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HARDY PLANTS FOR COTTAGE 

GARDENS 

IN THE BEGINNING 




HE impression made by certain garden books upon 
the mind of a reader is that in America a success- 
ful garden springs from the soil much as Minerva 
did from the head of Jupiter. Opening wide his 
wicket gate the author discloses hundreds of rosebushes bend- 
ing under a perfumed biurden; he points to shrubs of giant 
height and multitudes of perennials, difficult to raise, that are 
perpetually in bloom. Though the author may touch bUthely 
upon the possible disasters of the floral kingdom, they are 
treated more as a matter of tradition than as a present evil; 
his larkspurs show no blight, his hollyhocks are free from rust; 
his lilies fail not from mites or drought. Apparently all is 
smooth sailing from start to finish; yet we, who have dabbled 
a bit with Nature, read with mixed emotions as we recall sea- 
sons of despair over our own roses, lilies, larkspurs and holly- 
hocks; for these wayward inhabitants of our garden have had 
an unfortimate habit of contracting every known disease. 
Other unhappy memories of defeat and loss rise up and 
darken the page. Oiu: humiliation is needless; for, in the 
flush of success, authors have thoughtlessly omitted any men- 
tion of mistakes. 

The present volume is not an ambitious contribution to the 
subject of floricultiure; it is a faithful record of the ignorance, 
repeated failiures and disheartening losses that have attended 
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'iny eftcn^t ^o^sseitkble in a limited area the choice varieties of 
hardy shrubs, perennials and annuals offered by oiu: best 
nurserymen, and to arrange them so as to have a succession 
of bloom of piure color in each separate bed throughout the 
season. I am not so far removed from my mistakes as to have 
forgotten the way to final success. That my garden blooms 
and flourishes tonday is due wholly to indomitable perseverance 
and untiring energy; for I represented the average woman, 
who wants flowers but lacks knowledge and experience in 
their culture. The average woman seldom knows what she 
wants, and she has neither an imlimited purse nor a corps of 
trained assistants at her command. While she hopes to ac- 
complish great things with the aid of her one man-of-all-work 
or perhaps none, she is bewildered by the array of scientific 
names in the catalogues, for the florists make no concessions 
to her ignorance by listing plants under their common names; 
so, after a brief and unsatisfactory survey of catalogues, she 
returns to her initial thought which has hovered about some 
familiar flowers, dear from association; or, perhaps, if of 
bolder spirit, something seen and admired in another's garden. 
Whatever the original impulse is, it results almost invariably 
in a few nasturtiums, marigolds, zinnias, or other easy, short 
cuts to a mass of color. 

If successful with these indestructible plants, her enthu- 
siasm grows and she reaches out cautiously toward larger 
operations; but with the best intentions at heart, there is much 
that an ardent purpose will not supply; it is not enough to 
know the botanical names of desirable plants — one must 
know their manner of growth, height, time of blooming, exact 
color, special requirements of soil and moisture, and a hun- 
dred d ceteras of vital importance. Such has been my ex- 
perience and I know the bitterness of defeated hopes, and 
have seen summers culminate in failures due to my ignorance, 
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and realized that months must elapse before I could remedy 
the mistakes. 

In fact my garden has been a natural growth of hardy con- 
stitution, else it could not have survived the shocks it has re- 
ceived Planted in various latitudes, lying dormant years at 
a time, it has suffered every phase of misfortune and neglect, 
but has finally surmounted aU difficulties and is now enjoying 
a beautiful resurrection. 

It is impossible to state when or where the germ was first 
planted, but it must have germinated and have had a long tap 
root at an early age; for, when six years old, in a burst of en- 
thusiasm, I declared one day, '^When I grow up I mean to 
marry a gardener, then I shall have all the flowers I want, and 
I shall have morning glories nmning over the stovepipes.'' 
As oiu: house was not rich in stovepipes — ^being heated by an 
unpoetic furnace — it was evident that my imagination had 
already begim to riot in imconventional freedom. 

My florist propensities had scant opportunity in a city lot 
filled with a number of fruit trees, inconceivably big to yoimg 
eyes. It is not a pleasure to recall my efforts to cultivate a 
narrow strip of ground that lay between a high brick waU and 
a six-foot board fence, unvisited by a ray of sunshine. I shall 
not linger upon those years when I tried to bring a bit of the 
woods into this north fern bed, where transplanted wild 
flowers scarcely survived a season. I used to walk up and 
down the narrow path looking wistfully for signs of my wild 
flowers which seldom came up. Yet this was a growing season 
for me; for imconsciously I learned the names and habits of 
the flora of southern Ohio, and my love of nature was expand- 
ing and thriving on starvation rations. Gradually I became 
acquainted with many cultivated flowers, known to me only 
through visits to greenhouses or in the gardens of neighbors 
having a southern exposiure and no fruit trees. 
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One thing I did not learn was, that you cannot trust to the 
tender mercy of Providence when planting; so for years and 
years I bought small packages of seeds, and in blind faith dug 
Uttle holes in the ground, which I watered intermittently; and 
some of the holes came up — but most did not — and all was 
vanity. Nor do I think this experience of mine, futile and 
ignorant as it sounds, is rare among genuine lovers of flowers. 
They, as well as I, do not know how to go about it; and in con- 
sequence, we see our ambitious plans fruiting in puny re- 
luctant plants that reflect oiu: neglect as plainly as the pro- 
truding ribs of a starved horse proclaim the cruelty of its 
owner. Both are pitiful to see, and deep is my repentance 
over those past victims of misguided affection. 

However, as I have said, through inniunerable f ailiures and 
guilty of a thousand floricides, I came to learn that a flower 
bed must be prepared, that seedlings must be protected from 
frost, sun and drought and too much water; that plants must 
be cared for and groomed daily, and that, if you do your part 
faithfully, your pTo\£g6s will surpass in growth and bloom the 
most flattering promises of seed catalogues. 

I shall never forget my first efforts to reform life-long er- 
rors. I had married and was living in the country with un- 
limited space and sunshine and ample leisure to gratify my 
love of flowers. During the first two summers I followed the 
old trick of tucking in a seed and bidding it God-speed — ^but 
nothing sped. Then it was that Adam, who chanced to be an 
illuminated edition of my early ideal — a gardener at heart, 
though not by profession — suggested that a flower bed should 
be prepared. I felt there was much hard-headed sense in his 
remark, yet inwardly resented it. 

'' I have prepared it," said I, with the bland innocence of 
a babe. 

"How did you do it?" inquired he. 
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"Oh," said I, "I dug it up, and made the earth Ught. 
What mcnre do you have to do?" and I showed him where I 
had prodded the earth a little, perhaps three inches deep. 

He did not answer, but smiled inscrutably. " I'll make the 
bed ready for you," he said; and then began such elaborate 
operations as I had never dreamed of. 

It was aroimd a huge boulder that the bed was to be made. 
First he took an axe — a very dull one, to be sure; but I began 
to see the varied and hitherto unsuspected uses of a whole row 
of axes which hung neady upon the bam wall— ^d made a 
deep clean-cut line through the turf two feet distant from the 
boulder. Making cross cuts a foot apart, he lifted the squares 
of sod lighdy with an implement called a spading fork, turned 
them over to beat the loose earth from the roots, which soil he 
assured me was too good to lose. Then he spaded the earth 
fifteen inches deep, picking out every stone, then brought a 
whole wheelbarrow load of well rotted manure, working it in 
thoroughly, and added a bucketful of wood ashes, mixing it 
with the soil. 

I am ashamed to relate the amazement I felt at the great 
care he was taking. " Do you have to do this with aU flower 
beds?" I asked with studied carelessness. 

" If you want things to grow," answered he. Now if Adam 
had been any other man he would have seized the opportun- 
ity to instruct his wife on hdtVmany dishonorable points of 
ignorance; but, because it was h^, I was allowed to chew the 
cud of reflection on past sins of omission and draw my own 
inferences from former failures. 

When the bed was smoothed and raked, and the loose earth 
and stones removed from the grass, Adam stood off for the first 
time to view his work, which restraint I think shows masculine 
superiority. I have a fluttering way of stepping off at least 
ten times while doing anything, just to see how well it looks. 
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I was very effusive in my praises; I realized what a valuable 
lesson I had learned in agriculture as well as in the neat work- 
manlike way a bed should be made. 

The instruction was not lost The next day I gathered all 
sorts of tools together, chose an axe from the unlabelled col- 
lection, and tnmdied them out on the lawn to make a bed for 
myself. Everything was stubborn from the insubordinate 
turf to the hard soil. Every time I put in my spading fork it 
struck against stones. It was very hard imaccustomed work, 
and I soon sat down to ponder the easy grace of the gardener's 
movements the day before. I worked a litde more and then 
sat again, reflecting on the wisdom of the negro, who said, 
'' De sun am so hot, de cotton am so dry, and dis yer nigger 
am so tired, I don' got a call ta preach." 

At this moment Adam appeared, and everything went on 
velvet wheeb. Faint from fatigue, I was thoroughly dis- 
couraged, and decided that if successful flower gardening in- 
volved such labor, I should never attempt to play with that 
graceful art. But my memory of fatigue is short-lived, and 
before many days I began another bed, and again faltered; 
and I noted that if I faltered at the critical moment when 
Adam hove in sight, I had an able assistant at my command. 
So by dint of a little work and the use of discretionary fatigue 
I got a tidy bit of arable land under cultivation that summer, 
and I learned to pluck at my tools quite handily. I had the 
usual commonplace assortment of flowers, tall and dwarf 
nasturtiums, the double and single African marigolds in lemon 
and orange colors; but they made a respectable showing. 

Following the curve of the driveway, we had set out old- 
fashioned semi-double red Lancaster roses in a bed perhaps 
a hundred feet long, and I alternated the above-named an- 
nuals with the roses, so that there might be a succession of 
bloom after the roses had fallen. This also was successful, 
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and we might have gone on planting the common annuals and 
extending our nine beds to an indefinite number, had not the 
following year been one of great drought I am not good at 
remembering figures, but the toil of that summer burnt in two 
numbers on my mind. For just thirty-five evenings Adam 
and I dragged fifty buckets of water from the well to irrigate 
our widely separated plantations. The rose bed, which was 
several hundred feet from the well, required nine buckets of 
water to give each struggler just a sip, on which we thought, 
considering the season and our heroic efforts, that out of 
common gratitude, the roses ought to have contrived to get 
along. But they did not even try. There is no codperative 
spirit in flowers* They will not accommodate themselves to 
your necessity, and be thankful for half loaves when there is 
no bread. The only side-light of appreciation we got for oiu: 
pains came from our old Irish cook, who remarked to me one 
day that ' Ve made a pretty picture on the lawn," which was a 
great concession, considering she had to launder my draggled 
white frills and Adam's duck trousers. I tried to get what 
comf(^ I could from the aesthetic side of our never-ending 
labor, and when a trifle fagged, I would suggest to Adam, 
" that we group ourselves for Marcella's benefit" 

Vainly did we empty the well on the parched earth; thrice 
did we plant some beds, nothing succeeded. At the end of the 
summer we came across the most tragical little growths. In 
clearing up a nasturtium bed, where aster seeds had also been 
planted, I discovered a single wee anomalous plant about 
three inches high, bearing a morsel of bloom less than half an 
inch across; and this rarity proved to be an aster. I also 
found meaning glories with only two leaves, proudly bearing 
a miniature terminal flower on its four-inch vine. Poppies 
were mere threads of growth, with quarter inch flowers. 
Everything had peaked and pined. 
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In consequence of this disastrous summer, I forebore fur- 
ther planting of annuals for two years, and allowed several 
beds to revert to grass, and filled the few we retained with 
shrubs and native perennial flowers that would take care of 
themselves. This ignominious compromise was bitter, for I 
did not realize that the value of those abandoned beds was not 
lost; that the discipline of heretofore unused muscles was a 
permanent possession, and that, in gradually hardening my- 
self, outdoor exercise had become a pleasure and a necessity. 
A few flowers more or less were of no consequence compared 
with this definite gain. Only a single bed remains of that re- 
constructive era. It is one lying under the sitting room win- 
dows, with a hot dry southern exposure. Next to the house 
was planted a thick row of purple German iris which blooms 
in May. A discreet niunber of pink cinnamon roses are al- 
lowed to flourish at one end, and they bloom in June. In 
front of the irb is a row of Helen flower, Hdenium atUumnale 
superbumj which is nipped back when the plants are a foot 
high to induce a low bushy growth; and in front of this rich 
green background the yellow Rudbeckia alternated with 
white Ckrysanihemum maximum make a gorgeous showing 
through July and August. By September these fade and are 
cut away and the Helen flower breaks into a mass of golden 
bloom, which is margined at the very edge of the bed by a low 
thick border of the native immortelles with gray cottony 
leaves and close heads of creamy white flowers. As a perma- 
nent background the cottage walls are completely covered 
wjth Virginia creeper, and when all else is gone, its flaming 
red foliage is more decorative than any flower. The only 
attention this bed requures is to dig in fresh compost in 
the spring, and an occasional division and resetting of the 
plants. The vine has to be pnmed severely each autumn, 
but nothing has to be watered; and for this slight care 
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we have a continual succession of brilliant color from May 
until October. 

Later we set out another permanent bed equally accom- 
modating, with white lilacs as a background, and filled it with 
hardy roses — rugosas, old-fashioned semi-double red roses, 
the pink cinnamon, the white and pink Scotch, and the com- 
mon blush roses; and as a border to them were planted al- 
ternately sweet-william and purple iris. This gives a succes- 
sion of bloom without a conflict of color, and beyond forking 
over the earth and dividing the plants as they increase, this 
bed takes care of itself; occasionally it is weeded and the grass 
edge must be cut out. 

As a beginning in shrubbery we planted syringa, white and 
purple lilacs, snowball trees, Hydrangea paniculata, masses of 
cinnamon roses, and wild roses brought up from the sea coast, 
purple fringe, sumachs, young spruces and hemlocks, white 
locust, mountain laurel, shad bush and native rhododendron. 
By giving them deep mellow soil and a liberal mulching they 
need no attention in the way of water, imless the simmier be 
exceptionally dry. Most of them spread from the root, and 
can either be allowed to grow in clmnps, or divided and reset, 
to increase further. I like this way of enlarging one's stock; 
there is a patriarchal flavor in having young families grow up 
around the parent stock, in time to be set out as centers of 
other commimities. By gradual separation and extension one 
can get beautiful masses without much labor or expense. 

Meanwhile I had already begun to plant hollyhock seeds 
everywhere. I say begun^ because it grew to be a habit, and 
when I had nothing else to do, I used to go out and drop a few 
seeds in a new spot This was nothing more or less than atav- 
ism, for I had not enthrely escaped my old dtsvltary methods. 
Yet the results were good, owing to Adam's careful fertilizing, 
and before long I had quantities of youi^ plants that were set 
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out permanently to bloom the succeeding year; and they have 
continued to bloom ever since increasingly in geometric ratio. 
You cannot have too many hollyhocks, provided they are deli- 
cate pink and piure cardinal red in the single, semi-double 
and double varieties. Kind neighbors are only too glad to 
share the biurden of caring for them, and an oversupply of any 
choice plant often leads to interesting exchanges. Before I 
had a real garden and a consequent enlargement of heart, I 
used to think the matter of exchange very small business. 
This doling out seeds or yoimg plants and getting others in 
return was too much like dickering, and I frowned upon the 
whole proceeding. But there came a time when flowers bore 
a new aspect, and nothing now gives me greater pleasure than 
to have a friend present me with her favorite flower, which 
ever after is associated with her. The more things I have 
planted in this way, the dearer has my collection become; and 
to-day I go through my garden and tell over these offerings, 
linking them with affecticmate thoughts of the givers, much 
as the pious nun tells off her beads to the various saints. More 
than this, when the gift has been bulbs or plants that require 
resetting, the bond is so strong that those who sent them 
seem to hover near and companion the hours devoted to 
planting the contributions of friendship. 

But, as the too loquacious novelist of the last century used 
to say when he brought his froward pen to an abrupt pause — 
this is anticipating. 
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AN INCIPIENT GARDEN 

|S I have relatedi the indiscriminate spotting of the 
lawn with iSower beds big, little, long, round and 
square continued during several seasons, and I 
look upon it as the Dark Ages, during which flori- 
culture made no progress. I wearied of the narrow limitations 
imposed by a few shrubs. I hungered for flowers and color, 
though each new experience convinced me of the wisdom of 
confining myself to durable nasturtituns, marigolds, and 
ever more nasturtiums — they being the only flowers that 
survived the droughts that yearly doomed us. That sin- 
gle wizened aster decided me that asters were not for me, 
nor cosmos, poppies, cornflowers and many other hard- 
ridden favorites. 

Then there came a pause in a peculiarly severe winter that 
housed us for months, that piled the snow almost to the tops of 
certain windows, a winter which cut one off from all past ex- 
periences and left him like a new-bom babe, open to new in- 
fluences. At first when the wind roared down the chimneys, 
and rattled our doors and windows, and made merry with 
drifting the snow still higher toward the eaves, I took refuge 
in the atlas. Thumbed were the pages bearing the maps of 
semi-tropical coimtries; worn were the margins where pink 
and yellow sun-kissed islands bask in turquoise seas. I was 
on intimate terms with a hundred sheltered nooks in many 
climes, and all open to a southern exposure. Adam confided 
to me that be hoped by another winter that we could go to the 

Equator where he meant to have a house right on the Line, 

II 
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with the front door opening to the north and the back door to 
the south of it 

It was at this juncture that several of those much-maligned 
seed catalogues came to Adam, who prudendy buys his vege- 
table seeds during the month of February, before the spring 
rush comes. Idly turning over its pages, my eyes struck two 
familiar names — ^Ageratum and Agrostemma. In an instant 
I was carried back ten years, when, one summer, in Minnesota 
I undertook gardening on the alphabetical basis (ji^t as the 
Peterkins were instructed in foods) and I got no further than 
the A's, so interesting was the initial letter of the alphabet 
The A's always have the advantage, much as the first vol- 
umes of Grote's "History of Greece" show wear and finger- 
marks that entirely disappear when the twelfth volume is 
reached. 

In that remote time I had read the A's with enthusiasm, and 
as none of the names was familiar, it is small wonder that my 
fancy was captivated with these words; "Ageratum — eflEective 
plants for bedding, covered with bloom throughout the sea- 
son." Surely that was the plant for me! Hear also, "Agro- 
stemma — ^Attractive, free-flowering perennials of easy cultiure 
and excellent for cutting." Attractive? It not only at- 
tracted, but caught me at first sight I bought both, dug 
litde graves for both, visited them at increasing intervals, as 
those do who are careless of their dead, and then quite forgot 
them. No, not quite; because for years after I used to specu- 
late about theu: fate; had they come up ? What did they look 
like? I had never found out. Now here was a chance for an 
intelligent settlement of that ten-year old question. I'd buy 
them, and watch. So I browsed on ; not only the A's but every 
letter in the alphabet was rich in treasures. If the A's 
bloomed throughout the season, the B's were "an xmrivaled 
strain saved from the best selected blooms of the finest hy- 
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brids;" the C's were characterized by ''richness of color and 
profusion of iSowers" — ^and so on with undiminished eloquence 
to Z — ^Zinnia, where my intoxicated eyes caught ^^one of the 
finest plants . • . commence to bloom in Jime and continue 
throughout the season • • • require little care • • • any 
common garden soil . . . prize strain • . . unsiupassed." 
Ah ! here was a fulfilment of a life-long desire; here were quan- 
tities of lilies that toiled not, and nobody had to toil; no more 
fifty buckets of water at night; no more digging and manuring 
beds two feet deep ; " any common soil " would do. Had I not 
the grower's word for it ? and we had a himdred acres of just 
such soil needing zinnias to hide the poverty-stricken grass 
that grew in segregated clumps over our barren hill-top. What 
cared I for snow-drifts, for howling winds, and 20^ below zero 
weather ? Airily I spent my days on the lawn (in my mind) 
gently plucking flowers that never grew less than two feet 
high and eight inches across. The sim shed only a soft genial 
warmth; the sky was always blue, except when it showered 
agreeably. I was in the gardener's Paradise, and had a glori- 
ously happy time; and my lists grew. 

One day, when looking out of the window, it occiured to me 
that, with so many prospective treasures, I ought to have a 
garden to plant them in. Surely a garden — not patches on 
the lawn; a garden where some day perhaps I could walk, and 
I resolved if that day ever came, I shouldn't go trailing long 
drabbly white garments about damp walks in the dreamy ab- 
stracted fashion of damsels such as artists have loved to paint; 
for my garden was going to be damp, perpetually damp, 
walks and all; it would have to be if it bore those eight-inch 
flowers. And thus did I go on planning the garden that Eve 
should make. Why not take the very spot before my tyt&? 
Was it not sheltered on the north by a high stone wall and 
apple trees, that, at the proper moment, should form a pic- 
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turesque background for — ^just what would be the correct 
fore^oimd did not occur to me at that instant Sub rosa let 
me confide that the f ore^ound has been and continues to be a 
perplexing problem, for under the shade of the trees the tall 
pink hollyhocks, foxgloves and sweet williams planted there 
have a shifty method of drying up in a time of famine, though 
for two seasons they were beautiful, yet not quite coincident 
with apple blooms; so I have come to regard the old stone 
wall as a permanent background to the general garden, height- 
ened by the green of the apple trees and the bed itself is little 
more than an experiment-station where I test the endurance 
of plants. 

Further: — was there not a fine tangle of grape-vine that 
needed a reconstructing hand to weave it through the boughs 
for a natural arbor over a stone seat that could be built in the 
comer, and a dozen yards more of it used as a covering for the 
rustic fence to be made on the west side ? Surely less charms 
than a stone wall, overhanging apple-trees, a grape-vine, a 
possible arbor and a stone seat — slater found to be a great 
promoter of rheumatic joints, because it was so shady 
that it never got quite thawed out in summer — have de- 
cided more momentous questions than a garden sit^ In 
ten minutes I laid out more work than I accomplished in a 
whole year. 

Immediately I set to work with a large sheet of paper in 
front of me for diagrams, my seed catalogues on the right — 
for I had foreclosed and taken possession of all current and 
past issues of the seedsmen — seeds in packages piled up on my 
left, and doubly flanked on every side by seed lists — G>melia- 
and-her-jewels fashion. These same books, lists and pack- 
ages became my intimate companions. The daily paper 
would be foimd under them; they strewed tables and chairs; 
they preempted couch and floor space. I arranged and rear- 
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ranged the magical names upon diagrams imtil frequent era- 
sures compelled fresh ones — ^and all the time I was learning 
a little about iSowers. 

Impatiently did I wait for the tardy coming of spring, and 
the subsidence of the snow was marked by Mount Ararat ap- 
pearing in its usual place on a slope about fifty feet from the 
house. As the snow melted, I made a painful discovery. It 
was true that the spot I selected and diagramed at least 
twenty times had a protecting stone wall, also, apple-trees 
overhanging, also — ^a grape-vine — ^also it was not the smooth 
inviting hollow my fancy had pictured, but a dump heap for 
boulders and rocks, big and Uttle, that had been imloaded 
there for years with a view to filling up the swale that lay be- 
tween the two slopes, one of which fell away from the house, 
the other rising across this natural runway; also — countless 
wild blackberry and red raspberry bushes, hardback and 
other tough shrubby growths that had become deep rooted 
among the rocks. This crescendo of difficulties lacked noth- 
ing to complete my discomfiture. When the snow lay five feet 
deep it was a smooth undulating stretch. How had I hap- 
pened to forget these insuperable conditions? I grew lower 
in mind, but said nothing. One bright Sunday monung when 
the sim shone as all suns should shine on prospective gardens, 
I bade Adam go forth with me. I sat him down on the bank 
still soggy with the winter storms, and said, as collectedly 
as I could: "Well, what do you think of it?" 

"Think," he repeated slowly, a way he has when he wants 
to gain time and is about to say something that he knows will 
be disagreeable to me. 

"Yes," said I a trifle impatiently, recognizing how gently 
he was about to slay my pet plan, and anxious to have it over. 
" This is the spot I have chosen for the garden. What do you 
think of it?" 
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'^I don't think anything of it; it's impossible/' said 
he. ''Rocks — ^brambles, you can't make a garden out of 
them." 

For a brief moment his denial shook my confidence; but a 
cherished hope is long-lived, and thrives amidst thorny ob- 
stacles. 

"It is pretty discouraging/' I urged, "but what of all my 
plans — ^my dreams — my charts? I can't give it up. Nowhere 
else is there a stone wall with a grape-vine and trees in happy 
propinquity." 

Then he turned a full masculine gaze upon me. "You 
ought to have known there were rocks there and bushes; there 
are plenty of places, why choose the hardest possible spot on 
the farm?" 

" Oh yes," pleaded I, " plenty of spots, but not garden spots. 
I don't want to go about digging any more holes in the ground 
at random. I want to decide on a place already selected by 
Nature as a favorable location, and build up where she has 
begim. The very size of these bushes proves the fertile con- 
ditions," I urged, laying desperate hold upon the most obvious 
impediment and bending it neady to my argument. " This 
is the only suitable place on the entire farm. Besides, it is 
not only near the house and the well, but it has natural ad- 
vantages and features," and I glibly enumerated them again, 
forgetting that for weeks I had talked of little else than of a 
certain stone wall, grape-vine and apple-tree. 

He looked sceptically about him. " I've heard of them be- 
fore, and if you like the idea of that grape-vine, and stone wall 
and apple-tree, why not enjoy them just as they are? why 
tangle them up with the garden question? My advice is, 
don't make yourself any imnecessary work; any place will 
do." Here he arose, and paused; "I'm sorry for your disap- 
pointment, but you must surely see for yourself that it is 
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wholly impossible. It's too damp to stay here any longer," 

and he strolled away. 
Finding myself weakened under the force of his argimientSi 

I chose another adviser — ^my pretty maid with golden brown 

hair and rose leaf cheeks, to whom I had daily confided my 

accimiulating dreams. 

"Mollie — come here — sit down," and down she sat obedi- 
ently. "This is it," said I waving an authoritative hand in 
the direction of the tree and grape-vine, ignoring rocks and 
brambles. "This is IT. My good Adam says it is impossi- 
ble; what do you think?" 

She looked not at the difficulties, but like a true woman she 
spoke. "Do you want it?" 

" I do," replied I fervently. 

"Then I'd have it," quoth she. 

And thus it came to pass that a certain well-beloved spot is 
boimded on the north by a stone wall and a backgroimd of 
trees, on the east by a rising slope upon which open my cham- 
ber windows, on the south by the full sunshine, and on the 
west by another rising slope beyond which stretch forest trees. 
Never was there a more favored nook, free from early and late 
frosts, moist from the depression made by the swale that runs 
between the banks, forming a natural waterway to carry off 
the winter snows, sheltered from the wind in every direction.^ 

t See Fxontispiece-*The Site of the Garden. 




THE GARDEN GROWS 

|T is one of the blessed compensations that we can- 
not recall pain once experienced, we cannot sum- 
mon the fear that once paralyzed us. All our past 
is insulated by varying degrees of forgetfulness. 
Now, after eight years when I stand at the edge of my small 
world, it is difficult to recover the alternating moods of en- 
thusiasm and despair, the high hopes of each new day and the 
utter fatigue and discouragement at night — ^when I attacked 
that stone heap. Be it remembered, however, that I had been 
housed most of the winter by five feet of snow on the level, 
that for months my feet had tingled to get out on the solid 
earth, and my hands, being normal hands, longed to pull and 
tug at something. Moreover, I was fired by a holy zeal; yet 
if this recital is to be wholly truthful, I must state, that, having 
gathered a crowbar, a hoe, a pickaxe, a grubbing hoe, a shovel^ 
a sickle and a potato digger into a wheelbarrow, I paused 
with sinking heart when I wheeled my cargo to the stone heap. 
I felt the need of more tools I 

I had decided to recover twenty-five feet square of the 
waste, and my original idea was to dig out the bushes from 
between the rocks, remove the larger rocks, levelling oflF the 
others, and then have several cartloads of good rich soil 
dumped on the twenty-five foot area, and mark out my beds. 
My experience is that nothing affords such violent mental 
gymnastics as an original idea. It never works; yet one clings 
to it like a drowning man to a plank; and if you can conceive 
of the drowning man trying to nail a few more planks to his 
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slender hold on life, you have my position exactly. I hold oa 
to an idea with a death grip, and by attaching to it all sorts 
of incongruous compromises, it materializes in a form never 
ccmceived; which proves that original ideas are vital organ- 
isms, and follow their own mode of development, and you 
meekly trail on behind. I used to think my failure with origi- 
nal ideas was due to an excess of imagination. I now believe 
it is due to gross ignorance of the laws that govern the mental 
world. This enterprise proved a shining example of the 
phoenix form such an idea takes from the ashes of one's plans. 
For many years the rock heap had been the dumping 
groimd for coarse rakings of manure and small stones from 
the jQower beds, mulch from the vegetable garden, clippings 
of grass from the lawn and dead leaves. These had decayed 
and made a rich black compost. Hence, the tilling of a stone 
heap is a very diflEerent matter from tilling the average New 
Hampshire soil. In the former, the deeper you dig, and the 
more stones you get out, the more light rich earth you have; 
while in the ordinary soil the deeper you dig and the more 
rocks you get out, the bigger the hole left. I think I come 
close to the truth when I say our average land runs a bushel of 
rocks to a pint of earth; and as for the quality of the earth, the 
less said, the better it is for the reputation of New Hampshire 
farms. Let it be understood that I am generalizing from a 
single example, which is said to be the prerogative of genius. 
When conversation flags in our household, I can always radi- 
ate a genial heat by introducing casually the topic of the na- 
tive soil. Adam rises to it like a fish to a fly, and one would 
think we were Government experts, the way we fling our sta- 
tistics. In his loyalty he declares New Hampshire raises more 
com to the acre than any State in the Union. This is met 
with scorn; the great Western States are cited; but Adam ut- 
terly disclaims the possibility of a jdeld of a hundred bushels 
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to the acre, nor seventy, no, nor forty; perhaps twenty-five 
would represent the actual figures. Somehow this conversa- 
tion, oft repeated with interesting variationsy reminds me of 
Lot pleading with the Almighty for the salvation of Sodom, 
and the numerical results closely resemble each other. I like 
Adam's sincere defense of a lost cause; it is a strong guarantee 
of domestic fidelity, even if he does call me Miss Ipse Dixit 
before we get through. If it were not for the rocks and native 
soil and a yearly drought thrown in for good measure, a gar- 
dener could loaf most of the time in this region. 

The first few dsLys proved I was still an amateur. I would 
dig out a bush here, heave a rock there, shy litde stones to- 
ward a deep imfilled hole in the comer imtil my hands were 
worn down to the quick; but of good honest systematic work 
there was none. I very much needed a boss; but Adam had 
evidently decided not to interfere with my education; and he 
also knew, that, when possessed with an idea, I am apt to grow 
a litde heady. So he wisely absented himself, though I knew 
he was always within hailing distance in his own garden, and 
was only waiting to be summoned. The deep deposit of black 
soil foimd between the rocks was like striking a vein of metal, 
and I speedily decided that life was not long enough to dig 
over the entire area; that I had better abandon the plan of 
covering the stones with earth, that it was easier to lay out the 
beds at once and confine mining operations within their 
limits. From necessity I had to remforce my deepening shafts 
by enclosing them with strong wooden frames, and this is how 
it happens that my beds are bounded by box ( ?) edgings — an 
ugly device, but cheaper than brick. Within these enclosures 
I dug down about eighteen inches and after the stones were 
ranoved, I had perhaps eight to ten inches of mellow black 
earth. The beds were then filled to the top of the board edg- 
ings with a mixtiure of the top soil of Adam's vegetable gar- 
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den — some of it being coaxed, and some quiedy appropri- 
ated — ^wood ashes, leaf mold from the woods, sand and 
mani]re. I had a man place the larger boulders in the comer, 
where the long-talked-of seat was made, and the smaller ones 
I laid up in a low wall on two sides. This was another com- 
promise with the original idea. I had intended to have the 
stones hauled away — just where was not clear, but some- 
where. But this use of them as boimdary walls proved a much 
easier solution; and from this first makeshift disposition of the 
stones came the later construction of the garden walls, which 
are not only one of the chief beauties of the garden but have 
proved to be of the greatest value to me. Of these walls I 
shall speak more at length later. A rustic fence on two sides 
was made from young spruces from our woods, the vine was 
woven through the boughs of trees into an arbor over the stone 
seat, and finally everything was in readiness for planting my 
seeds. Measured by the labor expended on bushes, boulders, 
the rustic fence and preparing the compost, the twenty-five- 
foot garden was enormous; but when enclosed by walls on 
three sides, it shrank to the size of a postage-stamp. I con- 
soled myself with the thought that everything is dwarfed when 
measured by Nature's yardstick. Her areas are so vast that 
the groimd plans for the most spacious house become aston- 
ishingly small when staked out 

When I came to follow the diagrams made for sowing seeds, 
I saw that too many things had been crowded into a small 
space, and though the plans were followed in a way, I hap- 
pened upon a much safer method of distribution, that I still 
use, which is to scatter the packages of seed over the allotted 
ground, and when the bed is thus apportioned, one can better 
judge how much space should be given to each variety. 

I planted five and twenty varieties of seeds, but recall only a 
few of them, and these are remembered chiefly for their mis- 
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conduct. The evil that we do lives after us. The early cos- 
mos quoted as three feet high was given the whole length 
down the middle of a bed; but in my virgin soil it grew ovei 
five feet, and when a long rainy season occiured while it was 
in full flower, it leaned over and completely blocked one of 
my paths; and I let it do so, because I did not know any better. 
I never thought of stakes in those days. The pentstemon, a 
gift, grew lustily, and when September arrived with no visible 
bloom I thought it wise to look up its credentials, and found 
that while it was very desirable, it was a tender perenniaL As 
I knew nothing of shielding delicate constitutions from our 
northern severities, its place knew it no more after that first 
summer of green promise. I had been attracted by the high 
praise given to the Nicotiana affinis, and I planted a whole 
paper of seeds, watered and watched them advance from their 
first seed leaves. Occasionally I questioned why the nicotiana 
appeared all over the plot, but thought it was due to the scat- 
tering of seeds by the birds, that sat daily on my rustic fence to 
fly down during my absence and m*p off the heads of the blue 
annual larkspur. This was a vague inference about the cause 
of the decapitated heads that were found on the ground imtil 
the cosmos grew over the walk like the leaning tower of Pisa, 
and further access to the larkspur was cut off. So I went on 
in bland ignorance, and fingered the woolly leaves of my nico- 
tiana, and by September I b^an to wonder why there was no 
bloom. 

One day I had a visitor, a young woman of prompt and 
ready action, who had made a special study of botany. She 
looked patronizingly on my bit of cultivated rock heap with its 
fading beauty, while I apologetically set forth my plans for an 
extension another year. She suddenly made a dive and 
plucked out one of my nicotianas and tossed it aside. 

" Why what are you doing ?" cried I in dismay. 
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"You don't want these weeds in your garden; why here's 
another — they are all over the place." 

"Yes/' said I proudly, "those are my nicotianas; they are 
doing well, but for some reason they won't bloom." 

The Botany girl laughed. " Nicotiana ! mullein ! — and you 
have been tenderly growing mulleins all summer?" and she 
tore out another handful with deadly precision. 

I respected her knowledge, for she had just received her 
degree^ yet I was distressed and unconvinced. "Are you 
sure? do you know m'cotiana?" I questioned, pointing to the 
label dearly bearing the name of the row. 

" You had better ask if you know mullein," and she laughed 
again, and tweaked out the last vestige of my woolly plants. 

She was right, and to this day, not quite certain of the differ- 
ence, I grow a certain number of mulleins in the fond belief 
that they are nicotiana, in spite of the fact that the first mul- 
lein leaves, before the tiny inner ones begin to show, are 
sUghtly crenate or scalloped at the edges, while nicotiana has 
an entire edge and much smoother leaf; otherwise I still hold 
they resemble each other quite needlessly. The delightful 
fragrance of the latter and its beautiful flowers are somewhat 
offset by their being closed through the day, except in very 
dull weather, and the plant is infested by the potato-bug. I 
had an abundance of delicious wall flower, ten weeks stock and 
pansies. Everything flourished — plants, cutworms, grubs, 
moles, but of these I sing later. The hollyhock seeds planted 
along one side by the rustic fence made a famous growth. 
They sent down deep roots among the rocks below and 
bloomed vigorously the second year. 

Each year jrields a moment of pure joy. The first occurred 
when a friend stepped down into my small domain to view 
things. He sniffed delightedly. 

" What is it that smells so good ? It is delicious," and he 
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stooped over the stock. ''No, it is not that," and he smelt of 
the wallflower. '' No, what is it ? It recalls to me the delight- 
ful memories of childhood." 

Now there is no more delicate compliment that a man can 
pay a woman than to tell her that something she has or does 
restores that happy time. I fairly bristled with pride. 

He hovered an instant over the mignonette, sweet peas, 
white petunias and pansies, no — it was none of these, nor boy 
love nor sweet alyssum. Then he picked up a rosy-cheeked 
apple, one of the many that clutter up my walks each sum- 
mer — a phase not included in my inventory of charms when 
deciding on the site of the garden. "Ah, this is a part of it," 
he exclaimed softly. Then he stood up and turning slowly 
around he tried to concentrate all his senses in his nose. The 
fragrance was penetrating and sweet. "It is the garden! ^^ 
said he at last, and he was so pleased with the solution that I 
almost expected that he would tell me that I reminded him of 
his mother. 

The next climax of satisfaction came during the second 
year of my campaign. I was making an extension, which 
meant that a slope rising both ways had to be dug out, and the 
earth redistributed. That is the most that men ever do: they 
never actually make anything. They dig out a bit here, and 
fill up there; they cart matter from one place to another, but 
they neither add to nor substract a jot from the original sub- 
stance of creation. 

I was in the act of redistributing, and I did not know that 
Adam had been watching the manful way I clove the bank 
with my pickaxe, and then tossed brimming shovelfuls of 
earth into the wheelbarrow, thoroughly enjoying the exercise 
of my strength. 

" Haven't you an Irish ancestor somewhere in your family ? 
You dig like a Paddy." 
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Never has praise from any lips so rejoiced my heart as this 
unexpected tribute. 

The third moment came two years later when a very skilful 
amateur gardener made me an afternoon visit. We talked 
intelligibly without the need of an interpreter. She knew 
candytuft and Dianthus without being told; also spoke imder- 
standingly of the deeper mysteries of Physost^ia^ Stokesia, 
Boltonia, Euphorbia corrokUaf things representing the higher 
education in a garden. 

By and by she slipped away from my side, and while I was 
prattling on with an ordinary denizen of this lower world, she 
threaded her way through the paths from terrace to terrace. 

''How delightful your garden is," said she on her return. 
''You can really walk in it, and how many charming, imez- 
pected nooks and comers you have!" 

Sweet is the praise of a friend. Had I not cherished in my 
heart for years this privilege of walking in my garden ? not 
merely stepping down into it and out again, and seeing the 
whole at a glance as I did the first year, but take a leisurely 
stroll from bed to bed, from one elevation to another, and 
choose which way one should go. Her words touched the 
tenderest depth of my aspiration. 

I was much impressed that first stunmer with the total lack 
of dignified reserve that exists in the floral world. The riot- 
ous way that self-respecting flowers, with centuries of culti- 
vated ancestry behind them, hobnobbed over the rustic fence, 
was a scandal. The raspberry bushes, still left in the un- 
claimed territory, leaned over the wall and dallied with the 
cosmos. The climbing nasturtiums, which were supposed to 
make a decorous barrier between the sheep and goats, lost 
their reserve and got into many disgraceful entanglements 
with the tramps outside. The bindweed and wild buckwheat 
vines found ready admission to the select society of African 
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marigolds and stock, and established the most intimate rela- 
tions. Both inside and outside my walls was a spirit of jovial 
fellowship. But the most immoral thing in the garden was 
a hop vine, perf ecdy incapable of self-support, ready to at- 
tach itself to any object I foimd it one day twining like a boa 
constrictor aroimd a tall grass stalk. Such shameful depend- 
ence upon any frail support at hand will, ultimately and in- 
evitably, lead hop vines, when they reach the himian stage, to 
look to their wives for maintenance. 

I fostered an unnecessary grief that first simmier. I was 
so happy in the plenitude of bloom, that I was ready to order 
mourning in advance of the sad day when the frost should de- 
stroy the beauty. Gentle melancholy darkened many an Au- 
gust day with the anticipated sorrow. But Nature has a kind 
way of alleviating many of our griefs. Before the frosts 
came, almost all my annuals — ^I had little else that summer — 
had run their race and wore a frowsy, jaded look, and I was 
thankful when, at last, a sharp frost added the finishing 
stroke, so that, with a clear conscience, I could tear up the 
withered stalks and throw them over the wall to make a deeper 
compost among the rocks outside. The need of removing 
each plant as it faded had never occurred to me, for most of 
the garden faculties of my mind were still dormant 




MY AMBITION GROWS 

ING before the first summer was over I fdt the 
need of more room. The twenty-five-foot area 
was but a narrow chr]rsalis shelly and I determined 
to spread my wings another season. Then, too, 
I did not like the things that went on in that impenetrable 
jungle outside the walls. Almost any hoiu: of the day one 
could hear strange noises within its depths, rustling sounds, 
fugitive glimpses of snakes, chipmunks and red squirrds. In 
October I cleared a new piece about twenty-five feet by forty 
of rocks and bushes, and looked upon the daily exercise as an 
outdoor game rather than work. I had learned to use my 
tools more inteUigently; the shovel more often replaced my 
threadbare hands in removing earth; occasionally I remem- 
bered to put on gloves. 

It has been my privil^e recently to read how a lady con- 
ducts herself in a garden, and I now see how I have defied 
every convention in the matter of garden etiquette. The book 
must have been written at a time when damsels were addicted 
to tight lacing and swoons, for the author apologizes grace- 
fully for the lady who wants to garden, and her advice is ob- 
viously to give courage to a feeble sisterhood. 

" It must be conf e^ed,'' writes my English authority, " that 
digging appears, at first sight, a very laborious employment, 
and one peculiarly unfitted to small and delicately formed 
hands and feet;" and then, after a careful explanation of the 
way mere man performs the operation, she continues; ^'A 
lady with a small light spade, may, by repeatedly digging over 
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the same line, and taking out only a little earth at a time, suc- 
ceed in doing with her own hands all the digging that can be 
required in a small garden, the soil of which, if it has been in 
long cultivation, can never be very hard or very difficult to 
penetrate; and she will not only have the satisfaction of seeing 
the garden created, as it were, by the labor of her own hands, 
but she will find her health and spirits wonderfully improved 
by the exercise, and by the reviving smell of the fresh earth." 
Was ever hard labor so delicately sugar-coated? with all my 
errors of judgment I never took a homeopathic view of the 
relation between earth and tools. 

I feel like a hoyden when I recall my energetic efforts, the 
farm shovel, the pickax, the thirty-five-pound crowbar. I 
have no extenuating '^ as it weres" in my record. It is a clear 
and undeniable charge upon my past that I did actually 
create my garden from a stone heap — not from ''land imder 
long cultivation." I am a barbaric Amazon; but what can be 
expected of one with a probable Irish ancestor except a wild 
outbreak of rude strength in unguarded moments, when 
vinrestling with virgin soil. 

Further: the lady's proper weapon is a spade ''smooth, 
sufficiently slender for a lad/s hand to grasp, of close elastic 
wood," only "tolerably strcMig"— evidently no lady is ex- 
pected to expend her precious strength, provided she has any, 
on garden operations — "one that shall penetrate the ground 
with the least possible trouble.'' Still further : " A lady should 
have a pair of stiff leathern gloves or gaimtlets to protect her 
hands not only from the handle of her spade, but from stones, 
weeds, et cdera which she may turn over with the earth, and 
which ought to be picked out and thrown into a small light 
wheelbarrow which may be easily moved from place to place." 

Siurely this picture of sweetness and light quite shames me. 
This is the way true femininity conducts itself m the presence 
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(rf rocksi soil and weeds; and as a guarantee that this is a red, 
and not a fanqr sketch, the lady's hand, that makes but a 
pleasant mockery of toil, is pictured gently extended, clothed 
to the elbow with her stout leathern gaimtlet— as I recall 
mine, they were mostly either in the bam or sunning them- 
sdves on a distant rock — and in her hand is something that 
looks like a composite growth of 
all the garden, thus proving that 
feminine labor lightly pursued 
is productive. And the Lad/s 
wheelbarrow, duly portrayed cm 
the next page, is the triggest, nat- 
tiest little toy ever offered for sale. 
Then the author teUs you the 
angle at which to thrust in your spwde, bow to use your 
strength, how to raise the earth cm the q)ade— all of 
which she says "may be done with ease.'' She evidently 
measures the human chain by its weakest link, and after 
sajring that '^so few ladies are strong enough to throw 
earth from a heap," she tdls how the feeble can make a 
pn^table comprcnnise, and achieve the same results by a 
strategic use of her tools. I do not know what would have 
happened if I had used these dainty super-refined methods. 
It took brawn and pluck and plenty of it to prq)are my land. 
In vain do I scan my authority for some hints regarding bow a 
lady should act when she strikes among the ei uteras a rock 
several feet across, or finds her garden line escaping from the 
"soil under long cultivation" and making straig^ for a slope 
that has not been tilled since the nebular period of our j^eht» 
What sort of a co mp r omi se shall she make with her shovd so 
that the increasing pile of earth, dug out of an ever rising and 
eicte&ding bank, shall dqposit itsdf on the further side of a tcr- 
nuiie waU: and is the laity's wall to be made by suiidrf stOQCs 
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evaporating from the general heap and wafting themselves 
into place ? The voice of the silent past answers not^ and I am 
forced to the conclusion that no lady would attempt such a 
project, or she, who does imdertake it, cannot be of gende 
rearing. These doubtful imputations do not trouble me much, 
even though the garden I possess is mine solely through the 
conquest of just such impossible conditions. 

Winter set in before the work was done, and again I re- 
sorted to the catalogues and botanies as my chief literature. 
I did not exactly distrust the glowing accounts of the seeds- 
men: I wanted corroboration; and when I foimd the impartial 
Asa Gray, who seldom raises his scientific admiration to the 
heat of adjectives, quoting any plant as ''handsome,'' 
"showy," or "cultivated in choice gardens," immediately 
that gem went on my list N^lected was the atlas; warm 
sun-kissed islands had no attraction; the foot-rule, blank sheets 
of paper, spread out on a lapboard, a rapidly decreasing 
eraser, gave full occupation imtil January, when I sent off for 
fifty varieties of annual and perennial seeds. I prudently 
limited mjrself to those not costing more than ten cents per 
package. I bought also two hundred Neponset paper flower 
pots, that come in all sizes, and take the place of the more 
perishable earthen pots at one third their price. Each acts as 
a guardian angel to the seedling raised in it; for, in trans- 
planting, the pot may be turned over a plant to shield it from 
the Sim, and it also gives protection from any untoward frost 
that may descend at unpredicted moments. Under its be- 
nign shade a plant endures transplanting as comfortably 
beneath a hot July sun as if it were a cloudy May morning. 

I had brought in a quantity of rich mellow soil — it should 
have had more sand in it, as rich earth often causes yoimg 
seedlings to "damp off," that is, to drop over and die sud- 
denly, when kept too moist — many litde stones to put in the 
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bottom of the pots for drainage, and one bright Sunday morn- 
ing at the dark of the moon (to obey the aknanac) I began the 
holy work of planting some of the seeds. Later I planted 
others at intervals of a week apart, writing the name and date 
of planting on each pot. Every sunny window and warm 
comer in the house was laid imder contribution to my pur- 
poses. My forcing-house was a long mantle shelf over a wood 
stove, which was kept at temperate heat day and night. When 
the first seed leaves appeared, the pot containing the new-bom 
was placed in the sim in a contrivance made by fitting a shal- 
low frame into the lower casing of a window, with cleats nailed 
across the ends from six to nine inches apart, and narrow 
shelves four inches wide were set on the cleats. When three 
pairs of leaves appeared, each seedling was transplanted into 
a separate pot and placed in the cool shade on the top of a low 
bookcase which served as a cold frame. By the time the seed- 
lings had recovered entirely they were ready for the fourth 
stage, which was to take them into a sunny chamber upstairs 
with a south exposure, but no fire, where an even temperature 
of about 60^ was maintained. As I had no appliances, I used 
anything at hand; and when a large table became too full, I 
took out the shallow drawers of an old-fashioned bureau and 
filled them with my pots, resting one end of a drawer on the 
window-sill, the other on the edge of the table, and in this way 
increased my area of possible sunshine three or four times. 
This last stage of hardening is imperative; for if seedlings are 
kept long in a warm living-room they grow spindling and very 
t^ider and are quite imprepared for the changeable weather 
and high winds of our Northern spring. 

By, May I had several himdred plants, and the chamber 
had an attenuated smell of a real greenhouse. While this 
method of propagation gave me a good start, I have never 
tried it since. In the first place it is an enormous care, and 
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very little is gained by an early start I had to dig the Utde 
things up with my eyes during February and March; but when 
the vital force of spring really begins, nothing can resist it 
It stirs the heart of the onion buried m the depth of the cellar, 
and the potato from the black depths of its barrd reaches out 
in response; and imtil this force operates, nothing speeds as 
it should. I foimd, too, that asters planted m February in- 
doors were but a trifle larger toward the end of May than those 
grown from seed planted in the open the last of April; and 
further: when a most imexpected and unheard of frost befell 
us toward the end of May, the asters grown in the open were 
untouched, while the tender house-bred ones were killed al- 
most without exception. I have worked out a better and 
much easier plan for growing annuals, which I will give in its 
proper place imder Seeds. 

While these green things were cheering my heart indoors, I 
made careful diagrams for the dimensions and arrangements 
of beds in the new section. The frost was not yet out of the 
groimd when I began afresh on the work outside, and each 
morning before the sun got high enough to melt them, I f oimd 
those curious and beautiful crystal growths made by the mois-* 
ture oozing out of wet soil in slender glittering filaments, each 
bearing, as a crown or blossom, a tiny patch of earth carried 
up from the place it sprang. A little comer was dug out of the 
rising slope so that the excavation was perhaps eighteen inches 
deep at the furthest extremity and tapered down to nothing 
as it reached the old garden. A stone wall was here laid three 
feet high before the groimd began to rise, but tapered to eigh- 
teen inches where the bank was eighteen inches deep. This 
gave a imif orm three-foot wall above the level of the new beds, 
which were dug out as before a foot or two deeper, enclosed 
with boards, and a thick layer of sods was spread evenly, 
which is said to prevent the heaving up of the earth in freez- 
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ing and thawing, and is also an admirable fertilizer, as it 
speedily decays. Then they were refilled with a compost as 
the first beds had been. To do this I had several cartloads of 
black muck, garden loam, sand, manure and wood ashes 
hauled onto the bank near the house and dumped separately, 
and a little at a time was hoed from each into a central pile, 
which a man wheeled to the beds. The old subsoil was 
thro¥m over the new walls, which boimded the extension on 
the west and south, and by filling up to the level of the top on 
the outside of the walls and back to the rising bank, a new 
elevation was established. I have now done this twice, and 
have thus secured a double terrace on the west side of the 
garden, from which side the main portion presents the ap- 
pearance of a simken garden, with the first terrace three feet 
and the second rising six or more feet above the original leveL 
Effective as this arrangement is, it was conceived as a matter 
of pure utility, and a convenient means of disposing of the 
surplus earth in excavating the bank, and saved carting it off. 
It is a safe statement to make that where necessity is used as a 
guide, a certain kind of beauty inevitably follows. For this 
reason it is not well to imitate another's work, but to follow 
where your own conditions lead. I much regretted at first 
that I had no garden plans to study for a model; but, as I now 
see my own completed, I cannot imagine it as successful in any 
other form, owing to the peculiar conformation of the land. 
It has lent itself to my convenience in the gradual exten- 
sions from year to year; it offers every condition, from full 
exposure to the sim to complete shade, of dry and moist situa- 
tions. Certain beds have been planted so as to maintain 
bloom the whole season through; others are arranged to keep 
up the appearance of boimty by maturing at a late day when 
many things are gone. Though made of units, the garden is 
composite in its structure. 
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I shall not attempt an enumeration of the things I tried that 
second summer, for the general results of my eight years' ex- 
perience are given in the Appendix; and it is a matter of no 
consequence what I began with, or when I attacked the deli- 
cate question of bulbs and lilies, when I planted shrubs, when 
I was fired with a desire for roses. Sufficient to say that each 
year I have followed some central thought; and if one has a 
catholic taste, it is inevitable that he will thirst for new posses- 
sions each year: but, do not add more than can be cared for 
properly; for even a plant should have the right of Christian 
burial. 

With this addition sprang up the idea of maintaining pure 
color in my garden; so one bed was devoted to blue and white 
flowers, another to pink, another to pure red and another to 
yellow. Several were imcertain and mixed in color, experi- 
ment stations as it were, and one I called my Isolation Hos- 
pital, where imknown things were set out imtil their speech 
should bewray them. 

The results of that second summer were so-so. Some 
things were glorious in their bloom; among them were the 
hollyhock, Lilium aurcUum, yellow day lily, Agrostemma codi 
rosa, garden heliotrope {Valeriana officinalis) rose colored 
sweet-william, cornflower. Cosmos, the ever-faithful nastur- 
tiums, marigolds and calendula. I foimd it very difficult to 
maintain my color scheme. Chance seeds of another color 
would get in and flourish so vigorously that I had not the 
heart to weed them out. The greatest struggle was and has 
been to get a successicm of bloom in the blue beds. I know the 
height, the time of blooming, the manners and customs of in- 
numerable blue flowers; I tear to pieces and reorganize year 
after year those blue beds, making combinations that I be- 
lieve will surely be successful; and they would be, except for 
the fact that plants newly set sometimes sulk and will not 
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bloom. Some take a year or two to get established after being 
transplanted; others, just as they are about to bloom, get 
some infantile disease like the blight of the larkspur, and all 
is up with them for that year. I pray and water those beds 
with my tears, but supplication is in vain. Theoretically my 
arrangement last smnmer was perfect; but what can one re- 
sort to when larkspurs fail, when the Japanese iris is all leaf 
(it used to have glorious crowns of bloom before it was trans- 
planted), the Siberian iris multiplies, but otherwise balks, the 
two-year-old Pentstemon grandiflorus remains an obstinate 
little green climip, the Catananche and Wahlenbergia follow 
the Pentstemon's bad example, the Lobelia syphilitica is eaten 
down by a cutworm, and the blue and purple asters get 
caught between the upper and nether stone of the annual 
drought. What avails it that the lovely white Physostegia, 
ChrysarUhemum maximum^ meadow rue, infant's breath, wild 
carrot, achillea, garden heliotrope, Hes peris fnatronalis, peren- 
nial white phlox, all planted as accessories to give grace and 
airiness to the heavier blue tones, do their part bravely — the 
bed is distinctly white, not blue, save for early blue spring 
flowers gone by June, monkshood and campanula of July, 
the Veronica spicata of July and August, and the lilac Ph)rsos- 
t^a, Liatris and Michaelmas daisies of August and Septem- 
ber. I love these plants, and want to get a definite color effect 
through them, and I do not want to compromise by substitut- 
ing quantities of annuals; cornflower, nigeUa, anchusa, nemo- 
phila, annual larkspur, Phacelia, Eutoca viscida, just because 
they are a rich blue. To arrange blue perennials, so that they 
will present a succession of bloom from May to October in the 
same bed, is the high ideal I aim to reach, and I seem likely to 
give my remaining years to the study. Incidentally I find com- 
binations that are beautiful such as white Physostegia Vir- 
giniana and Veronica spiccUa ; German Iris and white col- 
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umbine; white larkspur and Stokesia cyanea; deep blue colum- 
bine and the white Hesperis nuUronaliSj also caraway; white 
Achillea Piarmica pi. fl. and nigella or cornflower (if the 
latter does not grow too tall) ; purple Japanese Iris and Gyp- 
sophila paniculata (Infant's breath) ; blue monkshood, elder- 
berry and meadow rue; blue larkspur, meadow rue and white 
wild carrot; Michaelmas daisy and the tall white Cosmos; 
forget-me-not and perennial candytuft; blue lupines and gar- 
den heliotrope; Canterbury bells and feverfew; snowdrops 
and sdlla; grape hyacinth and Arabis atbida; but in arrang- 
ing combinations you must not ooly have the bloom of plants 
coincident, but also an equality of height for each to act as 
a foil to the other; ever]rthing depends on the two blades of 
the scissors acting in conjimction. 

The more beautiful a bed is at any given time, the more 
sure it is to show blanks at other times. Through a mistake 
of judgment I grouped one year an entire bed with blue spring 
flowers, and until the end of Jime the effect was all that could 
be desired, but during the remainder of the season it was noth- 
ing. Few flowers remain in bloom longer than three or four 
weeks and some last but a week or ten days; one must recog- 
nize that each is but a small passing contribution to the sum- 
mer glory, and make provision for an imderstudy when a par- 
ticular star retires from the floral stage. I now know my 
flowers so well that I can coimt on the precise time when they 
come and go, and I have tried the experiment of planting cer- 
tain things at intervals over the garden, so that, for a week or 
two, wh^i those plants are at the height of their bloom, a wave 
of that color is all over the beds instead of being massed in one 
place, to leave a great void when they go. Great care must be 
exercised if you place a little pink or blue in a yellow bed to 
end the engagement before the yellow plants rise in combat 
to the eye. It takes more knowledge to manage color this way, 
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but it is far more satisfactory. For example my yellow bed is 
not distinctly yellow imtil August when the Rudbeckias, 
Hdeniumsy HdiatUhus latif alius and HeUatUhus mollis and 
golden glow are all in bloom. During the earlier part of the 
season I can coimt on these plants being green, and I plant in 
that bed any color that I intended to emphasize over the gen- 
eral garden up to August In early spring that bed shows blue 
hyacinths, later the rose pink Lychnis diaica rosea; later still 
the blue Campanula rapunculoides. During the interval be- 
tween the last named, the creamy yellow day lily {Hemer- 
occalis flava) shines forth like stars against the north boimd- 
ary wall beyond In this way certain beds may be committed 
to definite colors, yet lend themselves to a larger color tone 
that may pervade the whole garden for a brief season. I mean 
to work along this line still further; but it must be remem- 
bered, that, to get a strong general effect, one should have 
from a dozen to thirty plants of showy bloom of any given 
variety. Instead of giving a single large space to columbines 
I distribute them according to color in every bed, and diuring 
their reign, the garden seems to be largely columbines. In 
the same way, I have used the Michaelmas daisy, hollyhock, 
campanulas, forget-me-not, perennial phlox, flava lily, pol- 
emonium, foxglove. Chrysanthemum maximum^ perennial 
pea, infant's breath, lupines, iris, lychms, sweet-william; also 
meadow rue, garden heliotrope, and clematis, which break 
into a white foam, the high-water mark of the whole simmier, 
and then gently ebb into green obscurity. By choosing your 
dates with exactness, you may plant what you will in any bed, 
and still maintain pure color; but, to do it, you must know your 
plants intimately. For several years I have kept a careful 
record of the date of bloom of each plant If conditions are 
normal, they appear each year promptly to a day; but some- 
times the season is late, or a cold prolonged rain defers them 
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a week, or a hot dry season forces them along, for all of which 
allowance must be made. These lists are of the greatest aid 
in arranging combinations. 

A spuit of thankfulness is a good thing to cultivate at all 
times. I remember, several years ago, being not a little an- 
noyed at finding a huge African marigold flourishing in a cor- 
ner of one of my blue beds. I was inclined to pluck it out at 
once as an impertinence. Later, when a heavy shortage of 
blue flowers occurred in that vicinity, and my yellow bed went 
to pieces imder a two months' drought banning in July, I 
was grateful for my brave little marigold and only wished 
there were twenty like it in the same place. Yellow beds and 
pink ones can be counted on with much more certainty than 
blue ones, because both comprise many long and steadfast 
bloomers; and there is so much life in these colors that a little 
of them will brighten quite an area. A good way is constantly 
to try new combinations and trust not a litde to chance. 
Some of my happiest effects are largely due to chance, di- 
rected by a consideration of the height of certain plants. 
When the question involves color, height, time of flowering, 
also length of bloom, it takes much shufl9ing to achieve what 
you want. 

Every moment that could be spared from other duties was 
given to my flowers that second summer. I wearied poor 
Adam almost to extinction. I would talk over the wheel to 
any acquaintance we met on the road. From every one who 
came to see me was wnmg the concession that things looked 
flourishing, and promised even better by another year. 

It never occurs to an enthusiast that there may be an obverse 
side to his shield; that he may seem mildly mad when he is 
having a beautiful effervescent time with a hobby. We gradu- 
ally come into all the truth that is for us, and it was in this 
wise that a flood of light was let in on my conduct. I was in 
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the midst of an accidental conversation held in the middle of 
the road late in September that second year, when my in- 
structor, a calm, middle-aged woman, but old and established 
in garden ways, suddenly broke in upon my f usilade with the 
query, " Have you had your garden long ? " 

"No," said I, "only two summers of garden and two win- 
ters of catalogues." 

" I thought so," she replied enigmatically. I scented some- 
thing wrong. 

"What made you think so?" demanded I. 

"Because you take it so hard," and mischief lurked under 
her innocent smile. 

The blow staggered me for a moment, but I recovered, and 
answered jauntily: "The second suromer is always hard on 
teething babes, and I am cuttmg a lot of wisdom teeth this 
year." 
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may be of value to many amateurs. A stone wall three feet 
high built southeast or south or west of a bed not only shades 
the roots of plants from the hot rays of the sim, but in the cool 
shadow of it, evaporation does not go on as in the open, and 
the soil of a dry exposed bed, when thus protected, is rendered 
damp and shaded for a good part of the day. Several hours of 
direct sunshine are good, but few plants can stand it all day. 
Also in winter these walls catch the snow and pile deep drifts 
that are a perfect protection to even tender perennials. Al- 
though a portion of the garden lies on a low level, the greater 
part of it is three and six and even eight feet above that level; 
yet, when covered with snow, it presents a smooth sloping im- 
broken siurface imder which all inequalities of height disap- 
pear. In the shadow of the walls the snow lies late upon the 
beds in the spring, which saves the plants from the alternate 
thawing and freezing that are so disastrous. In some in- 
stances these walls merely face the cutting of a bank that rises 
from two to three feet above a bed, and sometimes I have 
built them up from the ground in a double row of rocks. I 
note that plants in these shaded beds flourish amazingly and 
never suffer from drought no matter how prolonged it may be; 
this means an economy of labor in watering. 

Aside from the utility I like the strong contrast of tender 
plant life against the stem granite. The Japanese have used 
stones as one of the chief adornments of their gardens, and 
while we cannot and need not imitate their use of them, we 
can make them serve in our own way. I have a broken 
jagged stone almost four feet high at the comer of one of my 
walls, that I always speak of as a comer-stone of happiness, 
so great is my pleasure in seeing it serve as a backgroimd in 
tiun to rock colimibine, harebells, meadow rue, Japanese iris, 
clematis, Physost^a and Michaelmas daisy. 

Nothing could be more favorable to the growth of deep- 
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rooted perennials than the cool wet rocks that underlie many 
of my beds. They afford a perfect drainage, yet retain the 
moisture to an astonishing d^ree. Even in a very dry seascm 
I often find the walks of the lower garden quite damp in the 
early morning. When once rooted among these rocks plants 
establish themselves amazingly. I once planted seeds of the 
hollyhock mallow {Malva alcea), and as they gave no evidence 
of growth the first year I forgot all about them. Late in the 
following year I discovered a new plant in bloom, which, 
when analyzed, proved to be the forgotten mallow. I was de- 
lighted — ^but not for long. The third year it grew like Jack's 
beanstalk, not the promised three feet, but five — and still on 
until eight feet high. I stood about helplessly witnessing this 
phenomenon, yet powerless to check it It waxed still 
stronger the fourth year and covered a space of four and a half 
feet through, by eight feet high — imagine thirty-six cubic feet 
of mallow with its wretched little straggling bloom. I deter- 
mined to evict it I used first the gentle persuasion of a potato 
digger, the most homeopathic treatment I ever apply. It 
firmly resisted. Then I got the spading fork, but the mallow 
stood unshaken. Then I seized the pickax and crowbar and 
wrought fearful havoc, extracting the greater part of it, at least 
two bushels of roots that were a foot and a half long. A little 
of it was kept to set out in the dryest and most exposed por- 
tion of the garden, and it has meekly shrunk to a three-foot 
growth. This year I found a portion still remaining in its 
former place, lording it over a fine lot of pink LUium sfe- 
ciosum and I peremptorily took off all the heads when only a 
foot high. I have decapitated it r^ularly once a month 
throughout the siunmer. It is now bigger than I am; a small 
portion has become equal to the whole, in defiance of mathe- 
matics. I mean to get it out if I have to sacrifice the pink 
lilies. 
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The same thing happened with a blue lupine. It wouldn't 
budge imtil I apph'ed pickax and crowbar. I tried the same 
f<»xible argmnent on a blue Veronica spicaia that was given 
temporary shelter in a pmk bed imtil the pink tenants got 
better established. So far the Veronica has won every roimd; 
its position is impr^nable and I am alternately divided be- 
tween my determination to use dynamite if necessary, or to 
capitulate with the Veronica and decide that a little bright 
blue is not criminal in a pink bed. As the season advances 
and the bloom is past, and it is incontinently shedding its im- 
reachable seeds in every direction, I think I shall resort to ex- 
plosives. Rocks are great institutions for permanent residents. 

My various operations have included many compromises. 
I came across one stone that took two straining men and a 
stout work horse to slide it down into a deep hole, where it was 
covered up to remain until Judgment Day. Then I found 
others that all the king's horses and all the king's men couldn't 
stir, and they still maintain their positions by sheer force of 
character. One of these I walked around so much, trying to 
decide what could be done with it, that I wore a little path. 
The big stone and the little path looked so very Japanese that 
I came to accept it on those terms, and by dint of rough stone 
steps leading up to the little path, a clematis trained up as an 
entrance gate to it, and a rustic vine-covered fence bqrond, I 
have a queer anomalous comer filled with a succession of blue 
flowers that quite delights my heart, for I can see it through a 
window as I sit at my desk every day. To-day the blue flowers 
are mosdy gone with only the Liatris and Michaelmas daisies 
still to come: but by accident a native white aster by the rustic 
fence has shot up several stalks seven feet high, with a crown 
of bloom several feet across, and framing it about as a halo, I 
see pale pink, deep rose pink and cardinal red hollyhocks 
which grow in beds beyond it It is needless to say that this 
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chance combination will be carefully preserved another year, 
and repeated elsewhere — if an inspiration can ever be re- 
peated. 

A fovorite point of view is a rustic seat that commands a 
larger part of the garden. In the beds facing it I have planted 
many of my favorite flowers, the deliciously-scented flava 
lily {HemerocaUis flava)^ Madonna lilies, Lilium auralum^ 
blue and white lupines, blue and white larkspurs, Physostegia 
Virgmiana albay that resembles threaded pearls on its green 
stems; the beautiful white Achillea Ptarmica, pale shell pink 
and salmon pink columbines, infant's breath, lovely meadow 
rue, forget-me-nots, the fragrant garden heliotrope and Hes- 
feris malranalis, and other delectable things. By the side of 
the seat grows a sweetbrier rose in the deep shadow of a stone 
wall, where it has made a growth of eight feet. Over the seat 
is a trellis upon which is trained a white clematis, Virginia 
creeper, fragrant yellow honeysuckle, and a hop vine; also the 
Allegheny vine modestly creeps up one side every year, and I 
always find deep purple and white morning glories looking 
into my face before the summer is over. Of all these I think 
the hop vine is the most fascinating in its graceful festoons of 
pale green hops. 

There is only one trouble in my garden, there is always too 
much everywhere. I am soft-hearted and one thing after an- 
other gets a start, and they hail other companions, and before 
I know it a dozen things are crowding to the front. So long 
as they do not kill each other, I let them alone, for every plant 
has its day, and we need many days to fill the entire smnmer 
with bloom. 

I have in another direction an arbor leading out of the main 
garden to an upper terraced wall. It is covered with hop vines 
and Virginia creeper growing at one comer, at a second is a 
Wistaria sinensis that makes a beautiful leafy colimm about 
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its post each year, though it does not bloom — it is said to take 
seven years' residence in one spot for the wistaria to feel at 
home, — SL grape-vine and Japanese wistaria are on the third 
side. It is a perfect bower of green and proved a curious 
stiunbling-block to a strange urbanite, who foimd herself on 
our hill one morning. She wanted to get away, and I was 
anxious she should, as she came at a critical moment in my 
affairs, when, if she had been an intimate friend, I should have 
given her a good book, bidding her go sit under a green tree 
and be happy imtil I was free. Being a stranger, she was 
treated with more ceremony and less tolerance. 

''Isn't there a path down to the high road?" she inquired. 
"There is," said I with ill-concealed satisfaction. "You go 
down through the garden, and on through the orchard be- 
yond, and you will find a turnstile in the wall just as you reach 
the wood path." 

She seemed a bit confused — perhaps she had once been lost 
in a wood and felt a natural caution. She wanted me to re- 
peat the directions; I did so, but she still stood uncertain. "I 
am to go down through that path and under that" — she 
paused, extending a much bejewelled forefinger, her vocabu- 
lary, gathered on the city pave, had no equivalent for a luscious 
green arbor — " That, ah — that awning ? " she interrogated. 

"Yes, go under the awning," I repeated, "and out through 
the orchard — ^you can't miss the turnstile." What this last 
rural term meant to her mind I never learned. As no one was 
reported missing in the woods, I presimie she must have found 
her way. 

My walks are covered with sand, for it does not track into 
the house as the native soil would. Sand has another ad- 
vantage; it serves as a seed bed for a multitude of self-sowing 
plants. When I want a forcible hollyhock, lupine, canterbury 
bell or columbine, or desire particularly strong annuals such 
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as candjrtiift, sweet alyssum, cornflower, Linaria marrocana, 
or catchfly, I do not plant the seed; I look about my walks un- 
til I find them and then transplant them. This is where I get 
my best specimens to fill the gaps made by cutting down early 
perenniab after they have bloomed. I do not have to coddle 
these sturdy plants; they have stood the test of winter and a 
frosty spring. Any one who has watered seeds to yoimg plant- 
hood has a genuine admiration for self-supporting walk- 
grown plants. 

'' But," exclaims the Tidy Woman, she who maintains an 
orderly top bureau drawer though the heavens fall, ''how 
disorderly your garden must look all cluttered up that way." 

''Indeed it does. Madam, at times; so much so that Adam 
files an injunction to restrain me from further neglect, and 
threatens to hoe the walks himself if it is not done by a certain 
day." 

"My path is literally strewn with flowers," I protest to him 
sentimentally, and I remember various church weddings with 
little pages and flower girls strewing posies down the aisle; 
they were but a symbol, and this the real thing. 

My words have no visible effect upon my neat Adam. He is 
a worthy man, but he has no eye for nice distinctions existing 
in seed leaves. He does not know at sight a new-bom lupine 
or columbine or asperula or forget-me-not. He simply can't 
be trusted in my walks imless disarmed of hoe and shovel. 
Sometimes I am forced to accompany him. 

"Ipse Dixit, I'll not wait another day; your walks are 
disgraceful," he announces suddenly; his determined voice 
has a long-suffering undertone that I respect. 

I well know what this means, and leave any important do- 
mestic situation to act as body-guard — ^not to him, but to the 
intended victims. 

He always wants to b^in at the entrance, and work steadily 
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over every inch of ground on to the bitter end. "Now you 
may b^in here," I say, setting his metes and bounds as if he 
were the ocean, " and work carefully down this way, keeping 
dear of every border at least a foot; they are full of things I 
can't spare; but don't touch this," suddenly spying some 
perennial advanced to the third pair of seed leaves, "nor 
this — oh, you must shy away from that," and I make magic 
rings of cleared groimd with my own hoe about the endan- 
gered seedlings. 

Adam has learned the fatal power of concentration, and 
hoes steadily on. His are not the sins of omission; he has a 
good heart and an imperturbable temper, yet he has the red 
hand of the slayer. Vainly do I make vast deserts of sand 
about litde green oases I want spared. If I look up in the sky 
one minute, or wander ten feet from his side to escape the 
death-cry of his victims — the deed is done. Destruction, apol- 
ogies and clean walks are s3mon]nns for Adam's hoeing. 

Of late years I undertake this delicate commission alone. 
My hoe has intermittent habits, I always have from four to 
six very hot irons in the fire, and the worse the walks look, the 
less I want to see them. But affairs work up to a cUmax, and I 
stand in not a little awe of Adam's salutary criticism. I prize 
his approbation and I am growing to like a clean, trim walk for 
its own sake, so I have learned to harden my heart and reap 
great harvests of flowering things that I would fain let stand. 
But when the painful task is over I feel the guilty contrition of 
a young girl I once knew, who used to beguile her lonely hours 
with rifle shooting, and, being a good shot, she would daily 
bring down a chipmunk or red squirrel, which she proceeded to 
bury with many tears in her own small garden pk>t. Her grief 
took a prudent form, for she planted each limp little body at 
the root of a shrub to serve as a fertilizer, and in consequence 
I always spoke of Margaret's garden as her animal orchard. 
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[HE third winter we spent in Florida, and as we did 
not return home until the first of April, I had to 
resort to other methods than mantel-raised seed- 
lings, which while interesting was not practical, 
and determined to raise my annuals in a hotbed. I love ad- 
ventures and perils — if closely attended by escapes — and had 
been duly impressed with the manifold difficulties of Adam's 
hotbed for v^;etables. I like the idea of plajring guardian to a 
hundred tiny souls, fending them from frost, too much sun, too 
much heat, too little water, well knowing that, if like Homer, I 
nodded a moment, destruction would follow. As soon as the 
frost was sufficiently out of the ground to work — which means 
that the earth had thawed out to a depth of a foot or eighteen 
inches, and beneath that all was still solid ice — I dug out a 
small grave-like hole two and a half feet wide and four feet 
long, the dimensions agreeing with a discarded window cas- 
ing, and its accompanying storm-window. I went down about 
two feet or more, the earth thawing as I dug, and then Adam 
was siunmoned to give further advice. He brought fresh 
manure and put it in to the depth of a foot or more, trampling 
it down hard with his big rubber boots, and then we fitted in 
the frame, tilting it toward the south so that the back edge was 
six inches above the ground and the front edg(; two. We care- 
fully banked it aroimd with tiu^, so that no cold could get in 
about the edges, and I got some finely pulverized loam from 
my conq)ost heap, and covered the manure to the depth of 
about five inches. The glass was put on to remain a few days, 
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These were carefully transplanted, and each seedling was 
covered with a Neponset pot for three or four dajrs. To trans- 
plant I use a mason's small pointing trowel, and by thrusting 
in the trowel three or four inches and drawing it forward, it 
makes a deep clean hole, or rather, a wide slit in the ground 
into which you can drop the roots of the plant to their full 
depth. If water is poured in at once before pushing back the 
earth, the ground is wet down to the very tip of the roots, 
which is not the case if the earth is put back first and watered 
afterwards. I believe that this method of soaking the earth 
at the very roots has been the reason why I seldom lose a plant 
when transplanted. Even young poppies survive when thus 
treated. Before lifting the seedlings it is well to water them 
thoroughly in order that as much earth as possible may cling 
to the roots. If the plants are too thick in the rows, you lose 
most of the soil when separating them; therefore sow seed 
sparinglyintherow, and have more rows, if necessary. Leave 
a slight depression about each plant for the water to settle in, 
as was suggested for the seed rows. 

There is this to be said, however, about transplanted seed- 
lings: they require much more care for a time than if allowed 
to remain where the seed was sown; they must have daily 
watering; and, if scattered promiscuously over a garden, it 
means much labor; they must be shaded from the hot sun for 
a week or more, and they are never so large or vigorous, un- 
less every condition is favorable. I have since foimd a much 
better way to treat annuals than to start them in either a hot- 
bed or a cold frame. I now have beds devoted to them, on 
either side of the entrance to the garden, one three feet by 
seventeen, the other three feet by fourteen. These beds are 
part of a terrace that is two feet lower than the lawn about the 
house, and face the southwest. As soon as the earth is mellow, 
perhaps by the last week of April, I plant the seeds in the open 
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ground where the plants are to remain. One bed is for pink 
flowers shading into red, the other blue, and the tender varie- 
ties of each color are grouped together in a small space. If the 
weather is warm I let the beds alone, allowing the seeds to 
take their time to germinate, and I water them very little, 
which forces them to root deq>er. If the weather turns cold 
or a frost is impending, and especially after the seeds have 
come up, I cover the beds temporarily with a double thickness 
of cheese cloth, and the more tender plants with the storm 
windows of the house. In this way I have brought my plants 
through killing frosts, and they have the advantage of hardy 
open-air growth, and deep roots that withstand prolonged 
droughts. Many annuals that are recommended to be started 
early in gentle heat, bloom imder this treatment in July and 
the first week of August, which is as early as they are ever se- 
cured according to the catalogues. Seeds should be sown 
thinly, and even then they will probably require further thin- 
ning out, and may be transplanted elsewhere to cover vacan- 
cies made by the departure of early perennials. Transplant 
them early so that they may become established before hot 
weather. This method involves almost no care and very 
little watering; for one does not go over little tracts in many 
beds; and, placed at the entrance of the garden, the annuals 
make a conspicuous showing during the trying months of 
July and August. I get my plants so early that the seeds of 
the first heads of any variety have time to mature and drop, 
and thereby I secure a quantity of self-sown plants of the most 
vigorous growth the following spring. I shall never return to 
the troublous, difficult problem of a hotbed for annuals. 

Nor do I find it any advantage for raising perennials in my 
latitude, while the disadvantages are many. After I got out 
my first consignment of annuals I was so happy in the success, 
that by the middle of Jime I planted the bed full of perennial 
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seeds. They came up promptly — ^that is some of them — ^ran 
their brief race and disappeared — at least, most of them did. 
I could not imagine what was the matter, and planted more 
seed. I watered the bed daily, tilted up the glass covered with 
a piece of burlap so as to shade the bed from the extreme heat 
of the noonday sun. I sat by its side fondly, but my attentions 
were largely in vain. Rows of green here to-day were gone to- 
morrow. "The days of man are as grass; the wind passeth 
over it, and it is gone, and the place thereof shall know it no 
more." Surely when David sang he must have known the 
sorrows of a hotbed. One day late in August I ran a hairpin 
down between the furrows to loosen the earth, and timibled 
out a white grubworm, and for several days my one aim in 
life was to imearth grubs. 

Now the white grub is the son of that frazzled, trampish- 
looking brown beetle that had hovered in nimibers over my 
hotbed earlier in the season. I shall never forget my first 
adventure with one. I had a well-manured open bed in early 
May where I was planting seeds, and was not a little annoyed 
by these beetles buzzing aroimd. I had tried to kill them, 
but they are crusty creatures, and my little stabs at them 
were ineffectual. Finally one lit on the groimd, and to 
silence him imtil I got through, I dropped a Neponset pot 
over him. I could not have treated him with greater civility; 
for later, when I lifted the pot, he was not to be foimd. I 
was guileless in those days, easily puzzled over a thousand 
nameless causes and too obvious effects, and I wondered if he 
had burrowed out as a woodchuck does, or what had hap- 
pened. I did not find out for a whole year, and when I 
learned their habits and saw them make a sudden dive into 
the ground, I pounced right after them with a stick; but I 
never went quick enough nor deep enough; for they biurow 
with incredible speed right down to the moist manure that is 
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the basis of all hotbeds, and there lay their ^gs. I won't de- 
scribe the white grub, for it is a horror to think of with its thin, 
shiny, bluish-white skin, thick body, and unnecessary equip- 
ment of l^s. When you see somethmg from half an inch to 
two inches long that turns your very soul with revolt, it is the 
white grub, that never comes to the surface in bold fashion to 
stand tiptoe on the end of its little tail to eat a plant right 
through above groimd as the manly brown cut-worm does. 
No, it wanders just below the surface, eats the roots and 
tender stalks of seedlings that can utter no soimd — but just 
die. If you are new to the business you stand around futilely 
witnessmg the infant mortality, and declaim against the acts 
of Providence. I was happy in captiu'ing six victims in the 
hotbed though the rows were already decimated, and I knew 
that a whole year had been lost for many of the seeds 
planted. The following June, after my annuals were re- 
moved, I decided to dig over the hotbeds — I then had four — 
which had been prepared in the usual manner with maniu'e 
and loam, except that they were planted late enough not to re- 
qiure glass, and to my amazement I foimd not six grubs, but 
literally hundreds. I immediately understood the cause of my 
former losses, and determined never again to use manure as 
an underpinning of a hotbed, for it is manure alone that at- 
tracts the brown May beetle. In recent years I have gone 
much further and do not use manure anywhere in the garden, 
unless it has been thoroughly mixed with other ingredients in 
a compost heap, and has stood a year or more, and is carefully 
forked over before applying to the beds. I have not found a 
single grubworm for four years and believe this is the only 
saf^uard against them. 

Having despatched the battalions, I planted perennial 
seeds agam in faith, strengthened by a quantity of wood ashes 
mixed through the soil, as a protection against pests, using no 
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bottom dressing, and had about seventy-five varieties under 
way — ^I thought. Many rows came up and my heart was 
glad; then a drought befell us, and grasshoppers were sore in 
the land, and katydids and crickets found my tender greens 
fresh and appetizing, and again I saw young life mowed down 
by the relentless sickle of Fate. I went out ten times a day to 
shoo the ravaging horde away. Then I covered the frames 
closely with cheese-cloth, only to find at any hour of the day 
a couple of dozen fat sleek crickets basking imder the cool 
shade, eating at their leisure. So, droughty as it was, I trans- 
planted eveiything that was large enough to risk, sowed more 
seeds in the bare rows, and played Providence to the remain- 
ing nurslings that were too tiny to be lifted In the autumn 
the wind drifted the leaves into the cold frames and I left the 
nursery, well content to have so good a shelter provided. 

The following spring I hurried home from the South, eager 
to see how the little things throve imder their deep blanket of 
leaves. When I reached those beds I stood by veritable 
graves. I had decided not to cover them with sashes because 
of the heavy snows that pile up five and even six feet on the 
levd, and I feared that the plants would suffocate and the 
sashes to my frames be ruined. And there were my sunken 
beds submerged under a foot of water that had melted from 
a recent snowfall, while the earth frozen solid under the 
blanket of leaves prevented it from sinking in. There were no 
funerals, though the dead from drowning were unnumbered. 
Another winter I tried covering the cold frames with boards, 
weighted down with stones to keep them in place; but I leave 
home too early in winter and return too late in the spring 
to give them proper attention. Everjrthing was moldy or 
rotted, and I saved but little. I discovered in the spring, when 
the beds were thoroughly overhauled, why they had suffered 
so from drought the previous summer. Forest trees over 
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thirty feet away had sent out fiizzy fibrous roots that had made 
a dozen laps up and down the mellow soil, and out of each 
small cold frame I took at least half a bushel of gluttonous 
roots that had robbed the earth of moisture. Having made 
rq>eated trials both of hotbeds and cold frames, from which 
I never got one third the plants I should have had, I decided 
to make an experiment of my own. Unless seedlings are 
grown in the open, they are apt to ^' damp off,'' a condition 
where too much heat or moisture weakens the growth, and 
without warning the stem decays and the little plant dies. I 
chose a sheltered spot half-way up a bank, remote from trees, 
focing the east in order to get shade from the afternoon sun 
ind protection from the northwest winter wind, and here I 
prepared an ordinary bed, without bottom heat or manure, 
the soil being first a layer of grass sods turned root-side up, 
then a mixture a foot deep of loam, leaf mold, wood ashes 
and much sand, which is reserved for a seed-bed and nursery. 
Now some people advise planting perennial seeds in Au- 
gust; but in northern latitudes many of these seeds take a 
month or more to germinate, and there is not sufficient time 
before winter sets in to make a stocky growth that will with- 
stand extreme cold. Then, too, the vital forces are stronger in 
spring; there is greater probability of moistxure than in August; 
and a seedling that has achieved six months of vigorous growth 
the first year is better prepared for its active duties the second. 
For these reasons I now plant seeds of perenniab early in 
May, so that they may have the whole siunmer for growth. 
Seeds then may take their own time to germinate, a few days, 
weeks, or even a year, if necessary, without the need of dis- 
turbing the bed to rout out grubworms or invadmg roots. If 
at all crowded, when large enough, the seedlings are sepa- 
rated and reset in the other end of the bed; otherwise, they are 
allowed to remain where they are imtil they attain a blooming 
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size. While this bed requires daily attention, the plants are 
cared for collectively with much less trouble than if, as little 
seedlings, they were reset in permanent positions all over the 
garden. 

With this sheltered nursery bed I have not only carried 
young seedlings successfully through the winter, protected 
with only a light mulch of leaves, but some varieties, planted 
as seeds in May, have developed into strong blooming plants 
within three months, such as English daisy {BMis perennis) 
and Callirrho€. The deep well-drained soil is kept moist by the 
shadow of the stone wall facing the cutting in the bank; and, 
to give further shade, I have planted above it tall perennials 
that do not seed readily, such as azure and deep blue lark- 
spur, white perennial phlox, pink hollyhocks. For spring 
bloom I have added the early pink lychnis {Lychnis dioica 
rosea)f blue and white colmnbine, and white foxglove for 
June; but these must be watched and every seed vessel re- 
moved, as they sow their seeds far and wide. 

I have also found it an advantage to construct an awning of 
cheese-cloth over my perennial seed-bed, high enough to ad- 
mit air and a little sun, yet a protection from the direct noon- 
day rays. Some advise that this be replaced later with an 
open lattice-covering made from laths, which would admit 
more sun. I have not found it advisable because of our long 
extreme droughts. With my utmost endeavor I can scarcely 
keep the bed sufficiently moist when a drought continues six 
to ten weeks, so that cheese-cloth is none too much shelter 
from the burning heat. Under this light canopy I have had 
self-sown foxgloves make a tuft of leaves twelve inches across 
the first season. 

My great trouble is to preserve virgin soil an3rwhere. No 
matter at what season I construct a bed, nor from what source 
I collect my earth, lo! before the bed has cooled from the heat 
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of my shovel all kinds of desirable but unsolicited tenants 
have moved in and make themselves very much at home. As 
my heart is grateful for any garden good, when imsought Anne 
Hathaway poppies, that are given the freedom of the vegetable 
garden rods away, offer themselves as stancher friends than 
shy pentstemons or reluctant Lobelia syphilitica^ the fault is 
not wholly mine if a lusty poppy bed flourishes over the heads 
of these recalcitrants. 

" Oh, but that is not gardening in the strict sense," you will 
say, severely. 

"Of course not," I reply, "but it is flowers, and plenty of 
them, and if not of one kind, then another, by all means. I 
b*ke surprises — some people call them disappointments; all 
depends upon how you look at them." The earth must be 
clothed, and every seed-bed # a living testimony to Su: 
Thomas Browne's commentary on that memorable third day 
of Creation: "Gardens were before gardeners, and but some 
hours after the earth." Equal suffrage dates from the mo- 
ment, when, after the appearance of dry land, the earth busied 
itself bringing forth grass, herbs and trees, each yieldmg seed 
after its own kind. 

I continue to experiment with twenty-five to fifty new va- 
rieties every year, just to see what they are, though I retain 
but few of the annuals as permanent residents. If, after three 
years' trial, I do not get results from a perennial seed, I buy a 
single plant of it, and propagate by division of the root, and 
also sow its first seed as soon as it matures, and again the next 
spring. I have tried to cover the peculiarities of seeds and 
then: special requirements in the Appendix. Some are ex- 
tremely difficult to grow under ordinary conditions. I have 
utterly failed to germinate Dictamnus, Lobelia syphilitica^ 
iEthionema, TroUius, Romneya coultera, Adenophora and 
Rantmculus. These I have bought as plants. Some seeds 
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require unusual conditions such as GetUiana crinata^ the beau- 
tiful blue fringed gentian, that is not native to my vicinity. 
It is a biennial, and requires a moist sandy place for its seeds 
to germinate. I have experimented with it by a partly shaded 
brook, where it is damp, but not wet I cleared places and 
covered them with sand upon which I have strewn the seed. 
So far I have failed to get any result, but I shall try it a few 
years longer before giving it up. 

To return to seeds; they are as individual as the plants 
themselves. Some like the Eremurus, iris, rose, Dictamnus, 
Bocconia, Romneya, Incarvillea, ClemaHs Jackmatmi^ the 
flava lily, HyacitUhus candicans and perennial phlox take 
from six months to a year to germinate. A few have a hard 
husk which has to be filed to admit moisture, as the Japanese 
inoming-glory; the Abronia is enclosed in a papery shell im- 
pervious to moisture which must be removed if it is to germi- 
nate promptly. Some must be planted with the eye down; 
some, like the Portulaca, cannot be sown imtil June; certain 
annuals are better to be sown in the autumn, and again in the 
spring to insure a long succession of bloom. Some are better 
to be kept from one to three years before planted. I subjoin 
a list of perennials and annuals that you may trust to sow 
their own seeds, and plants derived from self-sown seeds are 
much hardier than those raised in the usual way. 

SELF-SOWING PERENNIALS 

Agrostemma coronaria Chysanthemum maximwn 

Anchusa Qematis 

Aspenda heocaphytta Columbine 

Candytuft, Per. Daisy, Ox-eye 

Canterbuxy bells Daisy, Paris 

Ceniaurea montana Daisy, Ydlow (Rudbeckia) 

Cardinal flower Feverfew 
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Flayalfly 

Foiget-me-not 

Foxglove 

GypsopkUa paniadata 

Hesperis mairanaUs 

Hollyhock 

Johnny-jump-up 

Larkspur, Per. 

Lobdia cardmalis 

iMpmus pdypkiUus 

Lychnis chalcedomca 
L.coronana 
L. dioica rosea 



Lychmis fios cuctdi 

L. viscaHa 
Lythrum saiicaria 
Malva sylvestris 
Pansy 

Perennial pea 
Phlox, Per. 
Rocket (Hesperis) 
Sweet-william 
Veronica 
Violet 
Wildcanot 



SELF-SOWING ANNUALS 



Agrosiemma caHi^osa 
Alyssum, Sweet 
Amaianthus 
Ambrosia Mexicana 
Artemesia annua 
Asperula atrulea 
Calendula 
Guanduoia 
Candytuft 
Catchfly 
Clarkia 

Ckome pimgetu 
Collomia 
Coreopsis 

Cornflower (Centaurea) 
Cosmos 

Dog-fennel or Mayweed 
Eritrichium 
Evening stock 
^ Fern, Sweet 
GaUlardia 

It is interesting to note the differences of color in the seeds 
of plants. Take for example the aster: a white aster has a 



Godetia 

GypsopkUa degans 

Lukspur 

Uneria marrocana 

Morning-glory 

Nasturtium 

Nigella 

Niootiana 

Nycterinia 

Palifozia 

Petunia 

Phacelia 

Phlox Drummondii 

Poppy, Shirley 

Poppy, P«ony 

Schizanthus 

Siienepatdtda 

Tridax 

Viscaria c(Brtdea occulaia 

Whitlavia 
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faintly tinted whitish seed, the pink is a trifle deeper, the 
red and purple are a deep brownish tone. The white fox- 
glove seeds are white, the purph'sh red foxglove seeds are al- 
most black. The poppy and morning-glory show the same 
difference. Many other plants follow this distinction, which 
it is well to remember if you buy a package of mixed seed; for 
you may pick out the seeds by their different tones, and plant 
them separately. I find the same differences exist in the stems 
of plants. White varieties are of a pale green — in asters, cos- 
mos, columbine and stock; the pink varieties have a slightly 
reddish tone, often a mere streaking of color on the stem, while 
the red or deep blue or purple varieties have a deep red, ma- 
hogany or almost brown stem. If your eye is quick to dis- 
cern differences, you can discover these peculiarities while a 
plant is still a young seedling. 

There are many seeds that are offered only in mixed colors, 
yet I have secured pure color from them by planting them in 
some comer, and then separating them in the following man- 
ner. Among the flowers that bloom first I choose one or more 
heads which show great perfection and note the exact color, 
tying the stem before the petals fall in order not to lose track 
of it. As the later seed-vessels form they are cut off so that 
the vitality of the plant may be given to further bloom, and to 
that single seed vessel. To maintain pure color, I had to de- 
vise some way by which I could distinguish the exact tone rep- 
resented by the marked seed-vessels, as well as of these mixed 
seeds. First I tied the stems with colored strings, but they 
faded; then I fell upon the simple device of using black and 
white darning cotton as the least noticeable way to mark a 
stem. I cut off short lengths, not over three inches long, and 
tie them about the stem close to the seed-vessel according to 
the following code. A double t3ring of white cotton denotes a 
pure white variety, and so on. 
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CODE FOR MARKING SEEDS 

White double white tying 

light pink single white 

Deep (nnk single white and single black 

Red single black 

Purple double black 

Lavender double black and single white 

Deep blue double black and double white 

Light blue double black and triple white 

Deep jrellow triple blade 

Pale yellow triple black and single white 

When the seeds are perfectly ripe I gather them on a dry 
sunny day and fold each variety m a little square of white 
paper after the manner that an apothecary does up a powder, 
and either tie it about with a thread, or pin the ends over each 
other. There is no scattering of seed if done this way, as there 
so often is when put in small envelopes and carelessly sealed. 
Each packet is marked with the variety, and its exact color, 
as indicated by the tying code, and I get not only exception- 
ally strong seed, but I am absolutely siure of my color, pro- 
vided the plant reproduces true to itself. Some annuals do 
not mature early enough to insure good seed, and these I buy 
yearly for new stock. 

A word of advice may be permissible regarding the pur- 
chase of seeds and plants. It is a matter of economy to buy 
from the highest priced, most reputable firms. It costs time 
and labor to raise reliable seeds, and if they are offered, as 
some firms do, at three cents a package instead of five, you 
get only about one sixth the usual amount, and they are not 
always true to name, to say nothing of the disappointment and 
loss of time given to raising cheap mongrel varieties. Some 
plants bear so few seeds that they are necessarily scarce and 
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high in price, and the higher the price of a package is, the 
more surely you are guaranteed in getting something rare and 
difficult to obtain, or an exceptionally fine selected strain. 
This is also true of plants. No firm can market strong healthy 
plants at retail for less than ten to fifteen cents apiece for the 
common varieties, and a correspondingly higher price for 
rare ones; and when a plant is offered for five cents, postage 
prepaid, it is so small that it is worth about two. Get a few 
plants each year from the best house you know, and you will 
have in time a collection that is worth while. 

I have in mind the futile experiment I have made to secure 
Eremurus robustus^ that is quoted from two to three dollars a 
plant I could not afford to pay so much, and bought seed at 
twenty-five cents a package, and planted them with the 
greatest care. They take a whole year to germinate — ^which 
I did not know — ^and the second year I f oimd six tiny triangu- 
lar spears of green where Eremurus was marked. I was very 
happy until I discovered that the brown cutworm was also 
interested in my collection, and three of them had already met 
with an untimely end. I transplanted the remainder at once 
from the hotbed — this was before my emancipation from that 
snare — and put on a double patrol to guard them. A few days 
later two more had yielded up the ghost I visited my one ewe 
lamb at least ten times a day, and it was growing in stature 
and wisdom until, about three weeks later, I got out one morn- 
ing just after the tooth of the serpent had laid low the sole 
survivor. I could have wept, but did not; for I made such a 
savage chase for the destroyer that grief was lost in wrath. 
Here were two years lost, and I was just where I began. I 
bought more seed and planted again, waited another year for 
the seed to germinate, and the next, which was the third 
spring, foimd nineteen little threads of green up. I trans* 
planted them and their place was carefully marked, for they 
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die down in siunmer. The fourth spring they were again re- 
duced in number to seven — then dwindled to four; and now 
after five years of prayerful watching I am still on the waiting 
list, for it will take at least four years more for them to mature 
to a blooming size: nine years of faithful love for an uncer- 
tainty is a sore test for a gardener. Considering that, when 
full-grown, the large, fleshy roots are very brittle and perish- 
able, and must be packed with the utmost care to transport. 
It is evident that a mature Eremurus at three dollars is a bar- 
gain. The same thing is true in r^ard to roses, bulbs, or 
shrubs that seem costly; you are paying merely for carefully 
selected varieties plus the years of care you are saved in 
bringing stock to perfection; and the price is not exorbitant. 
In some ways there is great advantage in raising one's own 
plants; they are perfectly acclimated; they can b^ transplanted 
imder the most favorable conditions, at your own conven- 
ience, and plants are saved the long exposure of their roots 
to the air during transportation. Aside from these condi- 
tions, it is really necessary for one who grows many plants 
to know the seed leaves, in order to distinguish flowers from 
weeds. There are few things exactiy alike in this world, but 
it takes an experienced eye to know Hesperis maironalis from 
the common wild primrose at an early age, or Lychnis roseum 
superbum from sorrel, Gaura Lindheimeri from smartweed, 
Nicotiana affinis from mullein, many of the tiny bulb seed- 
lings such as Hyacinthus candicanSy Eremurus, DiatUhus 
cruetUus and iris from common grass, as well as to identify 
at once the little growths that spring up in the walks and 
over the garden. I not only know at a glance any bit of 
green an inch high of the many varieties I have raised from 
seed, but I can very shortly plant it in its proper color bed 
with definite certainty merely from the looks of the stem, leaf 
or manner of growth. I can tell at the third leaf whether a 
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larkspur is blue, white or red; whether sweet-william is rose 
pink or red, a morning-glory is white, pink or purple, or a 
Lychnis is a pink or red variety, and so on. 

It is interesting to note that seed leaves follow very simple 
typal forms as a rule, and only later in their life do plants de- 
velop their specialized character. Compoimd, pinnate, pal- 
mately cleft and deeply incised leaves often appear only as the 
third or fourth pair in a plant. On the other hand a plant 
that has been hybridized to take a more complex form often 
reverts, if n^lected, to the simpler type of the original stock. 
This intimate knowledge of plant life is a source of the keenest 
pleasure as well as an admirable training in accuracy of ob- 
servation. We enjoy things in proportion to the exact and 
comprehensive way we see them, and in growing seeds we are 
trained in a nice discernment. This knowledge of leaf forms 
is also valuable when plants appear in the spring, and it is 
necessary to divide perennials for resetting. One does not 
know his garden imtil a leaf tells as much as a flower, or a stem 
supplies the missing link. A basket of perennials was sent me 
from Connecticut, which represented several things I did not 
have. A few were labeled, others I identified by family re- 
semblances. One plant puzzled me. Its leaf somewhat re- 
sembled Physost^ia, but was broader and its manner of 
growth did not quite agree with either of my varieties; and 
when the buds formed, the compoimd panicles were four- 
grooved while mine were roimd tapering spikes. One day 
when it was three feet high I imconsciously touched the stem 
and it fdt square, which I had not observed with my eyes, and 
my instinct said at once — it is Physostegia, which it proved to 
be when it flowered. The fed of plants is as varied as their 
leaf or blossom. Succulent leaves, like the Sedum spectabile, 
feel cold and clammy, several degrees lower in temperature 
than a hollyhock leaf. Some thin smooth leaves are full of 
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pores, receiving and discharging moisture, which keep them 
cool; while woolly pubescent leaves are much warmer. An 
Irishman once called the mullein a canton flannel ivy. Note 
the difference of temperature between the leaves of the Clema- 
lis panicukUa, Lilium speciosum album and Physostegia as 
compared with those of the Lychnis coronaria, Anchusa Barre- 
lieriy HdiatUhus mollis^ and Rudbeckia. I do not know that 
it can be laid down down as a general rule, but it is certainly 
true of many plants, that those with rough, woolly leaves suffer 
more from heat and drought than those with smooth glossy 
ones. 

Speaking of one sense supplementing another reminds me 
of my belief that the sense of sight is next-4oor neighbor to the 
sense of touch, and each sits on the other's doorstep at times 
to receive impressions. The green foliage of the tall late cos- 
mos and the tender green depths of a locust-tree give me the 
same pleasurable sensation that I get when touching fur or a 
silky velvet. I have seen square flat heads on certain people 
that fed rough and harsh to the eye. 




A DESCENT INTO PARTICULARS 

I HIS chapter will be dull — dull and useful as work 
clothes and garden boots. It would be impossible 
to write such a chapter early in May, when all is 
joy and beauty, and the heart is light with the ex- 
pectation of fulfilling at last the promises of former years. By 
the middle of September, one has grown calmer and can see 
that a slight gain has been made in definite knowledge; the 
purple light of spring has mellowed to russet and tawny 
shades; though the horizon of the unachieved has moved but 
a little further o£F, its rim is still supported by fair hopes. 
With the siunmer's successes and failures inmiediately before 
the eyes, one can grasp the situation more clearly, and gen- 
eralize a multitude of apparently slightly related facts. 

Gardening is not the mere growing of a few pretty flowers, 
nor sending a man out to dig and trim, or a maid to gather the 
bloom which the chfttelaine arranges indoors while she talks 
volubly of my garden. Gardening is the gateway through 
which we approach another world than ours, a world gov- 
erned by inflexible laws, a world made up of units as individ- 
ual as human beings are; yet many bear close family resem- 
blances by which we trace their ancestry back to a remote 
common stock; a world in which some of its members are 
rapacious and self-seeking, others so sensitive and delicate that 
any imfavorable condition destroys them; some so prolific that, 
if unchecked, they would soon cover the globe; others bearing 
but a single child at long intervals; still others sterile and to be 
propagated only by cuttings or division of the root. 

68 
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The various talents and gifts observable in the human 
family have their equivalent in the way that certain plants 
emphasize portions of their organism. In the Venetian su- 
mach| or smoke tree (Rhus coiinus) we see the culmination of 
the plant in the curious extension and division of the petioles 
of the flowers, which is often mistaken for its bloom. Volum- 
nia, the goddess of petioles, must preside over its life. In Eu- 
phorbia heterophyUa and £. pukherrifna, known as Mexican 
Fire and poinsettia, the beauty lies in the scarlet bracts that 
surround the inconspicuous flowers; in the bittersweet, it is 
the scarlet aril surroimding the berry; in the Phy sails Fran- 
chetif or Japanese lantern plant, it is the briUiant red fruiting 
calyx. In some plants the chief value is in the foliage, which 
may be richly colored, or soft gray, white, or woolly; some 
have beautiful seed pods like honesty {Lunaria biennis); 
some are prized solely for their fragrance, as mignonette, boy 
love, Ambrosia artemesuBfolia, sweet fern, lemon verbena. 
Some are strange and grotesque in shape, as the Calceolaria 
and lady's-slipper. 

There are many plants that offend my sensibilities, not only 
because of their manner of growth, odor, habits, but they seem 
to stand for something distinctly impleasant or irritating. I 
look upon blotched, spotted and streaked flowers as offensive 
vulgarians; colored lilies represent bad taste and loud talking 
in the floral world. Some do not fulfill the pronuse of youth, 
as, for example, the common mullein. I know of nothing 
more alluring than a yoimg mullein unbitten by ambition. Its 
low rosette of woolly gray leaves are all that one can desire, 
and if it were content to remain a modest tuft, and send up a 
straight leafless stalk not over two feet high, and open its 
spike of flowers at one time, the mullein would be incompar- 
able. As it is, it reminds one of a person of simple worth who 
suddenly loses a sense of proportion and drags his imripe vir- 
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tues into public view in an undue struggle to make himself 
seen and felt in his community. If I were making mulleins, I 
should guard their youth more carefully, and check the first 
intimation of headiness. 

Some plants attract one from the beauty of their names. I 
confess this alone prompted me to buy Suphenandrafleocuosa^ 
Zea graciUima variegata, Euphorbia corrokUa, Deutzia gracilis, 
Amaryllis, Aspertda azurea setosa, Armeria formosa. Also 
poetic associations led me to appreciate Amaranthus, Laven- 
der, Spikenard, Asphodel, Rue, Rosemary. 

As a child I observed the invariable use of the correct botan- 
ical name of plants by florists and their assistants. A man 
might speak broken English and be apparently uneducated, 
but he never condescended to use the common name of a 
plant There is an equal reluctance on the part of the general 
public to adopt the specific name; they accept any makeshift 
in preference, little realizing that any scientific study, if pa- 
tiently pursued, shows beneath the dull temunology a vital 
principle that relates it with the living world. From this 
point of view, the dryest technical name becomes interesting 
and significant They are not mere arbitrary names, but de- 
scriptive terms that help one to choose exact varieties: thus 
rubefy rubra, coccinea, cardinalis,fulgefts, splendens denote red 
varieties; aUms, alba, albida, nivea, niveus, llanda, candidum 
represent white; roseus, rosea are rose colored or pink; ajoru- 
lea, ccdesiina, azurea, violacea are blue; aureum, aureus, flava, 
flavum, luieus, sulphur ea, the yellow; maculala, spotted or 
streaked with white; argetUea, silvery. Common garden va- 
rieties are indicated by hortensis, vulgaris, officinalis. Size is 
indicated by major or ma jus, tall; minus, nana, nanus, smalL 
Moschata, fragrans, odorata, odorissima, suaveolens represent 
fragrant varieties. A climbing variety is scandens, while a 
creeping one is repens, redinatum. Texture is denoted by 
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tomentosa, mollis, pubescens, villosa, as downy varieties; Air- 
sula, hairy; rugosa, rough; spinosissinuif thorny. A spring 
variety is vernay vemalis^ or vernis; a summer is asiivalis^ an 
autumn as autumnalis. The opium poppy is Papaver som- 
niferum^ literally the sleep-bearing poppy. It takes but a 
slight knowledge of Latin to imderstand the terminology of 
the garden, and the Latin name is so much more liquid and 
agreeable in its vowel soimds than the English equivalent 
that I love the Latin name. As in the best catalogues plants 
are thus classifiedi it is really necessary for the amateur to fa- 
miliarize himself with scientific names, which can be done by 
referring to a good botany, which gives both the common 
name and the Latin. 

But we must not linger over this fascinating subject for 
there are many other matters that need a word. For example 
the fragrance of flowers is seldom given the prominence it 
should have. By exercising a little thought, fragrant plants 
may be placed at the entrance of a garden, near objects of 
interest, or about the seats. There are fragrant flowers for the 
whole season, and special attention should be given to secure 
fragrant varieties of any species. A sweet odor seems to be 
one of the compensations given to certain plants that other- 
wise are handicapped by size, obscure color, or little beauty. 
What should we care for mignonette, ambrosia, violet, laven- 
der, fragrant evening stock if they had no perfume? Some 
plants possess every gift of fortime, such as roses, white lilies, 
lilac and fragrant peonies; but many of our favorites are 
loved for their perfume alone. I subjoin lists of the fra- 
grant flowers in my garden classified imder shrubs, peren- 
niab and annuals. By referring to the Appendix, their 
time of blooming may be determined. This list does not 
include roses. 
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FRAGRANT SHRUBS 



Boy love 

Bush Honeysuckle 

Chaste Tree {VUexagnusHMstus) 

Cladaskis Hndoria 

Clethra ainifoUa 

Chionanthus Virgtnicus 

Ekeagnus canadensis 

Lilac 



Locust, Honey 
Raspberry, Red-flowered 
Sumach, Fragrant 
Sweetbrier 
Sweet-gale 
Sweet-scented shrub 
Sjrringa 
Weigdia rosea 



FRAGRANT PERENNIAL VINES 



Clematis, Japanese 
Honeysuckle, Belgian 



Honeysuckle, Japanese 
Pciygtmum mtdHflomm 



FRAGRANT PERENNIALS 



Alyssum saxatUe 

Arabisaibida 

Aspenda odoraia 

Asphodel, Yellow 

Bouncing Bet 

Carnation, Hardy 

Clematis keradafdUa^ var. Da- 

vidiana 
ClemaUsreda 
Cydanten Ewop<eum 
Dianihus CairyophyOm 

/>. flwrnoHus 
Dictamnus 
Eld^ 

Eryskmim ockraiucum 
Feverfew 

Forget-me-not (in evening) 
Galiania candicans 
Galium boreale 

G. MoUugo 



GysopkUa pamcnlala 

Heliotrope, Garden 

Hesperis matronalis 

Hyacinth 

Hyacinth, Musk 

Jonquil 

Lavender 

LSmmanratmn 

Lily, Yellow Day 

Lily, Japan Day (Funkia sub* 

cordala) 
IMwm speciosum album 

L, speciosum rubrum 
Lily, St Bruno's 
Lily of the Valley 
Lychnis splendens 

L. vespertina 
Mallow, Musk 
Narcissus poeUcus var. alba 

plena odoraia 
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Paania, var. Marie Lemoine 
P.y var. humei cornea 

Pansy 

Phlox panicukUa 
P, divaricata 



Primrose^ Evening 

Rosemary 

Sweet-william 

Valerian 

Violet 



FRAGRANT ANNUALS 



Abronia 

AljTssum 

Ambrosia aHemesuejoUa 

Bartonia 

Bean, Flowering 

Candytuft 

Cleome pungens 

CeiUaurea, var. Imperialis alba 

Cephalipterum . 

Datura 

Eritrichium 

Fragrant evening stock 

Limnanthes 

Lupinus mutabiUs 

L. arboreus 

MandeviUa 

Matiynia 

Mignonette 



Moonflower 

Nasturtium 

Nicotiana 

Nycterinia 

Pansy 

Petunia (White) 

Scabious 

Schizapetalon 

Skviaserraia 

Stock 

Sweet Clover 

Sweet Fern 

Sweet Pea 

Sweet Sultan 

Verbena 

Verbena, Lemon-scented 

Wallflower 



Another matter which does not alwa]rs receive enough at- 
tention is the use of green in a garden. Green is the natural 
environment of a plant, but we have fallen into a pernicious 
habit of crowding together colored bedding plants so solidly in 
many of our public parks and boulevards, where flowers are 
supposed to have an educational value for the masses, that a 
protest should rise against this false idea of beauty. Properly 
insulated by green, one can use colors near each other that 
would clash if brought immediately together. Take for ex- 
ample a red bed: there are but few pure red flowers; they 
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range from scarlet and orange scarlet into crimson and bluish 
tones of magenta and solf erino. The result is fatal if these are 
mixed indiscriminately together; but, using the pure red as a 
central note, a border may gradually merge either into the 
yellow-reds or the purplish-reds, and if plenty of green is used 
to separate the plants, the efiFect is gorgeous. A proper ad- 
mixture of light airy plants such as GypsophUa paniculata^ 
Asperula hexaphylla, Gaura Lindheimeriy meadow rue, gar- 
den heliotrope, Stevia serrata, Galium boreale, wild carrot and 
caraway will add loveliness to brilliant reds, 

A successful red bed, or one of any given color, is not the 
product of a season. One must begin by assembling the 
plants, and arrange them theoretically; but each year will 
witness removals and new combinations. It may be well to 
make a note, while plants are still in bloom, of any change to 
be made in the autunm; for, in the reconstructing days, de- 
tails are apt to be overlooked and plans forgotten. Most 
perennials are benefited by occasional lifting, and the larger 
the plant, the more likely it is to require division after a few 
years. Of course shrubs are exceptions to this rule. If a 
number of plants of mixed unknown ccdors, say of phlox, are 
planted at once, they may be marked when they bloom by the 
color xode I have indicated for marking seeds, and in the au- 
tunm can be redistributed according to their precise color. 

A most careful study should be made of the character of 
plants, their relative size, height, and time of blooming; also 
the duration of bloom. Tall plants should be placed in the 
rear, and low ones toward the front of beds or borders; or the 
tall ones may be planted in the center of large areas. In re- 
moving a plant think twice before digging it up, and thrice be- 
fore resetting it. Have the new location already prq)ared, 
with a bucket of water at hand, and soil adapted to the needs 
of the new occupant dug over and mellowed considerably 
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lower than the plant is to be set In removing, loosen the 
ground all about a plant or shrub, and if it holds fast, run 
your hands down among the roots, and lift them gradually so 
as not to break them. Take up earth in a mass about the 
roots, if possible, and it is well to water the plant thoroughly 
before attempting to remove it, which prevents the earth from 
scatt^ing from the roots. Make a puddle of water in the hole, 
set in the plant, and draw in the loose soil gradually, working 
it in carefully among the roots which shoiild be spread out; 
pour on more water and fill up the hole, pressing down the 
earth with the hand, or very lightly with the foot. Do not 
trample hard, for the roots are often tender or brittle. Reset 
the plant as deep as it was before, taking care not to allow the 
earth to settle among the stalks in the crown. Make a slight 
depression about the plant so that, when watered, the mois- 
ture will collect and sink in gradually. By taking these pre- 
cautions I have transplanted large specimens in full flower 
without the slightest injury. Firmly rooted plants or shrubs 
shoiild be lifted after a heavy rain storm when the earth will 
be found to be loose and mellow to a great depth. 

Ferns add interest to beds of any color. I do not know 
their exact botanical names, but I have taken perhaps six va- 
rieties of native ferns from the woods, and have disposed them 
in various beds with good e£Fect. They may be taken up 
either in early spring, or, by cutting back, may be trans- 
planted successfully in midsmnmer, if shaded for a few days 
and well watered. Contrary to the common belief, both ferns 
and cardinal flower may be given full sun and rather a dry 
location, provided the soil is rich. I once had a cardinal 
flower given me when in full bloom, and as there seemed little 
chance of saving the bloom I took no pains to shade it for a 
while; but it bore the change well, continued to blossom and 
the following year was greatly increased in height and vigor. 
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notwithstanding it was placed in a dry bed in full sun. Later 
a seedling appeared in the hard-baked walk at the edge of a 
stone step, and owing to my negligent hoe, escaped infantile 
disaster. Through the severe droughts of the past three sea- 
sons, it has flourished and bloomed in the dry hard soil, in 
full s\mshine, the stone over the root being its salvation. It 
is almost impossible to tell a cardinal flower from Veronica 
spicata when in the seedling state; the only difference being 
that the cardinal plant has a leaf of a darker green and less 
crenate at the edge. I mention this because the destruction 
of yoimg Veronicas is one of my occupations: they lodge at 
all seasons in every unguarded place. 

Another addition to the green of a garden is obtained from 
the first year's growth of the Allegheny vine (Adlumia cir- 
rhosa). It is a biennial and does not nm as a vine until the 
second year; but the first year it makes a low spreading 
growth of delicately divided leaves on long slender stems, 
much resembling the maidenhair fern, and it is quite as use- 
ful as that fern in the arrangement of cut flowers. I espe- 
cially reconmiend the plant for this purpose, and as an equally 
beautiful vine the second year. It then dies; but as it is self- 
sowing it is permanent when once established. As it does not 
root deeply, the first year's growth may be used in a lily bed 
with the pink annual larkspur as a shade to the ground. In 
an iris bed a cover to the ground may be secured by growing 
pansies, either as seeds, which bloom in a few weeks, or set- 
ting out the full grown plants. Other plants that root but 
lightly are candytuft, sweet alysstun, Clarkia pucheUa, Scotch 
pinks and Helianthemtun, and they may be grown in lily or 
rose beds. Gladioh are to be recommended for rose beds, as 
they require much the same conditions as roses, and do not 
shade the ground. I have tried Shu*ley poppies in a rose bed, 
and though they root Ughdy, they make such a rank growth 
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in rich soil that they choke the roses. Some people use peren- 
nial phlox among rose bushes so as to carry bloom into the 
autumn. 

Another useful plant is the hop vine, which transplants 
easily, increases rapidly at the root when well established, and 
covers a wall, trellis or an arbor with graceful festoons bear- 
ing the pale green fruiting calyxes. Among other green vines 
the Vu*gim'a creeper stands out preeminently for use in a se- 
vere climate or exposed situation. It takes some time to get 
established, but once started, there is no limit to the growth. 
It needs some sun, plenty of fertilizing, as much or little water 
as you wish to give, but above everything severe priming each 
autimm, and the result is wonderful. Our cottage is com- 
pletely clothed with it, and I give an illustration of the way the 
vine looks after priming in the autumn. It covers the screen 
at our front door without interfering with opening the door; 
and it is often amusing to see how puzzled people are about 
entering through a vine. We also contrived a way to use the 
creeper over a treUis built on a back piazza. Holes were cut 
in the floor near the house, the vines were drawn up through 
them and fastened to the wall and then trained over the trellis, 
to give shade to a table where we take our meals al fresco. 
The drip from the roof supplies the vines with sufficient mois- 
ture, and though they do not thrive as well on this north wall 
under such unusual conditions, they make a gradual growth 
each year. 

There is needless prejudice against covering a shingled or 
frame cottage with Virginia creeper, because it is said to rot 
the walls. We have found this is not true. Sixteen years ago, 
when we took our old house, the frame was newly shingled, 
and where the vine is close and thick near the roof, the 
shingles are still new and fresh looking; elsewhere they have 
turned a silvery gray. The leaves, extending outward, act 
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like countless watersheds, and only when they fall do the walls 
ever get wet There are two varieties of Virginia creeper, one 
with light green, rather thin leaves, that turn a bright scarlet 
in the autumn, the other has heavier glossy dark green leaves 
that turn a dark maroon at the edge before frost comes, and 
bright crimson later. The second variety is the stronger and 
more beautiful of the two. 

Adam devised an ingem'ous use of a dumpheap of rocks and 
ddbris, the accumulation of former generations, by having the 
stones piled as compactly as possible, and held in place by a 
retaining wall. When leveled, he earthed it over, and sowed 
it with grass seed, and the result is a broad terraced driveway 
across a swale. It is edged with oaks and maples that had 
found lodgment in the original heap, and having now at- 
tained enormous size, they complete one of the most pictur- 
esque features of our premises. 

There are three plants that have no value for flowers that 
give a delicious perfume to a garden; one, a low herb, whose 
trade name is Ambrosia Mexicana, also Southernwood or boy 
love, because it seldom bears any flower (Artemesia Abro- 
tanum)j and sweet fern (Artemesia annua)^ which grows four 
feet high with delicately cut fern-like leaves, small greenish 
inconspicuous flowers, and green stems that turn red in au- 
timm. The odor of it is both sweet and aromatic. It is also 
said that Kochia scoparia is very attractive as it turns a beau- 
tiful red in autumn. I bought it under the name of Belvidere 
{Kochia trichophila) which makes the same claim, and either 
I got a wrong variety, or something was amiss, for it was not 
beautiful at any season. 

I have used siunach extensively about the house for the sake 
of the beautiful foliage both in summer and autumn: it turns a 
flaming red imder the first frost. The creamy green flowers 
are borne in great panicles, which turn late in September to a 
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deep crimson. The rose-bug infests the siunach and some- 
times strips the bloom to the naked stems. Care should be 
taken lest it spread from the root 

The tall cosmos makes a beautifiil background for colored 
flowers andy though it is so tardy in coming into bloom that it 
seldom flowers in the North before the frosts come, its fluflfjr 
green fur is lovely to look upon if one can spare the room to 
grow it. A single plant often grows six to eight feet high and 
three feet in diameter. I have seen the tall cosmos lifted, 
when in full bloom, just before frost, and planted in tubs for 
house use. If transplanted carefully, it continues to bloom 
until Christmas, a truly wonderful sight. 

I find the maidenhair tree (Sdisburia adiantifolia^ also 
sold as Ginkgo biloba) to be entirely hardy. It is from China 
and has interesting foliage that resembles the leaves of maid- 
enhair fern, triangular and notched at the outer margin. The 
fruit is a drupe, and both the fleshy part and the nut are eaten 
in China. As the male and female flowers grow on separate 
trees, the Chinese plant the two close together so that they are 
practically one tree, producing male and female flowers. My 
specimen remains a low shrub, though in some portions of the 
United States it grows to the size of a large tree. 

Brilliant autiunn effects, that brighten a garden after a 
sharp frost has killed the flowers, are secured through the use 
of certain perennials and shrubs. Among the former I note 
that the foliage of meadow-rue turns a deep yellow; that of the 
Aster Navi-Bdgiij which bears a heavy terminal cluster of 
rosy lilac flowers with bronze yellow centers, turns a rich pur- 
plish rose. Spirea tomentosa becomes orange, orange red and 
bronze; Kochia scopariCf a brilliant red; simdrops {(Enothera 
fruiiicosa, var. sflendem) also become a velvety red, as does 
Lythrum salicaria. 

Among shrubs that turn a fine color are Spirea prunifolia, 
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ders that are not revealed to the common eye. I recall an 
episode that occurred in Florida which illustrates this point. 
In front of the house we took for the winter stood a live- 
oak tree that gave me peculiar pleasure as I walked home at 
sirnset) and saw its delicate tracery of foliage against a rose- 
tinted northwestern sky. I frequendy chose that hour to re- 
turn in order to enjoy the perfect beauty. I spoke of it so 
often, that the owner of the house asked me to show it to her. 
I walked her off to the place where it was loveliest, and then 
bade her turn around and look. "Why," exclaimed she, "it 
is beautiful, but I never saw it before, though I have Uved 
here twenty years. Indeed I have been on the point of 
having that tree cut down, for it looked so ugly from my 
window." 

An interesting feature of a garden is the use of a succession 
of low border plants as an edging. There is no one plant that 
will continue to bloom throughout the season, and instead of 
using a single variety, try planting three or four that will sup)- 
plement each other. For example, one may use rock cress 
(Arabis alpina), which blooms early in May and alternated 
with this the forget-me-not {Myosotis alpestris), a hardy variety 
that blooms later in May, and the Scotch pink, DiatUhus 
flumariuSj that blooms in June, leaving spaces where sweet 
alyssum or cand)rtuf t may flower during the remainder of the 
summer. By this arrangement a flowering edge may be main- 
tained throughout the season without lifting or setting out 
a plant I have planted forget-me-not and JSgopodium 
varigata just outside the board enclosures of my beds in 
the walks, and they completely hide these ugly but useful 
boundaries. 

For border plants I recommend among blue and purple 
perennials; ScUla Sibericay Anemone Pulsatilla^ pansy and 
lady's delight for April; Aubretia ddtoideSy var. Eyerie Mya 
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soHs alpesirisj var. Victoria^ Jacob's ladder, creeping phlox 
{Phlox sublata airopurpurea)^ Russian violets for May and 
early June. Campanula turbinata for July. Of the blue an- 
nuals there are dwarf varieties of Ageratum, Linaria marroc- 
cana, pansy, Nigella, Nolana, Whitlavia, Phacelia, Nemo- 
phila for July; and for August most of these are still in bloom 
to which may be added verbena. 

For a pmk edging there are among perennials Scilla nutans^ 
var. rosea for April; pink forget-me-not, creeping phlox 
{phlox sublata) for May. English daisy {BeUis permnis) for 
May on through the season. For Jime, Crucienella stylosa^ 
maiden pink, Armeria planiagineaf Helianthemum, Japan 
pinks (if in their second year), Saponaria ocymoides, sweet- 
william, Tunica saocifraga, Verbena montanaj which is not 
quite hardy with me. Of pink annuals for June are Clarkia, 
candytuft; for July, Ageralum, var. Lasseuocii, Abronia urn- 
beUala grandiflora, the exquisite peach-colored catchfly {Silene 
compacta, var. pl.fl.)^ branching larkspur (if sown the previ- 
ous autumn, else it will not bloom until August or even Sep- 
tember). FenzUa (Gilia dianlhoides rosea), Saponaria cali- 
brica and verbena; for August Vinca rosea. 

Among red perennials for an edging are Aubretia deltoides, 
var. LeiclUhiniij tulips and hyacinths for April and May. 
For Jime, Japan pinks, Saponaria ocymoides, var. spiendens 
and sweet-william, for July, Callirhde involucrata, coral bells 
{Heuchera sanguinea) and dwarf snapdragon. Red annuals 
for July as an edging are Adonis asHvalis, mignonette (Re- 
seda, var. excelsior), dwarf nasturtium, pinks, portulaca, Col- 
lomia couinea and Verbena, var. Defiance. 

Yellow perennials for an edge are crocus and pansy for 
April; Adonis vemafis, Alyssum saxatile, var. compacta. 
Erysimum pucheUum and Iceland poppy for May; for June, 
Helianthemum alpestre; for July, sundrops {CEnothera fnUi- 
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cosCf var. splendens); yellow annuals there are for July: 
dwarf nasturtiuniy Abronia areneria^ Oxyura chrysofUhe- 
moideSf pansy, portulaca, and dwarf snapdragon. For Au- 
gust; Erysimum Perofskianum, Lasthenia Califomica, Lim- 
natUhes Douglasii. 

Of white border perennials are snowdrops and crocus for 
April; forget-me-not, lily of the valley, Phlox subkUa, var. alba, 
Arabis albida, evergreen candytuft, white Iceland poppy and 
English daisy for May; Anemone sylvesirisy Spirea filipen- 
dula, var. pl.Jl* (which grows with me but a foot high), 
Tiarella cordifolia, Japanese and plimiarius pinks, Galium 
borealCf thrift or sea-pink, sweet-wiUiam, goutweed {Mgopo- 
dium varigala), Helianthemum miUabilis for June; and for 
July: dwarf white snapdragon. Of white June annuals suit- 
able for edging are alyssimi, candytuft, cynoglossum, nas- 
turtium, Nemophila; for July: Abronia, Ageratum, SUene 
armeria, CoUinsia bicolor, Eritrichiiun, Eucharidium, Mesem- 
bryanthemum, Nigella, Nycterinia, pansy, pinks, portulaca, 
Saponaria calibrica, var. alba, snapdragon (as an annual), 
Whitlavia. For August are Callindrinia spedosa alba, Lep- 
tosiphon, Gilia androseca and verbena. 

The showiest flowers, and in many cases the longest 
bloomers, may be classified according to their color and time 
of beginning to bloom. The following lists are not exhaus- 
tive, merely a suggestion. 

BLUE PERENNIALS 

APKn.. Hyacinth, lungwort {Mertmsia Virginica), sdlla. 

May. Lilac, columbine, German iris, wistaria. 

Jttne. Canterbury bells, Spanish and English iris, Lupinus poly- 
phyilus, peony. 

July. Campanula, Clematis Jackmofmi, Japanese iris, larkspur, 
PkysosUgia Virginiana, monkshood, Stohesia cyanea, Veronica spicaUi, 
PkUycodon, 
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August. Peiennial phlox, Erigeron glaucus, climbing monkshood 
(AamUum redinaium), 
Sepixmber. Perennial asters, BdUoma laHsqmma, 

BLUE ANNUALS 

June. Bachelor's button, dwarf convolvulus, Nolana. 
July. Asters, lupines, peony poppy (lilac). 
August. Browallia, rocket, scabious. 

PINK PERENNIALS 

April. Hyacinth. 

May. Japanese flowering crab-apple, peach and plum, lilac, colum- 
bine, Eremurus robustuSy Lychnis dioica rosea, 

June. Roses, Diervilla, Incannilea Ddavayi^ foxglove, lupine (Lu" 
fmus Dou^asi), a cross between the annual and peiennial varieties, 
Lychms flos cuc$di, oriental pof^y, queen of the prairie, sweet-william. 

July. Mountain laurel, rhododendron, Canterbury bells, hollyhock, 
peiennial pea. 

August. Perennial phlox, gladiolus, canna, dahlia, lilies, hibiscus. 

September. Japanese anemone, asters, hybrid perpetual roses, 
stonecrop, chrysanthemum. 

PINK ANNUALS 

June. Poppies, Oaikia. 
July. Asteis, Godetia, Lavatera, sweet pea. 
August. Cosmos, larkspurs, scabious, Tridax hicolor rosea, salpi- 
glottis. 
September. Late cosmos. 

RED PERENNIALS 

April and May. Tulips, Japan quince, red Japanese peach, colum- 
bine, scailet lychnis, crown imperial. 

June. Roses, weigelia, foxglove, lilies, peony, oriental poppy, sweet- 
william, scariet honeysuckle. 
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July. Spirea superba, beigamot, cardinal flower, geum, Lyihrum 
sdUcaria^ trumpet creeper. 
AuousT. Smoke bush, dahlia, gladiolus, hollyhock, phlox, tritoma. 
September. Japanese lantern plant. 
OcTOBSS. Chr]^anthemum. 

RED ANNUALS 

June. Poppy, scariet nmner bean. 

July. Amaranthus, aster, cockscomb, nasturtium, phlox, zinnia. 

August. Salpiglossis, scabious. 

YELLOW PERENNIALS 

April. Crocus, pansy (if in second year). 

May. Forsythia, columbine, Iceland poppy, jonquil,*tulip. 

June. Roses, Doromcum Caucasicum, yellow day lily {HemerocaUis 
/lova), lu|Mne, pttony, Thermopsis Carolimana, 

July. Evening primrose, Gaillardia, Hunnemania, rudbeckia, Asckp* 
ias hiberosa, 

August. Canna, dahlia, golden glow, hollyhock, Helen flower, 
perennial simflowers. 

September and October. Chrysanthemum. 

YELLOW ANNUALS 

June. Calendula, nasturtium, Eschscholtda. 

July. Summer chiysanthemum, marigold, snapdragon. 

August. Simflower and zinnia. 

WHITE PERENNIALS 

April. Crocus and snowdrop. 

May. Bridal wreath, Spirea Van HouUeif fringe-tree, peaii bush, 
flowering dogwood, deutzias, lilac, scarlet thorn, columUne, narcissus, 
German iris. 

June. Locust-tree, roses, snowball-tree, syringa, perennial candy' 
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tuft, Paris daisy, foxglove, garden heliotrope, lupine, goatsbeard, 
meadow-rue, peony, Hesperis matronaHs. 

JXTLY. Elderberry, beUflower, wild clematis, Ckrysanihemum max- 
imum, C. laHfolium, Japan day lily, Japanese iris. Madonna lily, platy- 
oodon, Spirea sorbifolia, yucca. 

August. Hydrangea, hibiscus, hollyhock, auratum lily, Lildmn 
speciosum album, perumial phlox. 

Sefieiiber. Japanese anemone, ClemaUs pamculata, Polygonum 
muUifiorum, 

October. Chrysanthemums, Boltonia, asters. 



WHITE ANNUALS 

June. Poppy, malope. 

July. Arctotis, aster, cosmos, gaura, nicotiana, petunia, stod[, sweet 
pea, snapdragon. 
August. Scabious. 
September. Late cosmos. 

I will enumerate a few of the combinations that I have 
foimd successful: Arabis aUnda with grape hyacinth or PUox 
sublata; perennial candjrtuf t and Lychnis diaica or Meriensia 
Vtrginica; Phlox divaricala and ferns; Jacob's ladder and 
white Iceland poppy of the second year's growth; German 
iris and blue lupines; white iris and Anchusa Barrelieri; coral 
bells and white daisies, annual gypsophila or caraway; JEgopo- 
dium and forget-me-not; white foxglove and yellow day lily; 
harebell, dropwort and ferns; white foxglove and perennial 
blue larkspur; blue larkspur and meadow-rue; monkshood 
and meadow-rue; Asperula hexaphylla, Achillea and blue or 
pink cornflower; Gypsophila paniculala or Galium MoUugo 
and mallow {Malva sylvestris); campanulas and feverfew; 
elderberry, monkshood, tall blue larkspur and meadow-rue; 
oriental poppy and ciimamon fern; cornflower and candjrtuf t; 
pink catchfly and aimual gypsophila and candjrtuft; red Shurley 
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poppy with a border of Mgo podium and ferns; garden helio- 
trope and larkspur or monkshood; pink Shirley poppies and 
Paris daisy; bee bahn and Galium MoUugo or Gypsophila 
panicukUa; amaranthus and Chrysanthemum maximum and 
hydrangea; Veronica spicata and white Physostegia; lilac 
Physostegia and white larkspur; star flower {Tritdeia laoca) 
and CoroniUa varia; wild carrot and Rudbeckia or blue lark- 
spur; pink mallow and Euphorbia corrolata; Chrysanthemum 
maximum and hollyhocks; bouncing Bet and lilac paeony 
poppy; nigella, candytuft and annual blue larkspur; pink 
branching annual larkspur and the first year's growth of Alle- 
gheny vine; perennial white phlox and hydrangea with golden 
glow or Helen flower; gaura and cardinal flower; amaran- 
thus and early cosmos; pink or red scabious and pink or 
white early cosmos; gladiolus and perennial phlox or Japanese 
anemone; Stokesia cyanea and Achillea; Aster Novi-Belgii 
and blue or lavender Michaelmas daisy and white perennial 
phlox or white or blue Boltonia. 

It may be objected that a too frequent use of white is made 
in the suggested combinations. I can only repeat what I say 
elsewhere, that white and green are the best possible foik for 
colored flowers, and are indispensable in a garden that ex- 
presses delicacy and grace. 

There are many plants whose manner of growth does not 
lend them easily to general combinations, although the color 
may be harmonious; for example: the German iris throws out 
a heavy root stock in a cu-cular way, which soon makes an un- 
manageable clump; and if divided, to keep it small, it takes a 
year, or more, according to the division, for it to bloom again. 
Also the IncarvUlea Delavayi is surroimded by large radical 
leaves that are so admirably adapted as a backgroimd for its 
tall flower stalks that it needs no other plant as a foil. The 
same is true of Archangelica with its great acanthus leaves. 
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which, of course may be stripped off; yet they lend a peculiar 
distinction to the enormous white heads of bloom. In many 
instances it is better not to relate plants with others; make a 
group of them and let them stand for their own worth. 
Plants of slender delicate growth should not be placed in re- 
lation with those of sturdy form. Thus Tritdeia laxa, which 
is lovely with CoroniUa varia, would be put out of coimte- 
nance if planted with Chrysanthemum maximum. 

It is well to bear in mind the peculiarity of some plants that 
open only in the simshine or at twilight, for such should not 
be given conspicuous position. Among those that open at 
nightfall are NicoHana affinis, evem'ng primrose, Nycterinia 
capensisy moonflower, fragrant evening stock, and Hesperis 
matronalisy which, though open all day, is only fragrant at 
dusk. Among the flowers that open only in sunshine are Ana- 
gallis, dwarf convolvulus, Nolana, sim-drop primrose, Cal- 
landrinia, Helianthemum, and Mesembryanthemum. Among 
those that close at night are some of the perennial asters, La- 
vatera, mallow, Malope, oriental poppy, Shirley poppy, cer- 
tain pinks, some roses, Rhodanthe; while dog-fennel drops 
its petals as if in sleep, and the Arctotis grandis has such an 
intermittent way of opening and closing its flowers that I could 
not be certain whether it preferred sunny or cloudy weather. 

I am often asked if my garden does not take all my time. 
It is now a himdred and twenty feet long and sixty feet deep, 
representing many yearly extensions and two nursery beds. 
I can say very decidedly that it does not. In the spring, when 
it is a luxury to dig and play in the simshine, I sometimes give 
whole days to it; at other times, a few hours now and then are 
all that I can spare, and in the autiunn an occasional day is 
devoted to clearing out and resetting; but I should say that the 
actual time given averages not more than half a day in a week. 
The reason the garden requires such little care is that the 
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ground has been thoroughly prepared, and the plants having 
been set with reference to their peculiar needs, provide for 
themselves. Annuals are grouped in a small area, and re- 
quire very slight attention, if the heavens are propitious. My 
advice to an amateur is to let a garden follow a natural growth 
from small beginnings, and add to it only as you need elbow 
room. Half the pleasure in life is to grow and to make 
breaches in old horizons. If you b^in too ambitiously, ex- 
tensions may become a burden, and the more assistance you 
require, the less the personal joy. Occasionally I have a man 
for half a day to haul cart-loads of various soils to my dimip- 
ing groimd, or to gather stones for new walls; but this is the 
extent of my purchasing power, for I prefer to devote f imds to 
bu]ring choice varieties rather than to employ a man's labor. 
However this represents a personal idiosyncrasy of one who 
has learned to value the probable Irish ancestor, who has 
entailed upon me a wholesome love of work. 

In choosing a site for a garden, let it have a southern ex- 
posure, or one to the southeast or southwest; get all possible 
shelter from the north, northeast and northwest winds and 
storms. If procurable in no other way, plant a hedge or wind 
break of trees a few yards from the garden, but not so close as 
to encroach on the soiL Some trees will nm out their roots 
for yards in search of water or mellow earth. Choose a place 
with natural beauty and some irrq;ularity. Use the defects 
as so many opportunities to bring out individual beauty. Un- 
less your mind is constitutionally built on straight lines avoid 
long straight walks and borders. In marking out curved walks 
or beds, lay down a rope or hose to represent the proposed 
line, and study your curves from many points. A defect in 
curvature may not show from one place yet be obvious from 
another. Any imdue flattening or bulging of a curve spoik its 
contour. Seek to have features of particular interest, to be 
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seen at the end of a vista or where walks converge, or as a cen- 
tral idea. If, beyond the garden, a distant landscape is of- 
fered, study the possibility of having it framed in by branches 
of trees. A remarkable example of this is the manner the 
Japanese have pictured imder innumerable phases their favor- 
ite moimtain, Fugi-yama, always represented with a tree in 
the foregroimd, enhancing, but not concealing, the view. 

Keep the garden closely related to the house, where it may 
be enjoyed from the windows or a piazza. If necessary cut a 
window down into a door leading out to it Plant sweet- 
scented honeysuckle and other fragrant things where the south 
wind, the prevailing quarter in the summer, may blow the 
fragrance through the house. 




PROPAGATION OF PLANTS 

HE first requisite for the propagation and growth 
of plants is a suitable soiL Most people take their 
soil as they find it, adding much or little dressing 
from the barnyard, or patent fertilizers, put in 
their plants, and abide by the results, which are, that certain 
things flourish well and others quietly disappear. This gentle 
disappearance, usually attributed to the weather, the nursery- 
man's stock, or pests, is the only protest a plant can utter 
against an imsuitable diet It generally gives a month's 
warning that it is about to quit your service when it pines and 
droops, and whenever you see a plant grow pale and languid 
it is high time to consult authorities. I presume the best 
all-around soil is a rich sandy loam, for this is adapted to the 
majority of plants. By loam I mean the top soil of pasture 
or grass-lands, just imder the grass for a few inches. It is full 
of fiber, and is the product of decayed v^etation, which has 
been incorporated m the earth beneath and has enriched it 
It is generally brown or almost black, finely pulverized and 
rich in himius. It varies greatly, owing to the character of the 
soil beneath. In low wet lands it is black, heavy and some- 
times a little sour, which last condition can be altered by 
spreading out a pile of it to the sun and air, and letting it 
freeze through a winter. In sandy districts it will be very 
light, and will need manuring, and, if procurable, a little clay 
and black muck well mixed with it, to give it body. In 
gravelly places it will need leaf mold, black muck and per- 
haps a little sand A heavy loam resting on a clay subsoil is 
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one of the best conditions, though it is harder to work; but it 
will need less fertilizing, will retain moisture and keep fertile 
longer than any other. This is a favorable condition for roses. 
The basis of all gardens should be loam, with a bottom layer 
of turf tum^ root side up, and other ingredients spread over 
the whole area; or, a still better way would be to make a rich 
general compost of one half loam mixed with leaf mold, sand, 
ashes, well rotted manure in moderate quantity. When this 
is well distributed, and dug in, special conditions may be 
created where they are needed. In setting out roses more 
manure and a little clay may be added directly to the soil 
where they are planted. For plants that thrive in sandy soil, 
a considerable quantity of sharp sand may be given. Others 
require leaf mold to excess, and this may be given. In short 
every plant, according to its need, may be provided with its 
own peculiar nutriment. It is also well to have a small pile of 
general compost to which has been added an equal amount of 
well rotted cow or horse manure, and let it stand a whole year 
or longer, sUrring it from time to time until it is perfectly in- 
corporated. After a year or two this may be used on lilies and 
gladioli, neither of which will survive if placed in direct con- 
tact with fresh manure, yet require a highly enriched soil. If 
you have a clay soil your difficulty will be greatly increased, for 
it hardens and cakes badly, and you must at any cost add a 
quantity of sharp sand to lighten it. Manuring will not do it, 
and sand is a necessity. I carefully save the coarse mulch and 
leaves removed from the garden in early spring, adding to 
them all the fresh refuse of plants, as they are trinmied after 
flowering, and u;>on this pile I place a little manure and com- 
mon loam. By autmnn the bottom of it is resolved into a 
finely pulverized soil that makes an ideal fertilizer for plants 
when they are reset and prepared for winter. With a good 
general compost basis to which other ingredients, previously 
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mentioned, have been added where required, one can raise 
every variety of plant suited to temperate r^ions. In the 
Appendix I have given the particular kind of soil recom* 
mended for the plants named, and it is worth while to give this 
subject serious consideration. 

There are various methods of propagatmg plants — the 
commonest is from seed; yet I have shown in my chapter on 
Seeds, and also m the cultural conditions given in the Appen- 
dix, that it is not enough to plant a seed in good soil and 
water it Certain seeds are more exacting than this, and it 
is well to give attention to the time of year when it is best 
to sow them; also the length of time they retain vitality* 
It is not prudent to plant perennial seeds in a cold northern 
climate as late as August or the first of September; for if they 
come up promptly the little seedlings will not grow large 
enoi^h to establish themselves before winter. It is a waste 
of time and seed to try it Either plant them later, so that 
they may lie dormant until spring, or wait until spring, imless 
you have a cold frame, and can give them attention through 
the winter. Seeds that take six months to germinate may 
be planted in September or October. 

Further, the amateur may not realize it, but the price of 
seeds bears a close relation to his probable success with them. 
Five-cent packages will prove an excellent training-school for 
one, as they represent prolific sure seeders that will grow if 
you but throw them out of a window. The ten-cent ones 
will survive many ignorances; the fifteen-cent ones require 
specific knowledge, while the twenty-five and fifty-cent kinds 
are a pure gamble, being seeds of costly hybrid varieties that 
are apt to revert, or new acquisitions that may not be entirely 
acclimated to our difficult climatic conditions. Do not sow 
the whole package at once; seeds have been known not to 
come up, and a second and even third trial are oftai neces- 
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sary. If annuals, a succession of sowings insures a succes- 
sion of bloom: but do not sow as I did once: — 

I had not much space to give to poppies, and I was delighted 
with the idea of succession; so the seed was sown in little 
patches, perhaps eight inches apart, and the extra plants 
thinned out. When about four inches high I put more Shir- 
ley seed in the spaces so as to alternate with the growing 
plants. They also came up promptly, but the first planting 
became an impenetrable jungle through which no ray of 
simh'ght penetrated. I was pleased, for I foresaw a pro- 
longed thicket of bloom throi^h the smnmer. By and by 
when the first growth showed signs of fading, I b^an a 
search for the successors, and faith! they needed a rescuer 
badly. Of all the anemic, attenuated growths I ever reared, 
they were the sickliest. In vain to admit them to sun and 
air then: they had reached a state of painful dech'ne, and 
speedily faded from view. When you plant a succession of 
an3rthing, choose a new s;>ot each time, where the plants may 
have at least a fighting chance for life. 

Remember, however, that when you imdertake to raise 
perenm'als from seed, you should have the hope of living 
several years; else you may plant and leave it to men, who 
shall come after you, to gather the fruit thereof. Happy is 
the perennial seed that comes up in less than three or four 
months; happy is the perennial seedling that achieves a vigor- 
ous tuft of leaves the second year; thrice happy is the owner 
of the seedling that grows to a blooming clump the third 
year. If you have an incurable malady, either confine your- 
self to annuals, or buy full-grown perenm'als. Only those 
in whose veins the life currents pulse strongly, and have confi- 
dence in the future, can afford to play with perennial seeds, or 
plant young trees. I am willing to gamble with Fate, and 
yearly buy the tardy seed, and only resort to the purchase of 
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plants when I have failed repeatedly to germinate certain 
seeds. 

Do not think because you have a perennial garden that 
you can set out your plants once for all, and then retire on 
the half-pay list. It often takes more strenuous labor to get 
a plant out of the ground than it took to put it in. A peren- 
nial garden worthy of its name grows like Jack 's bean-stalk 
and requires division, resetting and bestowal u;>on the poor 
twice a year: not every plant of course; but enough to keep 
up a continual exhuming and excavation. 

There are various ways of dividing roots, and imless you 
know your plant well it is advisable to lift it bodily and hold 
an autopsy. Some plants, like the Armerias, make a single 
close tuft of leaves and the root cannot be divided safely. 
They must be propagated by seeds or cuttings. Others send 
out running shoots from the root, each in turn making a sep- 
arate root growth of its own, such as the Michaelmas daisy, 
garden heliotrope, sweet-william, Physostegia, Bocconia sub- 
cordata, Achillea, Boltonia; these can be separated and reset. 
Others form huge clumps and must be divided by a spade; 
others form a clustered group of separate roots, which need 
only to be imtwined and set out; the Verbascum for example. 
I have tried in the Appendix to cover this point of propaga- 
tion by division of the root in its special application to dif- 
ferent varieties. 

Some plants require layering for their propagation, which 
is to bend a branch down to the groimd, making a slight 
incision in the stem near a bud with a sharp knife, usually 
cutting in a slanting direction, paging it down either with a 
hairpin or a small pronged twig so as to keep it in place, 
then covering this incision an inch or more deep with sandy 
loam. Keep well watered, and in the course of a few weeks, 
roots will form at this point, and in six months or a year the 
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branch may be severed from the parent plant and reset. 
This IS the usual way that Wistaria is increased; also the 
honeysuckle and many other plants which I enumerate later. 
Sometimes a branch cannot be bent down, and then the 
method used is different. A flower-;>ot or similar receptacle 
is cut in two lengthwise; the branch is run through the hole 
in the bottom and the two halves of the pot are then tied 
firmly together and filled with earth* The incision in the 
stem should come well below the surface of the earth in the 
pot, and the latter held securely in place by building a tem- 
porary support for it to rest on. This is a more difficult 
method, though frequently used by nurserymen. The clean 
cut partial incision in the stem promotes the formation of roots 
at that point, and the root formation may also be facilitated 
by scraping the bark h'ghtly where the roots are to form. 

Another method of propagation is by cuttings, which may 
be taken from the ripe old wood, the half ripened wood or 
new green shoots according to the plant They are set in 
sand or sandy loam so as to cover two or three eyes or buds, 
allowing from two to six inches of the wood above ground; 
they are usually covered with a txunbler or glass jar for a 
season to prevent their becoming dry. If kept too moist 
they are inclined to rot; but if allowed to become dry, the 
delicate rootlets are killed at once. Cuttings should have 
little or no sun, for a time; and various devices have been 
worked out to promote their rooting well. One of the most 
practical suggestions is to take a box, and cut the sides so as 
to form a slanting top on which is fitted a glass frame. The 
box is filled with sand mixed with a little rich loam and the 
cuttings set with but one or two eyes above the earth. The 
glass cover retains the moisture, and may be lifted a Uttle 
each day to admit air. Bottom heat, which may be derived 
from manure imder the sandy soil, will facilitate growth if the 
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weather is very cool. When the cuttings tave rooted — ^and 
this takes considerable knowledge and experience to judge 
— the litfle plants may be reset in separate pots; these are 
plunged in a box filled with sand, which should be well 
watered so that the moistiure may be absorbed by the earth 
in the litde pots. It is a nice imdertaking, requiring skill, 
watchfulness and good judgment, and the special require- 
ments of various plants are too numerous to touch upon, so 
I give nothing but a general description of the method. 
This is an excellent way to root slips of roses, cut late in the 
autumn, and kept through the winter in damp sand in the 
cellar, or buried deep under a foot or more of earth in the 
garden where they will not freeze. They should be fresh 
and green when set in early spring. 

Observe another point of importance : there is no one time 
when plants should be lifted, divided and reset Some pre- 
fer to move the first of May; others like to be taken when 
dead asleep in a dormant condition, just before hard freez- 
ing weather sets in, or very early in the spring before growth 
begins. I have tried to indicate this in the appendix, as far 
as I could learn the choice of plants; but it is a matter for 
study and experiment 

There is another delicate question for the gardener to 
consider, and that is what sort of protection should be given 
to plants in winter — in short, the matter of mulching. I 
have known delightfully candid people who frankly asked 
what it was to mulch a plant. I like people who want to 
know things (provided they do not use that expression of 
surprise, "I want to know!"), who are willing to confess that 
we come into this life h*ke a desk with pigeon-holed compart- 
ments — all empty — ^to be filled only as we experience loss, 
failure and disap;>ointment, unless a fairy presides at birth 
and bestows that rare gift of being able to take advice. I 
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presume this reluctance to take another's experience is 
Natiure's way of enforcing her truths upon each individual, 
for nothing is really ours until we have made personal proof 
of it. 

To come back to those who timidly confess that the com- 
partment of knowledge labeled ''mulch" is empty. Mulch 
is half-rotten straw, hay or like substance with which plants 
are covered to prevent the alternate thawing and freezing 
of winter. It is also placed in summer about the roots of 
certain plants that suffer from drought, to keep the groimd 
moist In our severe winters only a slight mulch is needed; 
for a heavy blanket of snow, which falls early and disappears 
late takes its place, and when the ground once freezes, it 
remains frozen. Mulch is not so much to keep the ground 
from freezing as to prevent the alternate action of thaw and 
freeze, which not only throws the roots of plants out of the 
groimd, but allows a plant to awake to life only to be nipped 
by the next freeze. Mulch prevents the sunlight from get- 
ting to the earth, and keeps it frozen imtil warm weather 
arrives. 

Various things are used as mulch. Coarse manure, which 
gives the best protection from cold, also promotes an imsea- 
sonable growth, owing to its heat. It must be banked high 
over tea-roses and hybrid. teas, also spread from six inches to 
a foot deep over some lilies; but for most plants I think it a 
very questionable thing to use, except in great moderation. 
One of the best mulches is coarse straw, hay or grass, pro- 
vided it is free from weeds. It is light, porous and effectual. 
Another good mulch is leaves, provided they are not put on 
deeper than three to five inches. They mat down closely 
when wet, and will suffocate plants if too heavy. 

Another mulch is pine boughs, or other evergreens. We 
have these in abimdance and Adam finds them invaluable 
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for covering the strawberry beds. One winter I used them 
in great quantities, covering every bed deep with them, 
after a heavy snow fall, and it proved the most disastrous 
winter in my experience. The field mice got in, made nests 
of the needles, subsisted on a mixed diet of resin from the 
pine, larkspur crowns, iris leaves, the bark of shrubs. The 
pine needles were gnawed ofiF and strewn thick over the entire 
garden. I may be reasoning from a false premise, but I 
have laid my heavy losses that winter to the score of pine 
boughs, as it was the only winter I ever was troubled with 
mice, and the only time I ever used pine boughs to any extent 
Some plants are said to be benefited by a heavy mulch of 
coal ashes, such as hollyhocks, larkspurs; but I notice this 
advice proceeds from the vicinity of New York and New 
Jersey where the winters are more open and trying to plant 
life than they are in my region. In reviewing my various 
experiments, I find the best results came from allowing a 
thin layer of leaves to settle over the beds, as they were blown 
about in the autunm, adding them where too thinly spread, 
holding them in place by slender sticks or the stalks of tall 
perennials, and after the first snow fall, which serves as a 
blanket, I spread a very thin coating of strawy manure over 
the snow. This gives a three-ply covering, each very slight, 
but the protection is perfect as the snow does not melt under 
the manure imtil early April, unless it rains. In the winter 
of 1906- '07, the most severe on record, I did not lose a 
single plant under this treatment It cannot be depended 
on save in regions where the snow lies deep all winter. How- 
ever, it is not the actual cold that kills hardy things: it is the 
unseasonable warm day that prematurely starts growth; and 
anjrthing that can prevent this, gives protection. In warmer 
latitudes than mine people have great trouble in raising 
young hollyhocks, perennial poppies and white larkspurs, 
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because the little plants winter-kill. I have never lost a 
single one at this stage, even if they were growing astray in 
the walks, quite unprotected by mulch — but it is all due to 
the deep snow. In removing mulch in the spring, do it 
gradually, to avoid the results of heavy spring frosts at night 

It makes considerable difference where certain plants are 
set The Montbretia is quoted as a tender bidb, which 
requires lifting and storing in the cellar during winter. I 
have carried mine through several winters successfully, when 
planted in the main lower garden, in a sheltered position, 
though I have lost others twice when they were planted on an 
elevated terrace within a foot of the outside stone wall. 
Give tender things a sheltered comer, and perhaps a pine 
bough or two, or better still place a barrel or box over them 
filling it with leaves. I attempted this treatment with a Cher- 
okee rose brought from Florida, but I failed to place manure 
about the roots first, though the leaves were piled to the top 
of the box when I left in early winter; on my return they had 
melted down to four or five inches. The consequence was 
I lost all but a single shoot of my rose. I ought also to have 
put a cover on the box. I forgot to mulch it in any way the 
next winter, and lost it entirely, though I have carried Florida 
honeysuckle through three winters without much attention. 
As I look back I seem to have made every mistake possible 
to ignorance. But, given every possible mistake, one is boimd 
to learn considerable as the years go by. Tender roses and 
shrubs should be tied up in straw, but I do not try to grow 
things that have to be coddled. 

Under the propagation of plants comes the very essential 
question of how close plants should be set together. There 
are different opinions about this matter, and I have tried all 
sorts of wajrs, and find in a dry climate such as mine, that 
dose planting is a necessity. For annuals of tall slender 
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growth such as asters, cosmos, Gaura, Tridax, Phlox Drum- 
mondiiy mallows and the amiual larkspurs I allow but four or 
five inches between the plants. If a plant is bushy as Ca- 
lendula, Lavatera, Shirley poppy, cornflower, saponaria, mar- 
t]mia, allowance must be made for a reasonable spread of 
foliage, and from six to eight inches will be ample. Where 
plants are close, they shade their own roots, their leaves pre- 
vent evaporation of moisture, and the sun does not dry out the 
groimd. I like to see boimtiful beds full of vigorous growth 
with no earth showing between. 

The same treatment applies to perennials. Those of slen- 
der erect habit require but a few inches of space if the groimd 
be rich; and even those of coarse spreading foliage like the 
Incarvillea, larkspurs, garden heliotrope, hollyhock, Helian- 
thus and foxglove can be grown close to each other if the 
lower leaves are removed to make room for each other. If 
the overlapping foliage covers the ground too much, it pre- 
vents the rain from reaching the roots. A little experience 
will show how far a stripping of foliage may be carried. 

Another value of close planting is that in beds where a 
succession of bloom is desired, the early plants are in full 
bloom while the later ones are still very small. By continu- 
ally trimming out and cutting down plants after flowering, 
others coming later have a chance to spread their upper 
branches freely over the same area; and by preventing the 
seed-vessels from forming, the vitality goes into root growth. 
Once in a while stripping off the lower foliage is disastrous. 
For example, I once wanted more room in a pink bed, 
and cut off a number of lower leaves of the Ulmaria rubra 
venuista. To my dismay I saw later what destruction I had 
wrought; for out of these first leaves spring the tall stem that 
beiu^ the beautiful peach-colored head of bloom, and imwit- 
tingly I had destroyed the blossoms for that year, save on a sin- 
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gle stalk which I had left untouched. The loss was irrepara- 
ble as the Ulmaria is one of the most beautiful of my plants. 

Another mistake easy to make is to overlook the position of 
certain plants that are late in springing to life. One spring I 
watched vainly for my Incarvillea to come up, and not finding 
it, I thrust in a sharp little pointed trowel to remove a spirea 
growing near by, and, to my horror, I pierced the Incarvillea 
to its very heart. It was as cruel to me as if I had maimed a 
human being. I muttered many incantations over it, gave it 
massage and absent treatments, and prayed my guardian an- 
gel (I only know I have one in times of sore need) to heal the 
woimd. The plant lived, but it is a cripple for life. The 
Dodecaihon mediae Mertensia Virginica and Liatris are also 
late m coming up, and these I mark with tall stakes so as not 
to mistake the places where they are planted. 

Certain plants attain an imruly height and need special 
treatment. Among these are the golden glow, Hdenium au- 
tumnale superbum, some of the perennial varieties of Helian- 
thus, Boltonia and the perennial phlox. When these are less 
than a foot high, nip off the tips of the plant. They will then 
branch freely and grow perhaps four feet instead of six or 
seven. This retards the blooming a little and perhaps makes 
the flowers smaller, but there will be more of them. In treat- 
ing phlox thus, a longer season of bloom may be secured 
by nipping some and allowing the others to grow. The im- 
nipped ones will bloom perhaps two weeks earlier than those 
cut off. 

After a bed is planted, do not think your responsibility is 
over for that season. Whenever you have a leisure hour, take 
a hand fork, a small implement with three flat tines, and stir 
the ground about the roots of plants. This is particularly 
needed if the season is dry, for it opens the ground to catch 
any slight rain that does fall— Adam calls them vegue little 
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showerettes — and the loose top soil not only absorbs moisture 
from the air and the mght dews, but it acts as a mulch to the 
earth below. If you want to force any plant along, stir in a 
little ashes, manure or fertilizer, and then water welL The 
subject of water and watering is a serious problem with me. 
When the heavens are brazen, and the well is almost dry, and 
famine is sore in the land, my whole heart goes out to the suf- 
ferers. I then follow the advice of wise gardeners, and after 
stirring the soil well, I water as much area as I can thoroughly, 
and let that portion go for days while I relieve others. Par- 
ticularly do I water those in full bloom, or those about to 
bloom. I also place a thick mulch of grass clippings about 
the roots of those plants that sufiFer from drought: gladiolus, 
tritoma, larkspur, hollyhock. I have found the earth moist 
under this mulch a week after it has had a good drenching. 
A valuable help is the waste water from the Monday wash 
tubs, provided no washing powders, borax or turpentine has 
been used in the laimdry. Also the water from jars in the 
bed chambers may be given as a fertilizer to roses, vines and 
shrubbery. But the chief point is to keep the soil light and 
porous and every drop given has full value. When I go about 
the garden in a pitiful mood, singling out extreme cases as re- 
cipients for my restricted boimty, my heart yearns for those 
that lie just beyond the water limits. One year when the well 
went almost dry, the suffering was so extreme that I could not 
bear the sight of it, and I did not go near the garden for weeks. 
All the more cruel is it when a shower will carry over the gar* 
den for da3rs, and a heavy rain suffices for two weeks. 

One evening when pl3ring my ineffectual watering-pot, I 
observed to Adam: "What generous agricultural methods 
Nature has I When she waters her charges she descends upon 
vast areas; she does not single out a township or even a State 
for her bounty, but she can cover half a continent In the 
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same way when I painfully rake up my walks, I note the large 
way she sweeps a whole hillside with one touch of her winds. 
I love her magnificent operations. They are superb, inimi- 
table, perfect 1" 

Adam was in a critical mood. ''I think she is very imper- 
fect," he responded. ** She needs a man. Unaided she works 
in a blimdering brutal way: she averages well: her cloud- 
bursts and washouts and her parching droughts give us a 
fairly uniform average rainfall. Remember she wrecks and 
destroys as well as vivifies. She is a great extremist She is 
far from perfect," — ^and he spoke as a man who had thrown 
down the gauntlet. 

I, who am a blind and ardent worshipper of Nature, 
dropped down into the arena and picked up the glove. " How 
so?" I inquired, determined that he should make good his 
charge. 

^* Her great cosmic laws are not applicable to the individual. 
She is a wild untamable force. She does not strive for per- 
fecticm. Where do you find a perfect plant, or even a perfect 
leaf? She begins well, but grows absent-minded about de- 
tails," continued he, warming to the argument 

''How about the exquisite and perfect mechanisms re- 
vealed by the microscope ? It opens a whole world of unap- 
proachable beauty, harmony and synunetry," I questioned. 

"That may be true," replied he, "but her vast forces on one 
hand and her minute details on the other reveal also the very 
painful gap that lies between. Given perfect atoms and per- 
fect forces, we should have perfect creations, which we cer- 
tainly don't have: something is wrong. Nature imaided 
blimders sadly. Nature plus man is Art; Nature plus man is 
Progress; Nature plus an able assistant produces a relative 
approach to perfection. For example: compare wild natural 
fruit with the Spitzenberg apple or the Albemarle pippin; the 
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wild strawberry with the Behnont; or to come on to your own 
ground, compare the common wild rose with your fine garden 
roses — ^the Sharman-Crawford, the Mrs. John Laing." 

" Mere hybrids — ^all of them," I defended. " Man destroys 
the balance utterly. He sacrifices ever3rthing to size and 
color. We think them beautiful, but are they? Man is 
blighting with his megalomania all fruits, increasingly beauti- 
ful to look upcoi, but with less and less flavor. How about the 
Ben Davis apple, the Keif er pear ? Man's flowers have color, 
but no fragrance; size, but no fertility. A modem rose has no 
seed; it has to be budded to be reproduced. Man sacrifices 
all proportion to attain any given end, whether he breeds 
poultry, cattle, fruits or flowers; he weakens the vitality and 
makes them a prey to a thousand civilized pests. Do you 
call that perfection ? But has not Nature herself provided the 
peculiar condition that man merely seizes upon to exaggerate ? 
If you call it utility I grant it. Man has learned to take an ac- 
cidental sport of Nature, and by artificial means to reproduce 
it. She furnishes both the sport and the man of wit to use it, 
but the moment he relaxes his vigilance Hybrid Perpetual 
roses revert to the manetti, the original stock upon which 
they were budded; the suckers below the graft of Spitzen- 
berg apples revert to wild stock; highly civilized nations are 
becoming sterile." 

Adam is as little convinced by my defense as I am by his 
arraignment. I find ample corroboration of his point of view 
on every hand. Every where I come close to the defeats and 
imperfect types that Nature casts aside as if they were broken 
experimental molds, not quite adapted to her use of them as 
final expressions or manifestations of Spirit; yet, when I close 
my eyes to the outward form and meditate on the purpose of 
creation, and Nature's ideals in her use of matter, I hear faith 
singing low in my heart, and I know that all is well. 




VICES OF PLANTS 

|F criminologists would make an exhaustive study 
of plant life, they would find the soiurces from 
which many roots of evil spring. The himian so- 
cial fabric has a dose analogy to the floral world, 
and much becomes clear when viewed in rudimentary forms. 
I do not know which way to refer the resemblance — ^that 
plants are so human in their character and expression, or 
himmn beings so plant-like. Perhaps the latter is the more 
logical to students of evolution. Plants have sunple, ele- 
mental vices. They show rapacity, improvidence, caprice, 
selfishness, sloth, arrogant self-seeking and profligacy. It 
has been reserved for the human race to develop the meaner, 
petty vices — ^jealousy, anger, slander, envy, pride and ingrati- 
tude: of these an honest self-respecting plant is incapable. 

For example, predatory wealth finds an equivalent in rapa- 
cious plants that make not only a vigorous central growth, but 
reach out on every side to establish branch oflkes where they 
install children and grandchildren with incredible speed; who 
absorb all the nutriment within many feet, and try to choke 
out those who dispute their territory. The progenitors of 
rascally railroad presidents, sinecure oflkials, commercial 
monc^lists are descendants of the original sinners in the gar- 
den of Eden, the Michaelmas daisy, Achillea, perennial as- 
ters, garden heliotrope, Hdianihus IcUifdUuSy Virginia creeper, 
Cal3rstegia, boimcing Bet and hawkbit. Let but a single 
one of these prototypes of greedy financiers get a firm hold 

in your garden, and certain notorious oil monopolies are con- 
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servative compared with it The only thing to be done with 
either the floral or human type is to keep it moving. They 
best serve utility when not allowed to get thoroughly estab- 
lished. Both destroy a large portion of the social fabric when 
an efiFort is made to uproot them, for their ramifications are so 
complete that they imderlie many innocent victims. I rep- 
resent a generous distributor of this unlawful wealth. I be- 
stow not millions — ^f or plants have not evolved to that d^ee 
of debasement — ^but busheb of it on yoimg struggling gar- 
deners that need endowment, as I am determined to die poor 
in daisies, hehotrope and hawkbit. Whenever I hear of a new 
opportimity to play the generous benefactor, I imload my 
surplus — never quite able to impoverish mjrself, however. I 
attach no condition that an equal amount shall be raised by 
the recipient before the gift is forwarded. It is not that helio- 
trope, Cal3rst^ia and daisies are not good — nor dollars; it is 
merely a question how much of a burden of plants or dollars 
one can carry without inconvenience and impoverishment in 
other directions. 

The pauper poor, with their uresponsibly prolific faimilies, 
are but the human form of those improvident plants that shed 
their too fertile seed in every direction. If the population is 
restricted in either case to a reasonable limit, where society 
can provide for the children, they become excellent citizens. 
Otherwise they are flimg out on the cruel world without suit- 
able provision, and either the mortality is great — Nature's kind 
and universal way of disposing of a surplus — or both are forced 
to emigrate to find lodging for the ever increasing hordes. My 
orphanages, almshouses and foreign colonies are very shady 
unsanitary spots down by a brook, also the sides of the lane, 
where both diet and shelter are precarious, owing to the fact 
that that comer of the world is a regular slum district, already 
crowded with hungry trees and imderbrush looking for work, 
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and but scanty rations are accorded either to old residents or 
the new-comer. I try to play a Guardian of the Poor to these 
too-numerous waifs, and I know the difficulty of finding 
good Christian homes for the progeny of Lychnis dioica rosea^ 
Veronica spicaia, Digitalis purpurea, Aquilegia vulgaris, Rud- 
beckia. Chrysanthemum parthenium. Chrysanthemum maoci- 
mum, all illustrious families found in every Florist's Blue 
Book. I try to build model tenements to accommodate the 
most promising of them in the annual construction of new 
beds, but I cannot keep pace with the teeming population, 
and for want of sufficient ground space, may have to devise 
hanging gardens eighteen stories high — garden-scrapers shall 
I call them ? I should like to commimicate with any one in 
possession of the original working plans of the hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon, for though they may be somewhat old-fash- 
ioned, yet they may furnish good ideas. I always prick up ears 
when Asa Gray mentions any plant as "cultivated in choice 
gardens," certainly a patent of floral nobility. I now believe a 
choice garden represents the aristocratic inner circle, the flite, 
a condition where the imdesirable proletariat, the free seeders, 
are strictly excluded. Surely that is high society that has 
no poor relations, no imsought yoimger sons, no Botany Bay. 
Some plants are valetudinarians, tender of constitution, 
with crochety appetities; and if the table prepared for them 
is not to their liking, they die of disapproval. Lilies are ex- 
amples of this caprice. They like rich food, the richer the 
better, but it must be predigested, as it were. They require a 
heavily manured soil, further enriched with leaf mold; but 
it must be prepared a year or two in advance, and then they 
must be carefully insulated from it by a generous environment 
of sand. Their conduct reminds me of delicate ladies who 
pretend to nibble at the table, and gorge unseen from the 
pantry shelf. Would it be surprising, after eons of such cod- 
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dling, if lilies reappeared as capricious spoiled darlings of 
fortune? Even as lilies, they toil not, neither do they spin, 
and what can we eicpect, when, from the first, the moral edu- 
cation is n^lected ? , 

Certain plants are of singularly frail constitution, and 
though they may buffet the storms of life for a while they 
take cold easily, and all is over with thenu I had a Spirea 
asHlbe, that siu*vived two winters, and was progressing to 
beautiful planthood. One spring night when Astilbe, 

** was in thought 
To brave its blossoms to the air," 

an unusual frost overtook it. At first I thought it but a 
severe cold, and that a little doctoring would restore health; 
but it grew steadily weaker, and by another winter "it was 
laid away," to use the pious euphemism for plain dying. The 
feverfew also has weak lungs and is sadly afflicted by a frosty 
spring night. It develops an irritating cough in the form of 
leaves that turn brown in a single night, which it perversely 
carries about with it long after it b^ms to flower, as if to 
remind you of your n^lect. 

It always interested me to note the cold-blooded attitude 
of political economists in the matter of the death of the indi- 
vidual, who had been reared to an age of self-support, and 
then thwarted the best interests of the commonwealth by 
carelessly dying. Their statistics make no mention of what 
that loss is to the father's heart, nor of the mother's tears: 
that death, or any death, before the individual earns enough 
to make full return for his keep, is so much needless loss to 
the State. If economists had their way, all persons at the 
age of four years would be compelled to give bond to live 
until fifty at least, or make a heavy restitution. I am com- 
pelled to take this same view of my plants, when, forgetful 
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of the care given during infancy, the cost of transportation, 
plus the nurser3rman's modest profit, a plant repudiates its 
debt to the past, and disappears from pure sloth. Of course 
it is easier to die than to live, sometimes. We all know, 
when beset with the thorns of life, how cool and inviting the 
groimd is six feet down; but we are trained to the moral 
obligation to live, and live we do, in the face of fire, flood 
and disaster of every sort, if we are plucky and Atropos keeps 
her shears in her pocket. As a product of commercial enter- 
prise plants have no right to shirk duty and go into bank- 
ruptcy; or worse, to disappear altogether. Do they commit 
suicide, or abscond, for they take every available asset with 
them? To what refuge do they flee? Yes, I know my 
remarks are growing pointed, and I mean to go still further 
and name as a chief offender the Lilium auralum, long recog- 
nized as a garden absconder, and lovely pale pink Pyrethrum 
bore it company. Among the idle loafers who ate and drank 
heartily at my table two summers ago and made no retiun 
were Lilium candidum — true they were planted in a place 
too wet and shady, but what of that? — Funkia subcardata^ 
Hydrangea paniculata, only recently tiuned into a slothful 
vagabond, tritoma, Japanese iris, Siachys lantana^ lusty look- 
ing Canterbury bells, two-year-old pentstemons and gerar- 
dias — ^all went out on a strike, and their labor had to be 
done by overworked annuals. Even a wee abortive blossom 
would have shown a good intention. True it was a cold 
summer, but sometimes one has to work to keep warm. 
Given a worm at its root — which is a plant's heart — a lawful 
disease, the destroying hand of Fate in the form of drought, 
or ripe old age, it is right that a plant shall die — ^let it ^t 
discharge its debt of bloom to the race; but no word of eztra- 
uation can be said of the plant that sulks and won't work. 
For this cause came it into the world. 
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I have long pondered the question of when a plant actually 
dies. Surely not when its stalk is cut, for often the severed 
stalk holds its bloom and opens new buds for days after. 
Your arm makes no growth when it is cut off; so here is a 
new condition. Growth is the accompaniment of life and 
life is but a manifestation of the Spirit: but where does the 
Spirit reside ? Both root and stalk may grow when the latter 
is severed, and single buds may be stripped from the stalk 
and later open into flower. At what point then does the 
residing Spirit wholly withdraw itself so that we may say, 
it is dead? Because I cannot answer this question, cut 
flowers become a painful responsibiUty to me. As long as 
there is a 3emblance of life in a single blossom, it is still a 
precious abode of divine energy, and the sad obsequy of 
throwing away cut flowers devolves upon Adam, who has a 
reasonable dislike of faded, offensive things. I want to be 
very sure that decomposition has set in, as that is our only 
proof of death, before I consign it to a final resting-place 
imder a lilac bush : it is torture to see it cremated. 

Once I had to wait at a railroad station for a delayed train, 
and I studied the condition of life and death presented in the 
form of a lively locust-tree growing by the side of a telegraph 
pole. First I noticed the points of correspondence between 
the two, their contact with the soil, both were subject to the 
influence of the elements, both were alike in a woody tissue, 
in erect position, and equal in height. Ah, but the differ- 
ences! One was stiff and inert, a rigid monument of an 
outlived past; the other lightly bent and swayed with every 
wind. Responding to its environment the tree sent iorth its 
tender green leaves in friendly greeting to sun and rain, 
while to the pole the elements were consuming enemies 
slowly gnawing with relentless tooth. One represented 
growth, progress and reproduction, every fiber was instinct 
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with life; the other was the consummation of death in all its 
grim nude ugliness. Was a dim sense of brotherhood pos- 
sible between these two widely separated creations? Can 
the wildest imagination of a tree ever foresee itself builded 
into floors, timbers, into temples, or ships, or railroad ties? 
Is the lumber pile ignominy, or the destiny coveted of trees; 
and do they feel thwarted in their life work when they merely 
fulfil the life purpose, and are not used in constructive ways ? 
Men are not happy merely to live; they must express them- 
selves in one way or another. Is it a disgrace in a forest to 
fall from old age? Are there vague stirrings of aim and 
ambition in the heart of trees ? What is their secret feeling 
toward storms, the winter cold and winds ? The train came 
too soon for me to answer the questions that arose, but I felt 
it had been good to have sat for an hour, trying to interpret 
their silent coimcil. 

I have wandered far afield, and must return to depict vice 
as I find it. Some plants have low instincts and attract to 
themselves bad associates. If you are in the detective ser- 
vice and want to track the rosebug, visit the seemingly 
respectable garden heliotrope, any of the Spireas, the Asper- 
ula hexaphyUa^ and you will find him feasting at the table 
of your favorites Uke a bon wvant. If you want to entrap 
the green aphis send an investigating committee unawares 
to the tips of your choicest roses or gaura; — if you would 
arrest the potato-bug, set a spy on the nicotiana. I like 
not this company, and shall not further enumerate the black- 
legs of the garden, for you will find them duly pictured in 
the Rogue's Gallery imder the title of Mine Enemies. I 
merely mention the fact that some plants are leading a double 
life, and consort with very questionable companions. 

Then there are plants with bad habits. Whether they eat 
too much, or drink too much, or it is due to some other 
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indiscretiony they are an easy prey to disease. Else why 
should a larkspur of healthy parentage suddenly fall ill with 
a bilious attack of bh'ght ? Why should certain roses and the 
Michaelmas daisy suddenly break out with an eruption of 
mildew, as disfiguring a disease as smallpox ? Why should 
robust hollyhocks fall like an apoplectic patient under the 
rust? Why should white larkspurs develop a cancerous 
condition in their young crowns, which learned practitioners 
call "the rot" ? I advise an abstemious diet for the young; 
for one has no right to be a promoter of disease and become 
a peril to society. 

The prototype of the social climber is the vine that clutches 
at anything higher than itself for a support, and uses every- 
thing but as a stepping-stone to further its advancement in 
the world. Doubtless we have all come the way of the vine 
through our remote past, for I have seen several varieties of 
forest trees, lying on the ground, denuded of their bark, and 
the twining propensities had not yet been outlived, for the 
grain of the fiber of the trunk still distinctly showed the 
spiral tendency. We are further advanced from the tree 
than the tree is from the vine, and it is high time that the race 
left this ignoble heritage of the past behind. Any one who 
has seen a vine strangle the life that helps it to mount higher, 
and thra cut its acquaintance to gain another foothold, loyal 
to none, hurtful to all in its wolfish aggressions, must have 
an intense scorn for the social climber, who uses the same 
cruel methods, destro]ring a friend who has once served; 
whose only passion is to push a claim of rapacious arrogance 
at any cost. 

Compared with this type I love the one I am about to 
describe — ^beggars. I discover beggary running far back of 
hmnan annals; for in the weeds of the garden I see the fore- 
shadowing of the outstretched palm, the avoidance of re- 
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sponsibility, the shameless efiErontery of the lazzaroni. Any 
squalid comer wiU do for a weed — ^a crevice in a stone, a 
cranny in a wall, while they flaunt themselves unblushingly 
in good soil. They are sun-loving brothers, nmning rampant 
if unchecked, yet thankful for the slightest foothold, willing 
to share even an inch of ground with ^ny flower — ^their grat- 
itude lifts them above the vicious outcast. My feeling toward 
the weed is indifference rather than dislike, for I grow so 
many flowers in a limited space, that the weed has but small 
chance. Sorrel is the most persistent mendicant, yet it is 
never defiant; then I have an occasional plantain, here and 
there an isolated grass stalk, and perhaps a morsel of chick- 
weed and smartweed, and occasionally a sporadic case of 
purslane. While they respect the flower beds, they do hold 
mass-meetings in my walks, and every representative becomes 
a walking delegate, and they march in processions ten abreast 
until Adam steps in to quell the riot. 

I ought to have a very kindly spirit toward weeds since they 
have given me many a happy hour, for weeding is my pleasant 
excuse to linger in the garden^ I have even a mild sense of 
wrong when I root out here and there plants, commonly called 
weeds, simply because they bear no beautiful blossom, and I 
speedily pass from this unpleasant task to the removing of 
withered leaves or seed vessels from my plants, cutting back 
those that have bloomed, to make room for others waiting 
their chance to occupy the middle of the stage; then I turn to 
one needing a stake, or another that is worthy of being pulled 
forward mto prominence, and I arrange and rearrange them 
as one does cut flowers* I linger long and lovingly over this 
grooming process, much as the fond mother detains impatient 
little Mary to pat and caress her bow of ribbon after it is once 
tied. A touch here, a removal there, another weed destroyed, 
a moment of leisure in which I pause to catch the glory of 
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earth and sky — how the morning has sped away without a 
thought or care of fleeting hours and neglected duties! What 
a glorious waste of time weeding is 1 I only truly live when un- 
conscious of existence. 

I have come to know my weakness, and unless prepared to 
give up my whole morning, I go no farther than the doorstep; 
and even here I dare not linger long, so great is the entice- 
ment. It is this affectionate attention that tells in a garden. 
Any brief neglect shows itself in decay and disorder, especially 
if the season be too wet or too dry. One must not only care 
for the living, but provide for the dead, and the friendly per- 
sistent weeds ever draw me forth and spur me on to duty. 

To my mind the worst offenders are the wantons that cross- 
fertilize with anything. From their choicest selected stock 
will spring mongrel t3rpes of the most aggravating colors. 
Among this debased class I name the sweet-william, colum- 
bine, the hollyhock, the paeony poppy (sometimes). I well 
recall the care and two years' nurture I gave the seeds of a 
very beautiful cardinal red sweet-william. The third year it 
had reached the blooming period, and had been set out every- 
where to replace a deep rose pink variety. To my disgust, 
the new plants proved every coloring known in sweet-william's 
calendar save pure red. Some wore prison stripes, some had 
red eyes, some were "straked and pied"; since then sweet 
wiUie has played me every sort of trick imtil I learned to snare 
him by taking a single plant that is particularly beautiful, and 
propagating by division of the root. I have even failed in this, 
for a plant singled out for its beauty, should be cut back the 
moment it breaks into bloom so as to throw its whole life into 
the root; and twice I have lost a very lovely tone of warm old 
rose, because I loved the bloom too well to cut it off, and the 
plant exhausted itself in flowering and died. One has to 
practice much self-denial in gardem'ng. 
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While I believe plants have their likes and dislikes — I can't 
imagine the hothouse heliotrope having a r^ard for a tiger- 
lily — and some prefer to die rather than endure uncongenial 
society, I see no evidence that plants show the least germ of 
m(»idity. They have not yet arrived at any nice discrimina- 
tion between plant and plant as we see it between man and 
man. Perhaps this is why the garden is so smiling and con- 
tented. I find no trace of serviUty, malice, no bitterness of 
speech. Happy is that state of existence where vice and vir* 
tue are still but future, imrecognized possibilities. 




MINE ENEMIES 

«RE is a certain cult that tells us with an air of 
superiority that '^ our enemies are those with whom 
we have failed." I was inclined to question this 
large way of throwing the blame upon the inno- 
cent sufferer, but the garden sustains the New Philosophy; for 
surely my garden pests are but so many examples of my negli- 
gence, ignorance or tender heart. 

When I first b^an gardening I should have put the tender 
heart first on the list, for my early life was molded by a prig- 
gish anecdote about a boy who needlessly put his foot upon 
an ant. There was no question left in the mind of the reader 
that the boy might have been absorbed in boyish projects and 
did not see the ant. No generous extenuation was allowed; 
the foot went on the ant with deadly precision, and the 
wickedness of that act will be handed down to the sevrath 
generation. I feel that the little boy should now be absolved, 
in view of full expiation of his crime through having served as 
a moral lesson to countless young minds, who, in the aggre- 
gate, have walked tens of thousands of miles out of their path 
to give right of way to ants, caterpillars and spiders. 

I recall my shrinking desire to let my first instalment of 
white grubs live, and how I deposited six of them in a capa- 
cious bushel basket awaiting my stout-hearted executioner, 
Adam, and how four of them crawled out through the holes 
before the man's hand appeared. But necessity and Adam's 
tardy coming have hardened me, and I have gone through 
progressive stages of ferocity, from throwing them over the 
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stone wall, to covering the bier of my victim with green leaves, 
imtil now — in the words of the beloved Nelson — the garden 
expects every woman to do her duty and she does it. Three 
things denote the experienced gardener: ability to pluck a 
handful of squirming rose-bugs without qualms and despatch 
them neatly in a kerosene bath; with a sharp trowel in hand to 
play at cross-purposes with grubs and cutworms and to win 
the game; to stand imflinchingly while all sorts of bees, wasps, 
hornets, green, yellow, striped and red-headed flies gambol 
about one's head and face. These are the tests that prove the 
veteran of many simmiers. Any one cherishing qualms and 
fears, revulsions and nerves, may chatter glibly about botan- 
ical names and cultural directions; but if she cannot stand the 
fire of exigency that meets her at every turn, she will never 
fight the good fight involved in successful gardening. 

But where shall I begin the enumeration, I, who love the 
heavenly blue and black velvet coat of the web-worm, who 
gaze with undisguised admiration on the iridescent metaUic 
beetles, the coppery green armor of the dogbane beetle, the 
humming-bird moth with its bird-like whiz and movement, 
on silken butterflies, from the tiny white bride-like ones that 
hover over the filament stems of the Asperula, to the great 
yellow and black that hatch all sorts of unmentionable 
broods ? It is hard to believe that these are real enemies — but 
they are. We must forget our natural history if we would en- 
joy the fluttering butterflies, balancing themselves on the edge 
of a flower. If these lovely creatures would only sip sweets 
perpetually and emancipate themselves from domestic duties, 
we should greet them cordially. Butterflies have but two 
lawful functions — to act as a poetic supplement to a fragrant 
flower, and to serve as a text on immortality. 

The first pest of the season is the little stiff whitish worm, 
less than an inch long, foimd imder the leaves used as mulch 
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in early spring. I am told by an entomologist that they are the 
larvs of some small Bibio flies, and are not particularly in- 
jurious, as they feed upon dead leaves and decaying vegeta- 
tion. I am glad they have carrion tastes, for it disturbed me 
not a little to find whole nests of these vennin every spring, a 
sort of vanguard of the hordes that I have to combat later. 
As they have no criminal record, I'll dismiss them for worse 
o£fraders. 

In dry seasons the most destructive worm is the brownish 
gray, sometimes bluish lead-colored cutworm, varying from 
half an inch to an inch and a half long. Whenever you see a 
young plant cut off just above the ground, and withering in 
the sun, you may know it is the work of the cutworm. Take 
any weapon you can find — ^a hairpin, if no other is at hand — 
and stir the earth slightly within a few inches of the plant, and 
you will find the worm just below the surface of the earth. It 
never goes deep, nor far. Do not throw it over the wall, but 
kill it on the spot. Sweet peas, sweet alyssum, gypsophila and 
coreopsis are its favorite diet among annuals; among peren- 
nials, young larkspurs, lychnis, lupines, lily of the valley, gla- 
diolus, and pansy; and it dotes on a two-year-old Eremurus. 
Before planting a bed, or heiote anything is up in it, the ad- 
vice is to spread a poisoned bait made of one part of Paris 
green to fifty parts of dry bran, placed in tiny piles over the 
ground in the afternoon and evem'ng. Also to dip fresh young 
clover, pigweed, mullein or peppergrass in a solution of one 
part of Paris green to one himdred parts of water. As cut- 
worms eat at night, it is also recommended to go out with a 
lantern and gather the harvest. I never could understand why 
a burglar's outfit of lantern and weapons were necessary, 
when the good honest sim will find the culprit eating almost 
any hour of the day and when not eating, snoozing in torpid 
idleness near his table. The cutworm never indulges in a con« 
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stitutional after a full meal. So I take any convenient dewy 
mom for my operations, as I have to battle with them inter- 
mittently from early spring imtil other pests arrive to divide 
my attention. 

The white grubworm is, in a way, worse than the brown 
cutworm, for it works below groimd, eats the roots of plants, 
and cuts through the stem so near the roots that a plant seldom 
recovers from its tooth. It is a wholly imnecessary by-product 
of a garden, provided one takes the precaution never to use 
fresh manure directly in the beds. Prepare a compost heap 
where loads of sand, leaf mold, loam and wdl-rotted manure 
are deposited and worked over from time to time. When a 
year old, add this mixture as a fertilizer and you will have no 
grubs. During my first two years of gardening I made the 
mistake of using fresh horse-dressing, and the white grubs 
were ever]rwhere. Since I have established a compost 'heap, 
the grubs have entirely disappeared. They have to be dug out 
and despatched, unless you are fortunate or unfortunate 
enough to have moles also, which follow a worm as the day the 
night. 

If animals could only be taught how to use a garden prop- 
erly all would be well with my world: but dogs do not stand 
at the edge and wag their tails in mute admiration of its 
beauty; cats will not avert their eyes from birds and concen- 
trate on mice and moles; and moles will not pick theu* way 
guardedly between rows of plants and shoo their prey in well- 
defined runways. Hence, dogs, cats and moles are anathema, 
and I will have none of them. 

"Ah, very nice," exclaims the gentle reader, "we do not 
like moles either, but what can you do to drive them away ? " 
Bef(»« I answer that question, let me relate my early experi- 
ences with the mole. 

My garden was constructed from a stone heap, and a stone 
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heap is the natural abode of the mole, who soon found a rich 
harvest in the fare I had unwittingly spread for it. While a 
discreet number of moles may be desirable, when it comes to 
daily tunneling under tender annuals, so that their roots are 
lifted high in air, where the hot sun makes short work of their 
young life, I prefer grubs to moles. At first I watched these 
loose elevations of the earth quite helplessly, then I went out 
four or five times a day to crowd down the earth, a process al- 
most as destructive as the hot sim had been — and then I de- 
cided that between the mole and the grub, that would nip one 
plant and pay swift penalty, the odds were in favor of the 
grub, and I signed the death-warrant of the mole. 

With subtlety and craft I began to study the mole. I took 
a comfortable chair into the garden and sat guard for the 
better part of several days. I found it to be a true rustic, 
breakfasting before six, dining about eleven, and supping at 
five. One could almost set the clock by its r^ular habits. 
It is curious how gazing steadily at anything semi-h]^notizes 
one, and how easily the imagination is aroused. I watched 
the ground until things wavered, but one day it was more than 
a waver — ^but was it ? no — ^yes, yes, there was an unmistakable 
crepitation of the loose brown earth, and the long-sought 
villain was stealthily moving beneath it. But what was the 
good of that knowledge ? I had nothing at hand to capture 
it, and though I tiptoed lightly away, and secured a weapon I 
watched in vain that day for any further upheaving of the 
earth. Next day at eleven I occupied a reserved seat in the 
front row, ready for the performance to begin. My chosen aid 
was a potato-digger, which looks like a hay fork of five tines 
curved at right angles. Again things wavered, and I trembled 
with excitement. I had supposedly laid aside my tigerhood 
thousands of years ago, but at the sight of that uncertain mov- 
ing earth the old ferocity leaped to the front. I quivered as 
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I have seen cats quiver just as they are about to poimce upon 
their prey, and I stood, potato-digger in hand, eager, but 
hesitating; for the movement was imder some young wall 
flowers, and I could not sacrifice them. I waited imtil it 
reached the asters, and with a swift animal poimce I drove the 
digger deep into the earth and as quickly threw earth, asters — 
and mole out upon the walk. Ignorant of its blindness in the 
bright simlight I feared lest it should run away, and imequal 
to despatching it, my mind reverted to my faithful killer, 
Adam — ^but where he was, heaven only knew. It was a wild 
moment and wildly did I behave. For the first and only time 
in my life I gave my lungs free rein and how I yelled ! It was 
blood curdling. Flung to the winds were those thousands of 
years of increasing self-control, of gentle aspiration, of calm- 
ness and I only hoped that the winds would carry them to the 
ears of the absent Adam. Thinking the garden was afire, or 
some deadly disaster had overtaken me, he and my maid came 
rushing to the rescue; and shamed was I, positively abased, 
to confess the occasion of the ferocious clamor. 

While the prisoner was hurried away I determined to catch 
more moles — ^but diflferently. My ambition now was not so 
much a captiu*e, but to exercise some self-restraint, and only 
when I should be able to catch one, clapping it into a flower- 
pot, cover it calmly with another, and walk composedly to 
Adam, wherever he was, and say sweetly and quietly — " take 
it'* — I should know that I had mastered self. So I watched, 
flanked on one side by flower-pots, on the other by the useful 
digger; but I had to catch four before I could quite ccHiquer 
my mad desire to shout for help. 

When my beds were filled with perennials I had to give up 
my clawing operations; and now I find that common moth 
balls dropped in each hole or runway are quite sufficient to 
drive moles away. 
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I am told that in the great cosmogony toads are invaluable 
to the gardener. I wish they had neater habits, and would 
squat on the walks, instead of wallowing out great holes under 
valued possessions. If we must have toads, let them be small 
and trig of figure, yoimg and ever active. I have a hoary old 
grandfather with a sjnread of six inches from tip to tail, that 
clucks like a hen. 

Another trial is the mouse that gnaws the bark of shrubs, 
girdles young trees, and eats the rootstocks of iris, and nibbles 
young perennials. Sometimes it may be caught in a trap, 
sometimes it is poisoned, but the surest way to protect trees 
and shrubs is to tie about them strips of tarred paper from six 
to ten inches high. If a heavy mulch is applied to the garden 
before the ground freezes, both mice and moles will seek win- 
ter shelter in the mellow soil, which may be prevented by late 
n^ulching after a hard freeze. 

When the cutworm has been ordinarily numerous, there is 
no respite in the war waged against it, but a new campaign 
b^ns from the tenth to the fifteenth of June against a small 
tan-colored beetle called the rose-bug. And why rose-bug? 
By courtesy alone should it thus be called. For years it has 
ravaged the panicles of our sumachs, stripping the creamy 
green blossoms down to the bare stems. There is where I 
failed. I should have pursued it long ago; but, as I have only 
recently squandered myself on choice roses, I am just awaken- 
ing to the fact that the rose-bug is a desperate evil. Authori- 
ties agree that hand picking alone conquers. 

Some days before the new roses were in bloom, I discovered 
that a certain fern was suddenly bh'ghted — it was the rose-bug 
at work. As I had never measured the strength and number 
of this foe, I merely began— a stampede; but one can't do that 
long; so I got a large tin tobacco-box (how useful Adam's 
manners and customs are to me) and mixing a little kerosene 
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with water, I entered the detective service. Many times a day 
I went out, and found the garden heliotrope and Spirea sal- 
icifolia swarming; also the beetles were stroUing up and down 
the stems of the Aspenda hexaphylla^ and gnawing great bites 
out of the ChrysafUhemum maocimum. They do not attack 
the half wild red Lancaster and dnnamon roses, and I thought 
I had cleared the garden of them before the choicer roses 
appeared, when I discovered new relays on the goutweed, 
mallow, meadow-rue, and hundreds of them on a Virginia 
creeper. Not that the rose-bug likes Virginia creeper; but, 
as an enemy, he finds a vine over my favorite seat a vulnerable 
point to attack. £ver]rwhere save in the heart of roses, where 
we are bidden to search for the evil one, do we find it Rose- 
bug, forsooth ! It is no such dainty epicure as that; it should be 
called Omnivorous Bug, for it samples everything, even your- 
self if you stay any length of time. But you don't, for another 
pestiferous creature drives you frantic and you escape in- 
doors. I do not know its name, but it looks like a triangular 
fly with a small head and broad spreading transparent wings 
with dark spots, and it circles around your head and lights on 
your arm or back and bites as no gentle rose-bug ever thought 
of biting. There is something maUgnant about this noisy fly, 
and it is seldom that you can get a full view of it I have had 
them pursue me over a himdred feet and even fly in at the 
screen door after me. 

To return to the rose-bug: it flourishes a month or more, 
when the males die and the females descend into the earth to 
lay their ^gs, come to the surface and die. The eggs hatch 
in twenty da3rs, and the young larve b^'n to feed upon trader 
roots. In October they descend below the reach of frost 
where they remain until spring, gradually come to the sur- 
face, and in May are transformed into pups and in June be- 
come beetles. Two remedies besides hand-pickmg into kero- 
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sene are recommended: spraying with arsenate of lead — ^five 
poimds to fifty gallons of water; or Paris green at the rate of 
one pound to two himdred gallons of water. The latter solu- 
tion injures the foliage. Since Paris green is a remedy, I do 
not see why one cannot use it as we do for the potato-bug, 
which is half a teaspoonful of it sifted in a quart of flour and 
dusted over plants when they are wet This proportion is not 
injurious to foliage. The rose-bug is a gentle creature, and 
dings to a leaf imtil you get a fair hold on it, which makes 
capture an easy thing. 

Another rose pest is a small green worm that wcnrks on the 
imder side of the leaf and leaves behind a brown skeletcm fiber. 
Sprajring helps a litde, but it is better to stir into the ground 
a little air-slaked lime in early spring. One half of a rose bed 
where this was tried was quite free from the pest; the other 
half where no lime was used was eaten almost bare. Sprink- 
ling the imder side of leaves with one tablespoonf ul of white 
heUelxMre to a pailful of boiling water is recommended. 

I was quite worn out by the time they departed, for their 
season was imusually long that first year of discovery, when 
to my distress I foimd the wild clematis vines almost denuded 
of leaves, also the Anemone Pennsyhxmica was in tatters, and 
the new invader was a dark lead-colored bug almost an inch 
long, resembling a lightning-bug on the back, but with a huge 
gray abdominal expanse. It has a very small pin head which 
it carries in a spirited, cocky fashion, and drops at a touch. 
Later it infested the Japanese clematis, and proved a vora- 
dous devastator. I couldn't hand pick this loathsome insect, 
but scraped it off into my kerosene box. 

Before this pest disappeared I found another and larger 
creature at work — ^my trials that particular summer grew like 
an inverted triangle, and if winter had not come to my rdief , 
our garden pests would have increased to the size of a cat 
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The new horror was the oQ beetle, a bright blue metallic in- 
sect without visible wings, fully two inches long, with a ridic- 
ulously small waisti and an enormous distension of body 
tapering to a point This also infested the Anemone Pennsyh 
vanica, now in complete rags and tatters, the wild clematis^ 
Japanese clematis, and occasionally the larkspur. Drowning 
in kax>sene is the only fit death for this disgusting vulture. 

I despatched about forty thousand of these despicable ene- 
mies, had my iisual bout with the potato-bug which devo^ 
the Nicoiiana affinis, and thought to breathe something be- 
side the nauseating fumes of kerosene, when I discovered the 
aster beetle at work, not so much on the China asters as on 
the Michaelmas daisies. It is a jet black beetle, less than an 
inch long, and must be hand picked, or more correctly speak- 
ing — ^hand-scraped into kerosene. I am sure these enemies 
have been with me in previous seasons, but either in less num- 
ber, or the scales had just fallen from my eyes. We had im- 
usual rains that year and in consequence more bugs. Drought 
may be my chief blessing after all. 

With the establishment of a white woody variety of late 
aster, came a horde of yellow wasps, which were despatched 
by scraping them into a glass of soap}^ water, either early in 
the morning, or late at night when they were a trifle stiff with 
the cold. 

The green louse that infests the tender tips of roses, also the 
Gaura and pinks can be controlled by spra)ring with a strong 
solution of Ivory soap-suds; or add to hot soap-suds two 
tablespoonfuls of kerosene to four gallons of water; mix 
thoroughly with a sprayer and then spray two or three times 
at intervab of two weeks. This is a weak kerosene emulsion 
and may be used for white worms, rose beetles and aster 
beetles, but is better for sucking insects. A solution of one 
poimd of whale oil soap to eight gallons of water will also 
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keep in check sucking insects. I kept my roses in healthy con- 
dition all summer merely by spraying them with strong Ivory 
soap-suds at intervals of a week or ten days. I f oimd no rose- 
bugs on any rose except Madame Plantier^ and not more than 
a dozen on that. 

Contrary to the accepted opinion, I consider bees an enemy 
in a garden — an enemy to beauty; and bumble bees are 
rougher in their habits than honey bees. I have felt an angry 
protest, when observing the wanton destruction of a poppy 
bed made by the biunble bee, as it tumbles about among the 
stamens and loosens the petals so that they drop within a few 
hours. I have also observed when both bmnble bees and 
honey bees are numerous, that the bmnble bees vacate the 
poppies and give precedence to honey bees, betaking them- 
selves ta the hollyhocks instead, where they load up with pol- 
len unmolested. There is something about hollyhock pollen 
that fuddles a bumble bee completely, and at early twilight, 
when all respectable bmnble bees should be sitting by their 
firesides relating the day's adventures to the yoimg, a tall hol- 
lyhock resembles a thirteen-story apartment house without its 
shielding walls to hide the occupants, and every flower has 
become a bed-chamber where one or more bumble bees, help- 
lessly intoxicated and unable to go home, find shelter for the 
night. Nor do they always sleep off the effect by morning, 
for I have found them at nine o'clock still torpid and unable 
to move. 

There are many minor pests more or less destructive in the 
form of flies that pimcture the leaves of the aster, CkrysatUhe- 
mum maonmum^ and tender leaved plants, leaving roimd dark 
dots; also those that pierce a stem to lay their ^gs, causing 
a white spittle-like foam to ooze from the spot. Then there 
are special diseases of plants so niunerous as to require tech- 
nical study to meet them wisely. For example, the larkspur 
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is subject to the crown rot in early springs and the remedy is 
to cover them with ashes as a fall mulch; also to sprinkle air- 
slaked lime about the foot, and over the crown. The larkj pur 
blight is now under advisement, and no remedy is yet assured, 
so I was told by the Plant Industry Department at Washing- ^ 

ton; though I shall relate my own experiment later, which has \ 

been quite successful for two summers. It assumes the form 
of a shriveling of the buds just as they are about to appear, 
leaving abortive stems only. The only thing recommended so 
far by the Department is to cut out and destroy all infected 
plants, and spray with copper fungicides, using the following 
Government formula for Bordeaux mixture: Copper sulphate, 
three pounds; fresh stone lime, six pounds; water, fifty gallons. 
It is much better to use it freshly mixed, and as a small garden 
will not need so large a quantity at one time, each of tiie above 
ingredients may be dissolved separately in twenty-^ve gallons 
of water to be kept as a stock mixture. If the water evapo- 
rates, add water to make up the loss, and combine them as re- 
quired, stirring thoroughly. Or, it may be made freshly each 
time in the exact quantity needed, using the above formula, 
by dissolving separately at the rate of one ounce of copper 
sulphate and two ounces of fresh stone lime each in a half 
gallon of water. Stir well when dissolving and when mixed 
together. In slaking lime add but a little water at a time to 
the lime, as it generates great heat, stirring until all lumps are 
slaked. Slaked lime should be kept covered with water until 
it is used. 

The hollyhock rust has proved quite as deadly and imman- 
ageable as the larkspiu: blight, when once established. As I 
have grown my larkspurs and hollyhocks from seeds, and I 
am a mile or more from any extensive garden that might have 
infection, the appearance of blight and rust was imexpected. 
It is said that rust, like mildew, attacks weak plants, but my 
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experience is to the amtrary, for I have never seen such vig- 
orous plants as my hollyhocks were when the rust first ap- 
peared. Each plant was from three to four feet in circum- 
ference, and each sent up from foiu: to six stalks six feet 
high or more. I was advised to use a weak sdution of per- 
manganate of potassium, enough to tinge the water, if the 
plants were young; or a weak solution of Bordeaux mix- 
ture, if the disease was advanced. I used the latter, as the 
yellow spots had crept up to the top leaves and the lower 
ones had all fallen leaving my hollyhocks as naked as a 
plucked fowL The result was immediate death — I trust a 
painless one. 

Reasoning from the advice that a frequent sprajring with 
Ivory soap-suds was an excellent general insecticide for roses, 
I proceeded to apply the suggestion in a new way to holly- 
hocks and larkspurs. I made a thick foaming suds, adding, 
as an antiseptic, a half teaspoonful of baking soda to two or 
three quarts of water. Taking a handful of the foam, I be- 
gan at the root of a plant and ran my hand upwards so as to 
cover with foam the imder sides of the leaves as well as the top, 
the stems, and even the buds, if they were forming. This 
treatment was begun in early May, and four or five applica- 
tions were made at intervals of a week. For the first time in 
many years the hollyhocks were free from rust, though on 
several plants, that did not get an early treatment, it appeared 
toward the middle of the summer in a mild form; and on 
others, that, intentionally I did not treat at all, the rust ran 
its usual destructive course. This method was wholly success- 
ful with larkspurs, and was rewarded with a full crop of bloom, 
the first in years. This simple remedy costs nothing, does not 
disfigure the plants, and from my two years' experiment I 
believe that these two diseases can be kept under control, if 
the applications are begun early, and continued for a month 
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or more. Do not wait until the rust appears before you begin 
treatment, but start with the first growth of leaves. Mean- 
time I advise a renewal of the stock by raising a yearly crop 
of seedlings and replacing old plants with strong young cmes 
from time to time. 

Then there is mildew that attacks roses, Michaelmas 
daisy, larkspur and other plants. It is due to continued wet 
weather, sour soil or imfavorable situation. Various remedies 
are offered. As a preventive, apply once a month Bordeaux 
mixture diluted to half strength, using the formula : sulphate of 
copper, six pounds; lime, four pounds; water, ninety gallons. 
This renders the foh'age unsightly^ and a milder preventive 
is often used: sulphide of potassium, one half oimce; water 
one gallon; apply once a week if the weather is wet and washes 
off the mixture. Another remedy is one tablespoonful of 
sulphur and wood-soot, made into a paste with water. Add 
boiling water, perhaps one or two quarts, and when cool, 
sprinkle plants or bushes. For mildew that has actually ap- 
peared, powder the plants and the ground beneath with 
flowers of sulphur; also stir into the soil a litde slaked lime. 

The Clematis Jackmanni has an artless way of disappearing 
without a word of farewell — mine did before I learned the 
probable cause and remedy. The bark on the stem of the 
Clematis is very britde, and easily scraped when packed for 
transportation, and when this has occurred, the woimded 
place beccHnes an easy entrance to the eel worm that burrows 
in and destroys the vine. It travels at the surface of the earth, 
and if the wound is near the ground it has access. The 
remedy is to cut the stem off to the very root when planting, 
hill up sand about the plant, and cover the crown at least an 
inch with soil. 

My Physostegia sometimes suffers from a blight that turns 
the plant yellow, and rots the stem off at the root and it dies. 
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I do not know the cause, but think it must be due to a sour 
condition of soil kept too shaded and moist They are 
planted all over the garden, and in sunny locations the plants 
are healthy; elsewhere they are not. I mean to try a little lime 
in the earth as a remedy. 

The cause of the auratum lily disappearing is said to be a 
white mite that infests the scales. In foreign countries where 
they are raised, the conditions are such that this is kept in 
check, while it floiurishes in America. A well drained sunny 
situation, a rich soil with plenty of leaf mold in it, but no 
fresh manure, the bulb well insulated by a handful of sand 
directly about it when planted, give the auratum at least a 
favorable environment. 

¥he LUium Candidum is also subject to disease, and, as a 
corrective, the bulbs should be powdered with sulphiu: before 
planting. There are other specific diseases too numerous to 
mention; apparently they are the appointed way that plants 
pass out of this world, like the aster blight, due to the blue 
aphis that attacks the tender roots, for which the specific is 
wood ashes in the soil at the root; the carnation blight due to 
a little worm that finds lodgment in the stem and has to be 
burrowed out. Then there are plants that root near the sur> 
face of the ground, and while they die if kept too wet, they 
are also killed if the roots dry out or the hot sun strikes the 
collar of the plant. 

Many of these peculiar requirements and conditions I have 
tried to enumerate imder their proper heads in the Appendix; 
yet the treatment of plants can no more be generalized than 
the treatment of children can. There are inherent capacities 
and aptitudes that seem to demand certain environment, yet 
at times plants adapt themselves in a marvelous way to quite 
contrary ones. Evidently the great life energy is reaching out 
as eagerly to produce ever higher types through plant forms 
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as it does through hiunan beings, and there seems to be a uni- 
versal desire on all planes of existence to escape the type form 
and achieve an individual expression. But it is only through 
a healthy vehicle that it can come to pass. Interesting sports 
in the garden proceed from healthy growths. If we desire to 
assist Nature's effort to produce through a strong normal type 
an individual variation, it can only be done by first eliminat- 
ing disease and destructive agencies from the garden, and 
then affording every favoring condition. 
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Said my instructor, with a twinkle of mirth in his eye, 
*' You have been standing in front of your camera instead of 
behind it; turn it aroimd, my child, and look." 

The child turned it, and was deeply mortified at h& utter 
stupidity; but she laughed to cover her confusion and said: 
''This reminds me of an episode that occurred at a baby 
show I once attended in the South. All the n^ro babies 
under a year old of the district had been sent in to compete 
tar a prize and as they arrived they were duly ticketed with 
a large number pinned on the dress. Just befcMre the open- 
ing hour, an assistant came in haste to the manager and said 
anxiously, 'We have lost No. 9. Have you seen it? And 
we have two No. 6's; we are getting all mixed up.' 

'"No/ replied the manager, 'it was there a few minutes 
ago, for I marked the baby myself — it was a girL' 

" Then followed a hasty search, and a sudden exdamaticm 
of satisfaction from the manager, who called out, 'Here's No. 
9; some one has set her wrong side up so she looks like a 6.' " 

More than a week had now slipped away, I had mastered 
two minor points, but had not ventured to take a picture, and 
I have to laugh at myself now as I recall my maidoi effort 
The camera had been bought to gratify my desire to photo- 
graph flowers, but no one had told me, that, of all objects 
under the canopy of heaven^ flowers are the most difficult, 
and require technical instruction. I was unaware that four 
o'clock m the afternoon in a shady place is not quite the 
condition to set an exposure at 1-25 of a second with a 64 
diaphragm. The object chosen was a lovely confusion of blue 
lupines and yellow day lilies, and I spent half an hour in s^* 
ting up the camera, and measured the distance at least three 
times, anxiously inspecting the various contrivances to be 
set My cheeks grew hot and my hand unsteady while I 
tried to pluck up courage to squeeze the bulb. It sounds 
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easy to do, but for a novice whose previous education has 
not included a course in squeezing bulbs it is a difficult 
science. 

Your hand seems a thousand miles from the directing 
brain, and the communicating command to squeeze loiters on 
the threshold of the spinal cord, proceeds leisurely to the 
shoulder, and down to the hand as if out for a holiday. 
Meantime the hand waits for the word and wonders if the 
cable is cut I gave a nervous, tremulous, continuous grip, 
and then fearing that I had not done it properly, I gave 
another, and the deed was doubly done. It had been an agi- 
tating hour, and while I longed to make instant use of the 
newly gained knowledge that double squeezes are an evidence 
of a perturbed mind, I felt I had had enough excitement for 
that day and was satisfied to close the camera and walk into 
the house, assured that I had fulfilled every condition, and 
that my initial attempt was imdoubtedly successful, if some- 
what flurried. 

I was truly distressed when the first roll of developed films 
was placed in my hands — they were worthless; and more than 
this, the lupines had gone by, as well as the various other 
things I had taken, so they were lost to me for a whole year. 
The second roll was edifying, but not useful. Then in a 
sapient moment, I decided to keep an exact record of my mis- 
takes, confident that, in the course of time, I should cover the 
entire range of possible errors, and it would be a pleasure to 
know what not to do, for I was not in the least disheartened. 
So I ruled out a little memorandum book thus: 



Date 


No. Set 


Time 




Distance 


Subject 


Hoar 


Weather 


Reaalts 



and I have kept a careful report of every exposure taken. As 
I look over the column marked Results, I am surprised at 
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the fertility of my blundering mind, and to see what a variety 
of things can go wrong, and yet never Tepeat the same mis- 
take. They run thus: Lost — time exposure left open, losmg 
two films — ^under-exposed — ^lost through duplicating on last 
exposure — ^rolled film too far — snapped the shutter attach- 
ment by accident — focus bad — forgot to set any of the attach- 
ments—over-exposed. 

By and by the tide turned and the results b^an a dif- 
ferent theme — good — fair — very good — excellent — ^best of all. 

After three years of faithful practice I can set forth a 
few words of advice — ^not as a finished exponent of this art, 
but as an earnest student who has learned somewhat of the 
fundamental principles. One is that crisp details add beauty 
to a flower photograph, and these demand a long exposure 
and small diaphragm. No. 32 of the F. system is excellent, 
even a 64, if the sim is very bright, or thin white clouds 
flying, which give a high d^ree of the actinic rays. I find 
with a 32 diaphragm, a bulb (B) exposure of 1-3 to i second, 
or more, according to conditions, give good results. By 
conditions, I mean the degree of light, and hour of day, 
whether in full sun or in shade, whether light or dark objects, 
at a distance of three feet or a distant view. From nine 
to ten o'clock in the morning during the simuner mcmths, 
the shadows are long and the atmospheric quality is tender 
and diffused; but the light is not strong and the exposure 
may be a second, which is beyond what is required at high 
noon. Also firom three to four o'clock in the afternoon, the 
shadows are deep and rich in tone though the light is only 
fairly strong. A hazy day is also good, even a dull day, 
though it will be lacking in shadow, and the time of exposure 
must be increased accordingly. An excellent guide in the 
matt^ of timing exposures is found in the Wager Exposure 
Scale, manufactured in Baltimore, Md., by the John H. 



A Hazy Day in October 



Tbe Dkopping of Leaves Marks the Phogkess Natvke 

Makes [P. 140] 
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Herrick Co. It makes allowance for ev^ condition: — ^the 
month of the year, hour of day, long, short or average dis- 
tances, light or dark objects, also for clear sim, bright, hazy 
and dull weather and varying speed of plates. I have f oimd 
it reliable and comprehensive. 

In the matter of plates or films I learn from an experienced 
authority that the most rapid are necessary for flower photog- 
raphy, and that a color filter helps to preserve values, but 
extra timing is necessary with a color filter. I learn also 
that the conditions of flower photography are pecxiliar, in 
that to bring out the sharp details of a red blossom requires 
from four to six times as long an exposure as a white one; 
green details require two or three times; yellow but little 
longer, unless of deep orange tone; blue, unless of a deep 
piurplish tone, about the same as white. 

An excellent way to acquire a practical knowledge of your 
camera is to take the same object under different conditions 
of time, size of diaphragm, sun, shade, and distance, making 
a careful record of each exposure, and note which gives the 
best results. A helpful article on " Photographing Trees and 
Flowers" appeared in "The Photo-Miniature,*' No. 13, 
Vol. n., to which I refer the student The subject is too 
large and technical for me to attempt any definite instruction. 
I only know enough to avoid the common, egr^ous, need- 
less mistakes. Ten years hence when I have squandered my 
entire patrimony on films, plates, cameras and tripods, I 
may have an authoritative word to say. To-day I am but an 
index finger pointing to a delightful amenity of life. 

One does not realize the constant flux and flow in nature 
until he has tried to photograph out of doors. There is 
but a single day in the life of many plants when they represent 
perfection of growth and bloom. If, on that particular day, 
you forget the engagement, or the rain falls, or the wind is 
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high, or other duties interfere, the chance is lost Sometimes 
the conditions seem perfect, and the tripod is set in place, 
when a slight wind springs up, and the delicately poised 
flowers wag their heads in response, and you wait, bulb in 
hand — and wait — ^and wait — sometimes half an hour for a 
moment of calm. It comes usually after a sharp blow, and 
you must be alert to take advantage of it If you lose patience, 
and let it go, you are likely to lose the subject altogether; for 
a plant is not the same on any two dajrs, and its climax of 
beauty b short-lived. 

In the early spring we can easily follow the swift changes 
in the opening leaves and rapid growth; also in the autimm 
the daily variations of coloring and the dropping of leaves 
mark the progress Nature makes. We are apt to think that 
she rests, or gently matures during the interval. With camera 
in hand we grow sensitive to the infinite gradations of light — 
a passing cloud alters the whole aspect — of the magical 
changes wrought through the passing hours, where shadows 
shift momentarily; of the fluid character of the air, seldom in 
quiescence; of daily transition from leaf to bud, from bud to 
flower and flower to fruit. Contrary to actual experience, 
perfect beauty alwajrs impresses me with confidence in its 
permanence. An apple-tree in full flower, a maple-tree in au- 
tumn dress convince me that they are dependable stage prop- 
erties; that, as lovely accessories, they must endure, they are 
guaranteed for life: and I am ever perplexed to see the petals 
fall and the beauty fade. 

Once only in my life have I known perfect repose in Nature. 
It was a January day in a North Carolina pine barren, and I 
had wandered away from my companions, and sat on a fallen 
log to observe things. The stillness and hush were indescrib- 
able; not a leaf rustled, not a bird, cricket or insect could be 
seen or heard, no living creature stirred in the imderbrush. 
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no cloud floated across the sky. The landscape with its white 
sandy road, losing itself in a weird blackened forest of half- 
charred turpentine pines, clothed knee high with flaming red 
underbrush of scrub oak, was as lifeless as a painted canvas, 
and I became sceptical of my own reality. The longer I sat 
the more fantastic and improbable did the trees and sky and 
my own existence seem. It was with an effort that I shook off 
the illusion, and dropped back into a living active world, 
where ev^ leaf must act its part, if it be no more than to 
twinkle and coquet with the wind, where birds must flutter 
by and sing, and clouds float, and distant hammers and 
voices ring, and dogs and poultry utter their cry to keep men 
sane and normal. We must have action and sound, else Na- 
ture oppresses us as a bad dream of the night where nothing 
moves, nor is anything brought to pass. 

Only when we try our apprentice hand in the faulty use of 
such a force as light in photography, instead of dense matter, 
do we realize how subtile, how powerful any force is, how in- 
violable are the results. We may blunder and patch up a mis- 
take with matter; but a mistaken application of force is ir- 
remediable and destructive. Any thoughtful experiment 
leads us to the threshold of almost unimaginable speculaticHis 
about the conditions when, as disembodied spirits, ages hence, 
we shall be b'berated forever from the limitations of matter, 
and sometime be entrusted with the use of these sublimated 
agents — ^forces — ^not destructively and experimentally, but 
constructively. How shall we build, when we employ thought 
instead of brick and stone ? What shall our gardens be, when 
we use the life principle instead of plants? What shall we 
commimicate, when we send forth musical vibratory color in- 
stead of dense thought or still grosser words ? 

When we study a garden for its photographic possibilities, 
we see a thousand things before imobserved, and in new rela- 
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tions. We grow sensitive to the artistic effect of unusual 
combinations; we study with a view to rearrangement; mere 
color grows less emphatic and beauty of form, symmetry, va- 
riety and distribution more. We note the quality of shadow 
as weQ as light; we observe the ensemble as well as particulars; 
we see more in perspective. We visit an object to observe how 
it looks at different hours of the day, and at night We note 
the modifications made by the different atmospheric condi- 
tions. Some of my most delightful suggesticms have come 
through studying the garden under the moonlight, when a 
wholly unfamiliar aspect is presented, and the deep shadows 
supplement reality. 

My latest extension along the slope was a problem for a 
whole year, during which, I worked out many diagrams, but 
none of them pleased me. Last August I chanced to look into 
the garden when the moon was full, and across a certain walk 
tall perennials and shrubs cast shadows, that looked like steps 
rising in a series of threes, curving toward and lost beneath 
a distant arbor. Here was a clear solution of my question, 
which was to construct a walk at the base of the slope and 
nmning parallel with it for thirty feet, and then let it rise in a 
curve to the top. To accomplish it, I had only to cut the bank 
on either side of the rising curve down to the level of three long 
terraced beds that already existed, and merely needed to be ex- 
tended to meet the walk; and then by facing the cuttings with 
stone walls^ I could secure the moist and shaded conditions 
that were so much needed for certain shrubs and tall peren- 
nials that had to be moved from their present exposed posi- 
tion because they suffered from drought These were planted 
on the right, the taller ones next to the walls and shading the 
smaller ones, while on the left of the rising walk, where the 
slope was cut down perhaps five feet and leveled towards the 
front, was an imlimited space for masses of the low Lancaster 
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rosesi hybrid perpetuals and my annual overflow of peren- 
niab arranged in front of a long undulating background of 
shrubs that I am gradually assembling for autumn effects. 
The photograph shows but a small portion of it in a new raw 
state, just as it was planted in late autumn. AU about the 
stump are planted wild clematis and tall ferns, and in the 
comer of the first bed below the stimip is a white variety of 
Clematis Jackmanni. The upper right-hand bed, which is 
a perfect Sahara, is set with Rudbeckia and HeliatUhus UbH- 
folius, both able to withstand any drought. The next just 
below was a former nursery bed, and is reset with columbines, 
blue lupines and meadow-rue, deep blue larkspur, white fox- 
gloves, hollyhocks, perennial phlox and late asters. The 
third and lowest bed is planted with Lychnis dioica rosea^ 
Paris daisy. Chrysanthemum maximum, white larkspur, 
golden glow, Helianthus, Helen flower and perennial phlox, 
with red Shirley poppies for a brilliant midsummer effect 
And this is the fruit of a moonlight vision. 

How varied the mght effects are, seen under a crescent, or 
full, or waning moon, with clear soft blue-gray sky, or flying 
scud of cloud 1 How penetrating and tangible is the black 
darkness that blots out everything! I shall never forget an 
experience one starless night when a wild gale was blowing, 
and a storm impended. I went out to gather a ripe poppy- 
head that I had been saving and feared would be lost, and 
my feet were guided by instinct, as it was pitch black. There 
was something ghoulish in the clutching wind; the thick dark- 
ness was choking and malevolent. A spirit of evil was 
abroad and filled me with terror. I actually fled before 
it, and ran breathless into the house. 

Instead of taking random pictures of any chance thing, I 
urge lovers of flowers to make a study of them by means of the 
camera. One may prefer to arrange cut flowers as a subject; 
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another, single growing plants; some may choose garden ef* 
fects at different seasons; some wild flowers; some perhaps 
will take a single family and secure photographs of its differ- 
ent varieties and species. It is vastly more interesting to use 
this art intelligently, and with definite purpose, than to gather 
a meaningless collection of prints. Aside from the interest 
and pleasure it gives, it has an esthetic, educational value to 
the earnest student 



SOME GARDENERS I HAVE KNOWN 




HERE are as many motives in growing flowers as 
there are reasons that take people into the coun- 
try. A genuine passion for nature is seldom the 
root of either. Frequently it is mere obedience to 
convention. The "best people" are observed to do and to 
have certain things, and thus it is recognized as the proper 
thing to have orchards, well-kept grounds, a stable, a kennel 
and a garden, and worshippers of convention buy them as 
they do groceries, hire others to care for them, visit them 
rarely, and have no personal relation with any one of them. 
If an entertainment is to be given, the gardeners wheel in 
their products, and the maids, or some poor relative, arrange 
them; and a bushel or two left over gives no pang to the mis- 
tress; the surplus is a gratifying proof of the prodigal yield 
of the estate. 

" God Almightie first planted a Garden. And indeed, it is 
the Purest of Himiane pleasures. It is the Greatest Refresh- 
ment to the Spirits of Man; without which. Buildings and 
Pallaces are but Groose Handy-works; And a Man shall ever 
see, that when Ages grow to Civility and Elegancie, Men come 
to Build Stately, sooner than to Garden Finely," says Bacon. 
Then there are those who have a barbaric love of color — 
masses of it — and whether their flowers are in the ground, or 
crowded into fat round bowls, they present solid sheets of 
color. As far as esthetic effects go they might as well spread 
yards of Turkey red calico or large flowered prints upon the 
groimd. But this is their taste, and thus do they express it 
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Nothing is more interesting, than to observe the key-note of 
any given garden, and nothing is more significant as an inter- 
pretation of the owner's taste. There may be hundreds of 
varieties and many colors, yet at a distance all are blended 
into some particular composite tone which dominates, and 
too often it is a vicious pturplish red, better known as solf erino, 
or magenta. 

For some inexplicable reason, most garden effects remind 
me of an old book of household wisdom belonging to my 
grandmother. In it were recipes for cookies, pastry and pud- 
dings; homely remedies for croup, typhoid fever and rickets; 
infallible cures for spavin, thrush and sprung knees, and use- 
ful hints about the care of yoimg calves; instruction in domes- 
tic economy and the management of servants — a veritable re- 
pository of hmnan knowledge. But the versatility of the 
writer did not end here. Being something more than a mere 
housewife and free dispensary, she prudently shut the door 
upon the material domain by inserting two blank pages as an 
insulator, and then laimched upon the difficult questions of 
esthetics. She gave carefully prepared and authoritative re- 
cipes for painting skies, water, moonlight, fountains, trees. 
These were rescued from the blundering instincts of artists, 
and once for all chromatics was placed within the easy reach 
of the multitude. For years I used to hover over this compen- 
dium like a bee about a honey pot, and then look wistfully at 
a southwestern sky, when it presented a certain ineffable tone 
that was neither blue, nor gray, nor yellow, and wondered 
whether it was composed of gamboge, Venetian red, ultra- 
marine blue, Naples yellow, or what, heightened by white — 
all the recipes generously allowed for '' heightening,'' what- 
ever that might mean. I never reached any decision on this 
question; for, to my deep r^et, a southwestern sky was not 
mentioned in the Book of Wisdom; so I finally c(uicluded that 
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the sky I loved best must be like the Italian sky, indescribable; 
else it certainly would have been prescribed. If the author 
were alive to-day to add an appendix, one item would cer- 
tainly run thus: Average Garden — ^Take ten square feet of 
mixed petunias, preferably blotched and mottled, two feet by 
four of yellow and red zinnias, an eighth of an acre of yellow 
marigolds, an equal area of scarlet geraniums, a yard of bal- 
sams. Blend indiscriminately. Shade with purple asters, 
magenta balsams and variegated coleus. Heighten with sim- 
flowers, cannas, castor bean and solf erino dahlias. 

Again there are those who feel a proprietary right in every- 
thing they touch, and such people grow flowers to cut They 
have no more scruple in going out with a large basket and 
sharp relentless shears to devastate the beauty of their beds 
than they would to cut into a yard of cotton cloth. That is 
what flowers are for, and merciless is the hand of the butcher. 
To them they are useful commodities like butter, soap and tea. 
Glorious stalks of lilium auratum are not sacred (the more 
glorious the better, just as high-priced unsalted butter is pref- 
erable) nor great spikes of larkspur, nor campanulas, nor 
hibiscus, nor lilium speciosum. Never mind if the whole 
year's fruition is centered in a single head of splendid bloom, 
and half the buds are still unopened, off goes that head as 
lightly as if it were a nasturtiimi. No matter if, when cut, it 
Uves but a day in water; it has served — for it was grown to 
cut! There are of course instances where you may eat your 
cake and keep it in a garden; but for the most part peremuab 
allow themselves a limited amount of bloom, and you cannot 
have it on the stalk and on the mantelpiece at the same time. 

Then there are certain spendthrift natures that grow flowers 
to give away. They have a-passion for generosity. They will 
call in litde Jennie from her play to give away the dress on 
her back; they will dispose of the last new book before the 
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fomily has had time to read it Jellies and pickles never ripen 
on their cellar shelves, for they are sent as a glad tribute to 
neighbors. They will dig up anything, and strip their most 
precious possession to give to any passer-by, who seldom 
troubles himself to carry it as far as the gate. When such a 
one meets a person gluttonous of things, sad is the havoc 
wrought For example: in the early days when I was study- 
ing not only flowers, but the habits of mortals let loose among 
them, this conversation took place. Said a Gluttonous One: 

'' My daughter and I were calling upon Mrs. who has a 

beautiful garden, and she told us that we could help ourselves 
to anything we liked; and my daughter gathered white fox- 
gloves — ^the greatest quantity — as many as she could hold in 
her two hands," and she related the atrocity with all the relish 
of a cannibal who had just eaten a missionary. I imme- 
diately called her attention to a certain view of the moim- 
tains and gently but firmly led her a safe distance from the 
garden* 

Incidentally let me confide that this same mountain view is 
my trump-card. Some people — strangers in our part of the 
world — ^have come to look upon us as public property, and not 
a few have even been known to visit us as they would a boul- 
der or a glen. Their arrival is not alwajrs coincident with my 
convenience. They may come at the critical moment when 
the dressing for my truly delicious mustard pickles is thicken- 
ing; when, at my ablutions, my ear alone catches the sound 
of the knocker, and I have no way of commum'cating either 
their coming or my helpless condition to Adam in the gar- 
den, or my maid who may be hanging out the clothes. 
They come at dewy mom when I am transplanting; they 
come when we are at dinner — a matter not half so tragical 
as arriving just as dinner, for three only, is ready to be 
served. They come in rain, and when the thermometer stands 
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at 95^ and the entire family is in dishabille. No wonder I 
have had to resort at times to defenses against strangers, 
and this is my decoy, used particularly when my guests 
wear clean white gloves and natty little silk coats, and carry 
a lorgnette. Recognizing enemies of my convenience — ^they 
generally come in squads — I welcome them with great hos- 
pitality, not, however, asking them to sit down. I make 
a pretense of showing some new thing of interest about the 
room, and suddenly say, — "Let me show you something 
in the garden," holding them in leash at the edge, then wheel 
toward the aforesaid mountain view alwajrs conveniently at 
hand, wait imtil the adjectives are expended, then tiun back 
to the lawn. There is nothing left to do; their carriage is ob- 
viously waiting for them, and they are encouraged to mount 
their chariot; they are down the lane before they realize that 
they have inadvertently stepped upon my inclined plane 
which gently bows an intruder down and out without hiuting 
the feelings of anybody. Pray do not make the mistake in 
thinking that this device is used often. It is only when cir- 
cmnstances force the worm to turn, and never after three 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

I have drifted from my subject, and return to the conserva- 
tive gardener, who lives by tradition. She, it is, who preserves 
a remnant of her grandmother's garden, who has a natural 
antipathy toward all innovations as pernicious. She is an 
archive of the past Her lettuce is alwajrs eaten with sugar 
and vin^ar, never with a French dressing. Her culinary 
heavens rest upon the two pillars of baked beans and brown 
bread Saturday night, and Indian pudding in the middle of 
the week. No one ever need stumble over her furniture in the 
dark; for, from time immemorial, the chairs have been placed 
justso. Yet dear and sweet and true is she in all her aspects — 
if a little rigid; for it is she who has retained for us the old- 
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fashioned favorites, the ahnost forgotten things with aro* 
matic odors. She it is who has giant bushes df cabbage-roses, 
blush-roses, moss-roses, the deliciously scented white-rose. 
In her garden flourishes the hdiotrope, carefully removed to a 
south window through the wint^. Wallflowers are there, 
and fragrant evening stock, clove-pinks, and lavender, boy 
love and sweet-fern. Her litde bed of annuals represents 
touch-me-nots and snapdragons, and zinnias and gillyflow- 
ers, and she raises a puzzled eyebrow when you call them 
Impatiens balsamina^ Aniirrhinum majus and MaUhicla 
annua. 

While these are worthy exponents of the noble art of gar- 
dening — ^and may their tribe increase, for we can never have 
enough flowers in this sordid world — I find myself at variance 
with their principles. I am but a beggarly creature to the 
lordly owners of ten thousand flowers of any single variety; I 
am wholly lacking in esthetic appreciation of cut flowers to 
her who crams every fireplace, table and mande shelf with 
her posies; I am a stingy miser to the openhanded, and an 
indiscriminate vagabond in the floral world to the con- 
servative grower of a few favorites. I scarcely know how 
to defend my position against so many opponents, and I 
dare not hope to make good my cause; yet this is where 
I stand. 

' Once fairly launched on the catalogues, I had a consimiing 
desire to make the personal acquaintance of every kind of 
hardy annual and perennial that I could obtain. Not that I 
wanted to continue raising them all, but I could not know 
them unless I grew them. Nor could I hope to accomplish 
my task in a single summer; I had the remainder of my life 
to pursue this fascinating question. Though I have bought 
from fifty to a himdred new varieties each year, I have the 
prospect of going on indefinitely. In short, my chief purpose 
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has been to maintain a sort of experimental garden where I 
might learn flowers, study them from their first seed leaves, 
watch their manner of growth, and rejoice in their first bloom. 
How eagerly I have awaited this event, this manifestation of 
the seen from the imseen, ignorant of the precise form it 
would take. It has been as marvellous to me as if I had stood 
at the elbow of Deity when the first forms were spoken into 
life, and my eyes had been the first to see the results. I can- 
not fashion a flower, but I can grow them, and thus repeat the 
miracle of creation. So I plant my seeds, obey the laws, and 
at my bidding a world of loveliness springs into existence. To 
me life is life, and all life divine; and I have no more desire to 
strip a plant ruthlessly of its beauty, than I have to pluck an 
arm from a child, or to disfigure its face. The whole develop- 
ment of a plant is sacred to me, and it has a right to fulfill its 
life just as I have mine; and when this is accomplished, and 
its bloom is passing, I remove all but one perfect seed-vessel, 
which is carefully labeled and preserved for future use; for in 
this way the plant is saved from a needless exhaustion of its 
vitality. Flowers are protected in my garden, and by making 
the conditions favorable for plant forms to grow to perfection, 
I feel that I codperate with the vast cosmic law, that is guiding 
every manifestation of the Spirit through varied and progress- 
ive material forms: in my small way, I can thus aid and fur- 
ther the great cause of evolution of that, which is ready, at 
this particular moment of its existence, to take the special 
form of plant life in my garden. Does not this place in the 
reverent gardener's hand a divine commission? This may 
seem a fine-spun theory to the orthodox, but it gives a joyous 
impulse to the watering-pot! 

Encyclopedias of horticulture become intensely interest- 
ing when we grasp that they are the genealogical records and 
biographies of various manifestaticms of Spirit on a lower 
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plane, where each entity has its own name, its family histcny 
and its native country. They record a world-wide omipulsoiy 
emigration, and not infrequendy the imwiUing colonist has 
died of homesickness; others adapt themselves to strange am- 
ditions only after generations— but they are never again the 
same creatures. Not having evolved to the stage of locomo- 
tion, the achievements of plant life are circmnscribed to the 
number, size, color and arrangement of leaf and flower. Some 
have developed the talent of fragrance; some have the genius 
of beautiful flower and fruit Each one strives to manifest the 
perfect type, though few reach perfection. The family is rep- 
resented in youth and age, the young offsets or shoots spring- 
ing up about the parent stock. Some have a desire for travd 
and fling their seeds out upon the winds. Some families show 
great inequalities of development, having branches that have 
not progressed beyond the tiny herb, while other members 
have aspired to the higher forms of shrubs. 

The orthodox have claimed that the earth and the fruits 
thereof were made for man. But I came to a truer knowledge 
one summer when, picking wild strawberries, I caught a 
glimpse of this truth: that each manifestation in the plant or 
animal worid exists primarily for its own private evolutionary 
purposes; but that since both men and strawberries are de- 
rived from the same source, and equally obey the cosmic law 
that no creation liveth or dieth imto itself, there b that fine 
adaptation to each other, that fits the lower to serve the higher, 
without making that service the ultimate end of its existence. 
Its utility is merely a by-product of its life. It is the germinal 
form of a larger phase, which we call coSperative brother- 
hood, that vibrates through the whole universe. 

I have become so sensitive to the Spirit in my plants, that 
at times when the garden is at its height, I am overwhelmed 
with its fulness of life, and am often filled with a deep md' 
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ancholy as I walk among my children — little creatures that 
have taken form at my bidding; for I am burdened with the 
heavy responsibility of having called so many into existence, 
and there are seasons when I cannot provide properly for 
their meat and drink, and on every side I feel their mute 
claims upon me» their foster parent We fed a pitiful sym- 
pathy for the limitations of oiu: dimib four-footed brothers, 
who yet speak eloquently through their eyes; but what of 
the imuttered gratitude or sorrows of our garden friends, 
who find no adequate expression to reach the careless heart 
of him who is pledged to love and cherish them? Their 
dumb silence touches me almost more deeply in their joy on 
a Jime morning than does their bitter pain imder an August 
drought. 

Spencer says the quality of life is determined by the degree 
of response to environment If this be true, what is the quality 
of life that points a grown-up finger helplessly at the ordinary 
maple, oak or elm, oiu: daily compam'ons in either city or 
coimtry, and says, ''What tree is that?'' that glances casually 
at the commonest flowers, i)oppies, morning-glories — even a 
nasturtiimi — ^and asks in good faith, " What is that ? " Surely 
such a response to envuronment needs quickening, and I give 
as the chief reason for my garden efforts that I wanted to 
know something definite of the floral world; I wanted to re- 
spond intellig^dy to this beautiful phase of human environ- 
ment A single specimen is sufficient to study and cherish. 
It is enough for me to have a single UlmariaJUipendulay with 
its extending family, and watch with keen interest for the 
precise date when it breaks each year into soft foamy white 
bloom. No stray visitor in the garden knows of my modest 
Ulmaria, nor of my one exqiusite Tritdeia laxCy now multi- 
plied twentjrfold, with its fragile thread-like stems and 
starry blossoms, nor the comer where the Houstonia grows. 
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nor a hundred other dainty tidbits that are their own excuse 
for being. But I can close my eyes when a thousand miles 
away from them and make an exact diagram of each bed with 
its loved tenants. I often think that to inherit a garden, would 
be much like coming into possession oi another's life at middle 
age. One would not know what to expect What complica- 
tions would arise! How litde would be imderstood! 

My next reason is that a garden gratifies my love of color 
and form. I do not care for it so much as a mass, although it 
is very beautiful with its successive waves of pink, blue and 
white — the white recurring at intervals like a chorus in the 
midst of a continuous melody; I love to descend to particulars, 
to get down dose to a plant, study its manner of growth, the 
form and texture of leaf and petal and their markings, ob- 
serve the perfect harmony of color and nimiber as presented 
in stem, leaf, calyx, corolla and stamens. The stamens of 
some flowers are indescribably beautiful. I have sat and 
watched the soft gray green stamens and white filaments of 
a grajrish lavender poppy imtil they seemed the most perfect 
example of beauty in all the world. I know one sensitive soul, 
who said to me once with brimming eyes, as we stood looking 
at a pale pink gladiolus with its lavender anthers, '' It is so 
beautifid, it hurts.'' What could be more lovely than the 
carmine stems of the Stephenandrafleocuosaj or the mahogany 
stems of the Gaura; or the red-tipped fohage of the Spirea 
superba; or the heart of a Lancaster rose or an oriental poppy; 
or the lyre-shaped markings in the throat of the martynia; or 
the bearded throat of the iris or Pogoma ? Emerson sajrs : " I 
do not so much marvel at the beauty of the world, as at the 
necessity of beauty." 

A third and very cogent reason for my garden is to distrib- 
ute the roots and seeds about the coimtry side. With few 
exceptions perennials increase so rapidly either from the root 
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or through self-sown seeds, that one must divide his stock 
yearly to preserve any sort of balance. It takes time to secure 
the first increase, particularly if one buys only a single plant 
of any one variety; but in the course of three or four years his 
loaves are so multiplied that he can give away a basketful. If 
I have a choice recipe, a rare plant, a good book, I must share 
them; and I hope the time may come when my best and 
choicest plants shall be the common property of the entire 
region. When I give any treasure it is always with the in- 
junction — " You must pass it along when it b^ns to mul- 
tiply.'' If all gardens were thus distributed, we should not 
need to organize village-improvement societies; a generous 
rivahry would spring up that would leave no dooryard un- 
graced. 

Eager as I am to distribute roots and seeds, I never ofiFer cut 
flowers to my visitors, and this withholding of what to me 
is too precious for an indiscriminate sacrifice, is often severely 
judged; yet I find all true flower lovers fed the same about 
this point 

My home is the rendezvous of many interesting people, who 
simmier in our region within a radius of fifteen miles, and 
often it would seem as if we were holding a reception. Pray 
what would my garden look like if each visitor went away 
with her two hands as full as they could hold ? As it is, Mary's 
eyes are not alwa]rs blue, nor her hair in curL My apologies 
for bare green spots and bloomless sections are profuse; tor^ 
like other gardeners, my aim is to have the whole garden in 
perfect flower all the time. I wish my midsummer visitors 
were clairvoyant, and could see in my aiura the loveliness of 
May and Jime. In August when poor Mary's eyes no longer 
shine, I have to groom the garden and rake the walks more 
assiduously than ever to make a^ presentable appearance, 
much as a middle-aged belle depends more and more upon 
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her steamed complexion, heightened by rouge and cosmetics, 
adopts a restricted diet, massage and Delsarte to preserve her 
fast-waning beauty. When locks grow thin, they can at least 
be parted neady; and a carefid removal of faded and dead 
growths keeps a September garden trim and neat 

One more reason for my garden, if any further be needed, 
is that it affords the most ddightful and wholesome exercise 
imaginable. True, one is not beautif id in big, stout boots, in 
sh(»t skirt and too often coUarless waist Freckles and sun- 
bum and roughened hands are not the usual weapons of co- 
quetry. What matter these disqualifications when you have 
plotted a whole week for a free day in the garden? I have 
risen at half past five o'clock to get a good start; I have w(»rked 
in the hot sim until I was forced to retreat for a few minutes 
under a tree to cool off; I have paused from sheer fatigue mid- 
way to the garden with a wheelbarrow of stones for a wall to a 
new terrace, and questioned if that present moment jrielded 
the pure joy I had been anticipating for a whole week. I have 
rested shovel in hand while digging into a bank, to wipe my 
weeping brow just as a street laborer does, and recovering 
breath, asked myself why I was eager to do such work? To 
none of my questions have I ever found an answer, save that 
it was for the joy of the doing, and for the results that justify 
the hard work. Without these preparatory labors the gar- 
den could not have existed. From the very start I decided 
that I should have nothing done that I could not do mjrself ; 
this was to be my one plaything, devised tar my individual 
pleasure and exercise, and when it became too ambitious for 
my hands to tend, I'd give it up. 

All I know of these specially appointed days is that they 
are too short, too few; the hours do not exist I have clumped 
into the house at six at night — Shaving taken only a reluctant 
period of rest at noon during a hasty dinner— so tired and 
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stiff that I could hardly move— but so happy, so content, so 
full of the events of the day that I could hardly wait till the 
morrow to resume the work. This does not explain the fas- 
cination; I merely know that it exists and continues unabated 
year after year. After eight years I am still of the mind to 
have no stone walls that I cannot lay myself — ^and I have 
grown as fastidious about the selection and placing of my 
stones as a lapidary who works in mosaic — I shall have no new 
beds that I cannot prepare. At this moment I have just com- 
pleted new extensions, a mood that takes me each autiunn. 
And what lessons have come to me through this so-called 
drudgery! Who shall measiure the impetus to horticulture 
every amateiu: gives, when insuperable obstacles are sur- 
moimted, and proof is made that a truly beautiful garden is 
possible where conditions were supposed to be impossible ? 
It was only through the toilsome erection of overshadowing 
stone walls and careful digging out, refilling and fertilizing the 
beds, that our barren dry hill-top was capable of growing any- 
thing. Every step of this preparation was necessary to secure 
the perfect bloom. In short the garden as it now stands is the 
fine flowering of the varied manual effort that prepared it. I 
sought still further to see if the analogy would hold true be- 
yond matter, and I saw that the beautiful glimpses of truth 
that had illimiined so many of my working hours were a more 
etherialized flower and fruit of labor; that in my intimate per- 
sonal contact with matter I had learned that it is but a symbol 
of spirit: matter had become the interpreter of higher things. 
Labor was the nexus which had linked matter with spirit, and 
through it, gradually, the many problems that confront my 
awakening soul are becoming plain and intelligible. Now 
when I address the elemental forms of rock and soil or the 
more spiritualized form of plant life, or my own inner con- 
sciousness, they all speak the same language, and proclaim 
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tiie same truths. I fed unified and in harmony with the world 
about me; I am one of the working forces of Nature. So the 
real flower of the garden is ever extending onward and upward 
as a revelation of spiritual insight It is more to me than pul- 
pits and books; it answers all questions; it piuifies my belieb 
and ccmfirms my visions. 




A DEDICATION 

UR labor is but a manifestation of our thought, and 
in its performance we may swink and toil under 
the burden, or we may use matter joyously as a 
plastic means to an end. 
No one should have a garden which grows nothing but 
flowers, and yields no other recompense to the gardener ex- 
cept successful plants. Over, beyond and abo\e must hover 
the spirit of poetry, of wonder, of mystery; otherwise there 
comes a day of disillusion when you awaken to the weariness, 
anxiety and watchfulness, and begin to measure the reward. 
You need a larger insight, something that connects your ef- 
forts with the universal in nature, the ideal, the soul of things. 
Into this you may lift the garden, and at once drop the tired 
body and soiled hands, and the whole material aspect of labor. 
For six summers I had watched the sun and rain weave a 
garment of flowers over the bare earth, and knowing that each 
creation of Nature differs from aught else in the universe, I 
sought to find wherein lay the essential difference between my 
garden and all others. By day and night I observed the play 
of color, the quantity and direction of light, the atmospheric 
effects; and it becomes a vastly interesting study to see how a 
familiar object behaves itself from day to day, how it ac- 
cepts its environment, and adjusts itself to heat and cold, to 
sun and cloud. Each day the expectant eye catches a fresh 
glimpse of an infinite variety. 

In time I discerned the soul of my garden, which mani- 
fested itself in its long subtile shadows. It was as if Nature 
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had forbidden any but the soft gray shadows to enter; they, 
who lo\-e to magnify and duphcate beautiful things, alone 
were allowed to walk softly among the trees and flowers at 
dawn and twihght; and through the long moon-lit nights they 
molded with deft fingers images of all they saw. But ne\er 
was a direct shadow permitted to enter. In recognition of 
this mysterious beauty, a tablet has been erected bearing the 
name of the garden in Japanese characters 

THE GARDEN OF OBLIQUE SHADOWS 

SHA YEI YEN 
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A WORD TO THE READER 

the following classification I do not offer an ex- 
haustive list of hardy trees, shrubs, perenniab or 
annuals. Many are omitted that are choice, but 
not quite hardy beyond the latitude of New York 
City; also very expensive varieties are not included among 
shrubs. I name those that I have actually grown, or am now 
experimenting with. The nomenclature has been derived 
from Nicholson's ^'Illustrated Dictionary of Gardem'ng," 
Asa Gray's "Field, Forest and Garden," R. G. Leavitt's 
'' Outh'nes of Botany, " and Mrs. Loudon's " Gardening for 
Ladies." 

In making color divisions, I have given "White Flowers" 
the first place, because the majority of plants have one or 
more white varieties. The cultiural directions for those 
grouped under " White Flowers" will not be repeated in other 
lists, even though their names may appear, duly recorded as 
special varieties, under other color lists. Should a plant have 
no worthy white variety and appear for the first time under 
"Blue" or other color, the cultural directions will accompany 
its first mention, to which the reader will be referred for the 
culture of subsequent varieties, that may occur in later color 
lists; and so on throughout the whole Appendix. 

I have arranged this very simple, though seemingly com- 
plex, classification, which catalogues each plant separately 
throughout the different lists just as far as it has representa- 
tives of pure color, in order to give amateurs every oppor- 
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tunity to choose not only their favorite flowers, but the exact 
variety that represents the color they may desire. 

It should be borne in mind that the date of blooming given 
in these lists is for a place lying a little north of 43^ latitude, 
which has a season a few days later than that of Boston, and 
two weeks later than New York, and a month later than 
Washington, D. C. 

Without wishing to discriminate against others, who may 
be equally reliable, I take pleasure in commending several 
firms that exercise especial care in regard to the quality of the 
stock they send out: for seeds, Schl^d & Fottler and R. 
and J. Farquhar, both of Boston; and for shrubs and plants 
I recommend, to New England purchasers, Fred'k H. Hors- 
ford, of Charlotte, Vt; and to those of southern latitudes, 
Wilkinson Elliott, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Bobbink & Atkins^ 
of Rutherford, N. J. 



WHITE FLOWERS 

APRIL 
WHITE SHRUBS— None 

APRIL 
WHITE PERENNIALS 

Crocus (C. verms, var. Mont Blanc), 4 in. Single erect lily-shaped 
flowers; leaves striped with white. Each year the old conn or bulb 
dies out and new ones are formed. When the foliage dies after the plant 
flowers the bulbs may be lifted, divided and reset, allowing rcx>m to 
spread. If lifted before ripe, replant at once in another place to ripen. 
They do best in a sandy loam and leaf mold, mixed with a few small 
stones to insure drainage. For lilac, violet and yellow varieties see Blue 
and Yellow Per. for April. 

Pansy or Heart's-Ease (Vioia tricolor). 6-ia in. Many hybri- 
dized varieties in white. A universal favorite that is seldom grown to 
perfection by amateurs. For eariy flowering in April and May, sow 
seeds the previous summer, and keep the young plants over winter 
either in a cold frame, or transplant where they are to remain and cover 
lightly with coarse hay as a winter mulch. For summer bloom, sow 
seed as soon as the ground is mellow. Pansies require a sandy but rich 
soil, moisture and partial shade. All seed-vessels must be picked off, 
and if inclined to grow straggly, prune the plant to make a dose growth. 
Do not expect too much of them in midsummer, for they flower best in 
spring and autunm, and suffer from heat and drought Plant deeply 
to keep roots cool. For other varieties see Blue and Yellow Per. for 
ApriL 

SNOwmtoP {Gakmthus nivalis). 5 in. Single nodding white flowers 
borne on slender stems. The bulbs should remain in the ground as 
they diy out when lifted and lose their vitality. Single and douUe 
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varieties. Give a rich light soil, and they will thrive under the drip of 
trees. They are increased by ofiFsets. It may be planted with Sciila 
Sibifica which blooms at the same time. 

HAT 

WHITE SHRUBS 

Azalea Mollis. 3-4 ft A veiy handsome shrub that I cannot 
recommend as hardy, as it winter-killed the first winter. 

FiowESiNG Almond {Prufuis Japonica), 4 ft. A low hardy shrub 
generally, but erroneously, known as Pnmus nana^ with handsome 
white or pink double flowers in dusters of twos or threes borne along 
stalks 2-4 ft hi^. It is propagated by suckers and thrives in any good 
garden soil. Prune after flowering. It requires no winter protection. 
It is efiEecdve planted with a badcground of eveigreens. See Pink 
ShrobSyMay. 

BsiDAL WsxATH (Spifea pnmifolia, var. fhre ^kno). 5-6 ft. A 
slender hardy shrub bearing a profusion of doi^e white blossoms along 
the upper portion of its branches. All Spireas flourish best in ridi 
moist soil, and spread by sudcers at the root; can be increased by cut- 
ting through the extending roots, and after they establish themselves 
independently, replant them. In common with other Si^reas the fo- 
liage turns a beautiful red in autiunn, and loc^ wdl when planted 
near the white BcUoma asieroides which blossoms late in the autumn. 

Dkttizia. Slender (Z>. gracUis), I'-a ft. A low bushy shrub with 
panidcs of snow-white flowers that resemble miniature snowdrops. A 
beautiful variety, but not quite hardy and should have slight protection 
in winter. Give a light rich sofl. 

Deutzia (Z>. Lemomei). ^3 ft A later h3rbrid foim, having a 
stouter growth than D. gracilis^ laiger pure white flowers, reddish 
yellow stamens. Late May or eariy June. 

FSINGE. White {Chiananthus Virgimcus). 10 ft. A hardy shrub 
with k>ng dusters of fragrant fringe-l£ke white floweis and large leaves 
that appear veiy late in the spring, and for this reason should be placed 
in the rear of other shrubbeiy. They turn a rich ydlow in autumn. 
Does best in sandy moist k>am and shdtered position. It can be in- 
oeaaed by layering or seeds, and it may be gnfted or budded on the 
common ash. 
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CARSBjn. 4 ft. All 




totome. Ghc m ndi BMiat 9o3, SOB aad 

Lilac WbUe iSynmg^ f^ir t i, fv. ^Os yii^wi), 6-10 ft. 
A budjr ikrab of nnne giigful and ihadtr yuwdi tbaa tlK 
poiple lUJEif. lit abo beus flBtBer bhr open cluitin of 
input fiowcn. Bj fcjyfinig tbe loati huvfly Boiched wA 
it throws ovt SB itwwIiBoe of SBcken^ whkJi ntj be xpuBI 
the |Mwt boA; pwpigrtpd aho by Jeering the IwMihi ■ SbooU 
haw a ihellmd poaiiiaa, far it is sookImiics bfi^ted, whoi abo«t to 
fliMPei^ by lale if inig fants. After lifciwiiing cot off aoed-vcssel^ che 
thebwb for the oeitfcarwiD wit fooD wefl aad dK fahMB wM be 



/mw). a beaotifnl liiraby oAca giimiiig to a snnl tne with hop 



growth asd dMMdd be prmed to a cotBptiA fooi or plaaled ia the 
of otlvr sfarabs; pnp^gsted by aeedi^ sodceis and l^eiipg. Gi^Me 
tore aiodar to ^wcas Blooms late io May or carij Jane. 

Plum. Pmple-leaicd (Phmms Pissm^. A sanl tree with a 
spicQOOS while faloaaais^ bat priaed for its baik and frtliagr la the 
spring the baik on the new giuwdis is deep purple, and the ^wllslh^g 
leaves aie a violet uim s oiL Later they tike a daiher hoe which they 

hold an soaaBcr without fKfiog. Widioqt a rival as aa itil 

tieey thiaigh its bvat is inferior. 

Shad Bush, J vuememm y (Amtimtchier Cmmdmsis), 4-13 ft. A 
hardy bosh or lov tice with lolijgc of tender reddisfa gncn m 
and of rich hoe in auliHnit. Tbe huge and open-petalled while 
aie borne in long drooping noemes. In the wild stale the growth b 
nther stnggfing, but it can be gimfted on the bawthon or quince and 
make a finer cftect. It l e quii r s rich loam, and is prop a g i lrd by layers 
or cuttincs* 

S wow paor Twrr, Savrm Bkll {Hdesie kkmfkm), 4-1S ft. A 
fff'Mfff^''*'^ lAxnAi or fmall tree wild along Mitanu from Viiginii, Snah, 
but plmtfif for onament Novth. Beais showy drooping flowcis from 
the axils of fdlca leaves of the p rev ious year; should have a s he ft emd 
poation a deep sandy moist soQ; propagated by cnoiqgi in spring and 
antnom. noi fftKt naniy lar i^iorin s € i|>inm 

SraocA ASCUZA. J ft^ A variety closely related to 5. 
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Slender branches, flowers peariy white, envdoi»ng the entire bush. 
One of the best eariy shrubs. For culture of all Spireas see Bridal 
Wreath. 

SnsxA PRUNIFOUA, see Bridal Wreath. 

Spikea Thunbergo. 2-3 ft. A dwarf compact shrub with sloider 
graceful brandies, blooms veiy eariy with snow-white flowers in long 
open sprays. A beautiful variety. 

Spikea Van Houttei, an improved form of S. irilobaia. 3-5 ft 
A spreading bush with long drooping branches, that are literally covered 
with flat dusters of white flowers; blooms several weeks later than 
S. TkmibergHf and is especially recommended. 

St. Peter's Wreath, Italian Mat (Spina hypmdfoUa). 3-6 ft 
A hardy shrub with long drooping brandies, small white flowers in 
small flat heads. For culture see Bridal Wreath. 

Thorn. Scariet-fruited (Craiagus cocdnea). 3-6 ft A hardy 
shrub or small tree, veiy ornamental because of its handsome foliage, 
flowers and scariet fruit The white flowers are borne in numerous 
dusters. It requires a diy sunny situation, and is propagated by seeds 
that sometimes lie for two years without germinating. One of our 
most beautiful native shrubs, but rather difficult to transplant 

HAT 

WHITE PERENNIALS 

Arabis albida, see Rock Cress. 

AsPERULA ODORATA, See Sweet Woodruff. 

Asphodel (Asphoddus albus), 2 ft. Lily-like leaves form a tuft 
at base from whidi rise tall spikes of dustered white flowers; should 
have deep sandy loam. They increase rapidly by sudcers which should 
be divided and reset in the spring. For yellow variety see Yellow Per. 
for May. 

Candvtutt. Eveigreen (Iheris sempervirefts). i ft A dioice 
perennial bearing the greatest profusion of snow-white flowers in flat 
heads almost three indies across; thrives in any good soil and sunny 
exposure. Sow seed in spring and set out in September. Increased 
also by cuttings and division of root; is self -sowing. It is beautiful 
when grown with Lychnis dioica, Meriemsia Virgmicaf Fkiax sMaia^ 
or grape hyadnth. 
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CoLUiCBiME (AquSegia chrysantha^ V9X. alba). 9-3 ft The colum- 
bine is one of the most desiiable of our hardy perennials and otnnes 
in eveiy oobr and variety of combinations. The divided foliage makes 
a bushy growth from which spring many tall stalks bearing erect or 
drooi»ng flowers that take the fonn of a cluster of spurred cups. They 
do best in a ridi sandy loam. They are mudi sought by bees that 
cross-fertULee the varieties. The way to perpetuate a strain is either 
to divide the root, or to cover the plant with fine muslin during the 
flowering season, so that insects cannot get access to the flowers. Sow 
the seeds when they are ripe, and transplant the seedlings where they 
are to remain, giving each a space of 9 in. each way. Self-sowing; and 
diough the self-sown plants are particulariy vigorous, they are not true 
to cobr. From seeds derived from a pale lavender columbine I grew 
every tone of pink and red, the palest rose, deeper rose salmon, shell 
pink, old rose and old red. It is in this way that new varieties are 
secured. 

English Daisy (BeUis perettms^ var. Snawbail). 4 in. A hardy 
border plant making a tuft of leaves bearing numerous quilled white or 
white and pink flowers. It thrives best in ridi well-manured loam in a 
cool shady situation. An English authority recommends taking up 
and dividing plants two or three times a season. They bear transplant- 
ing even in full flower if taken up with a portion of soil attached. Prop- 
agate bom seed; if sown in eariy spring it blooms the first jrear late in 
July. 

Forget-me-not (MyosaUs alpestris^ var. allms), i ft. A veiy hardy 
variety of Foiget-me-not in white, sky blue and pink, whidi makes a 
dose tuft of leaves from which spring many loose spikes of small blos- 
soms with a yellow eye. One of the most valuable of eariy perennials 
either for bedding or as a border plant. It may be planted among hya- 
cinths or tulips, which will be out of bloom by the time the Foiget-me- 
not is budding. Alternated with ^opadium varigala, the blue variety 
of Myoeotis makes a lovely border. Give a ridi soil and sunny position; 
when once established it reproduces itself fredy from self-sown seed. 
Plants derived from seed sown in eariy spring are especially strong and 
prolific in Uoom the second year. See Blue and Pink Per. May. 

Hyacinth {Hyacmthus aneHiaUs^ var. La Grandesse). i ft An 
eariy spring bulb with thidc lily-like leaves and a dose laxge spike of 
waxy fragrant flowers. Plant in October an equal depth of three or 
four inches in light rich soil in sunny location. Give a light mulch 
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through the winter. After blooming in the spring cut off the fiower 
stalks and allow the i^ant to ripen. When the leaves turn yellow, lift 
and dry slowly and store in a diy cool place to be replanted in autumn. 
Mature bulbs deteriorate in time, so in order to keep up stod^, remove 
small offsets when the bulbs are taken up, and plant in a nursery bed to 
the depth of two or three inches; they will flower the third jrear. To 
increase a rare variety the Dutch make one or two cross-cuts half way 
through a strong bulb after taking it up, and the next year it makes but 
little growth, but forms a quantity of small bulbs. These are separated 
and i^anted in nurseiy beds where they mature the third year. For 
other varieties see Blue, Yellow, Pink and Red Per. May. 

Hyacinth. Roman {HyadtUhus orientalis^ var. albtdus), x ft, is the 
parent of the Roman Hyacinth. It is more slender and delicate in 
growth than the common Hjradnth, but its culture is the same. 

Iceland Poppy (Papaver nudkatde). i-a ft. A hardy plant with 
ornamental cut leaves forming a low tuft from which rise slender erect 
stalks bearing single and double white flowers. Give a good garden 
k>am and sunny position. They are not very permanent and though 
they are sdf -sowing to a degree, it is well to sow a little seed each year 
to furnish new seedlings. Vigorous plants should flower for several 
months, and to promote bloom keep the seed-vessels pidced closely. 
A light covering during winter is desirable. For other variety see Yellow 
Per. May. 

Iris. German (/. Germanka^ var. Silver King and Floreniima), 
9 ft A hardy perennial with sword-shaped leaves, laige showy silvery 
white flowers from 4-6 in. across, and thick rootstocks that tend to in- 
crease at the 8urftu:e of the ground. For this reason the roots must not 
be covered, as they rot readily, and do best in a well drained soil. They 
are propagated by breaking the rootstodcs into sections and replanting 
in September, but it takes a year or two to get established, and they 
bloom with more certainty if left undisturbed for three or four years. 
See Blue and Yellow Per. May. 

Lilt op the Valley (CotwaUaria majaUs), 6 in. A familiar favo- 
rite, with two broad lily leaves, and single stalks of small sweet-scented 
g^bular flowers. Should have light moist soil, enriched with leal 
mould. There is an errcmeous impression that this i^ant needs shade, 
and it is too frequently given a dieeriess north exposure, or a neglected 
comer of a garden. As it grows shabby after blooming it should not 
have a prominent position, but give it a warm shelter and considerable 
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sun. Divide the dumps every few years in the eariy autumn^ for the 
ninning rootstocks crowd each other and it does not flower so well. 
Plant the crowns or root buds so that their points are just below the 
surface, giving them room to spread. These root buds bear only leaves 
the first year, small flowers the second and are in full perfection the third 
year. Top-dress with manure in autunm. 

Naxcissus, Poet's, Pheasant's Eye (iV. ^oeticMj). 18 in. A hardy 
bulbous plant with narrow lily leaves and broad showy fragrant white 
flowers sUghdy nodding. Does well in any good soil, and is increased 
by offsets, and should remain undisturbed unless the roots become 
crowded. The foliage should be allowed to wither naturally as in the 
case of Hyadnths, Tulips, Lily of the Valley, for new bulbs do not form 
well when the leaves are cut off as soon as the flower has faded. If this 
is persisted in, it finally kills the plant. Divide dumps in July or August; 
if done later it checks the new growth. Top-dress when the foliage Is 
removed. 

Nasossus. Douhlt (N.po^icus,y9T, alba plena odarala), A double 
variety of the above. 

Nakossus (N. foeticus onuUus). An improved variety of poeHcus, 
that is larger and blooms earlier. 

Phlox. Creeping (Phlox sMata^ var. alha). 6 in. A low creeping 
border plant making a dense mat of prostrate branches, whidi bear 
quantities of flowers an inch across. By shaking loose soil amongst the 
plants in summer, the trailing brandies will take root and can be di- 
vided and reset in autumn. Give a suimy sheltered situation as it 
sometimes winter-kills in severe open winters in the North, and it should 
have a light mulch. For pink variety see Pink Per. May. 

Poppy. Iceland, see lodand Poppy. 

Rock Cxess {Arabis albida), 6-9 in. One of the earliest border 
perennials which continues to flower from early May until autumn; 
bears foigrant white flowers in terminal racemes; gray woolly leaves 
sparingly toothed; thrives in dry shady location or in full sun; is prc^ 
agated by division of the root, seed or cuttings. 

Rock Ciess. Alpine (Arabis alpma), 6 in. A smaller and later 
variety making a dose busy growth, plant downy, leaves sharply 
toothed. 

Saxxtraoe. Eariy (Saxifraga Virgimmsis). 9 in. A low-growing 
native plant making a flat tuft of leaves from whidi spring dose heads 
of white flowers borne on naked stems. It should be more often culti- 
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vated, and can be used as a border plant with blue Foiget-me-not 
Propagate by division and seed. 

Sweet Woodkutf (Asperula odarata). 6-8 in. Bears snowy white 
terminal dusters of delicate flowers, stems four-sided, leaves in a whorl; 
scentless when fresh, but when dried has an agreeable perfume; is used 
to spread among clothes to keep Insects from them. Give a moist 
shaded location; spreads rai»dly; divide roots, also propagate by seed. 

Tulip (TuUpa gesneriana^ var. L. Immaculee and PolUbakker), 
I ft A hardy bulbous plant with broad leaves and erect lily-shaped 
flowers; requires a sunny sheltered position; plant six indies apart in 
October or early November to the depth of three to four inches with a 
little sand about the bulb to prevent rotting. After blooming, allow 
leaves to turn brown before lifting; dry slowly out of the sun and store 
in bags or drawers where the air can circulate. If the garden space is 
needed at once, take up the bulbs and plant at once in another situation 
where they can ripen; then store. Can be propagated by seeds or off- 
sets; either is a slow process. Seeds sown in February in a cold frame, 
and protected the first winter, may be planted out the following spring, 
and will bloom in four or five years. The first year they are usually 
self-colored, but afterward assert their own coloring and markings. 
New varieties are obtained this way. The small offsets must be removed 
when the mature plants are taken up, and may be set out in a little 
nursery where they will mature in a year or two. The Tulip comes in 
almost every coloring; for other varieties^ see Tulip under other lists. 

JUKE 
WHITE SHRUBS 

AsftOWWOOD {Viburnum deniatum). See Snowball. 

Dogwood. Flowering (Comus fiorida). 8-xa ft A small tree 
with wide-spread branches, flowering at the end; and what is mistaken 
for the blomom, is a ^(^ri of four large leaves of creamy white sur- 
rounding the true flowers that are inconspicuous; fruit bri^t scarlet; 
foliage turns crimson and purple in autumn. Slow growing; give a rich 
son and moist situation. 

HoBBLEBUSH, V/AYtASiso BxTSH (VHmn tu m lantanaides). ^^ ft 
A native shrub with handsome large leaves and broad flat b^ds of 
sterile flowen endrded with showy white flowers; beny turns a bril- 
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Bant red in early autumn, and the foliage becomes a ridi old rose hue. 
Notwithstanding these features the bush itsdf is not handsome, because 
of its long naked straggling branches, and should be planted among 
other shrubbery such as Spireas, Flowering Almcmd or Stephemmdra 
flexuasa whidi are of similar height. It is hard to trans^dant, unless 
taken yotmg, though it can be propagated by bending down its branches, 
pegging securely; these take root easily and can be severed; hence its 
|x)pular name. Give a rich moist soil and shade. 

Itxa Visginica. 5-8 ft. Flowers in terminal clusters; leaves turn 
in midsummer from green to scarlet crimson and retain the shade until 
autunm. It should have a prominent place among white smnmer 
perennials. Give a sheltered position and protection in winter, for some 
report that it is not quite hardy. 

Labkador Tea (Ledum latifoUum). 3-4 ft. A low eveigieen shrub 
with glossy elliptical leaves revolute at the edges, covered on the under 
side with a soft cottony lining whidi becomes rusty. Flowers, in large 
terminal dusters, are very handsome; the whole plant has a strong 
aromatic fragrance. This shrub should be more often cultivated. 
Sparingly found in New England. 

LocusT-TsEE, False Acacia (i^06Ma^i0iMiacar»a). 10-30 ft One 
of our most ornamental trees with pinnate leaves and great drooping 
dusters of fragrant white flowers. If given severe pruning for several 
years, while still a low shrub, it will induce a thicker growth, and pre- 
vent it running up to a tall tree with naked trunk and bare lower 
branches. It has a bad habit of spreading from the root and may 
easily beocHne a pest. It is used also as a stock upon which may be 
grafted the Rose Acacia {Robima hispida) a veiy beautiful rose-colored 
variety of low growth. 

Mountain Ash, European (Sorbus Americana). 30 ft Pinnate 
leaves, white flowers followed by dusters of handsome red berries. 
Very hardy. 

Roses, General CxTLTUSE OF. Roses should be given a well-drained, 
warm, sunny location protected bom winds. The bed should be dug 
out from two to three feet, and if the soil is wet, should have at least six 
indies of loose stones or broken brick at the bottom for drainage. Fill 
the beds to the depth of a foot with well-rotted coarse dressing, cow 
manure and grass sods turned upside down; over this should be several 
inches of rich light loam. Upon this loam set the roses, carefully spread- 
ing out the roots, and then fill the beds to within two inches of the top 
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with a rich compost of loam, manure, leaf mold and a Htde sand. 
Add day to the soil for Hybrid Perpetuals. In planting budded rosea 
set the budded parts two or three inches below the sur&u^e of the ground, 
to prevent throwing out suckers; press the soil well in about the roots, 
leaving a slight depression about the root so that when watered the 
moisture may be all absorbed. For winter protection, draw the earth 
well up about the roots (for Teas it may be a foot or eighteen indies 
deep); p^ down any long branches; cover with a foot or two of coarse 
grass or hay, and over this a few inches of coarse manure— green manure 
will answer, and a part of it may be dug in in the spring. Veiy hardy 
varieties do not need so heavy a mulch, only a little manure at the roots 
and a few inches of diy leaves and a bough or two to keep them in place. 
It is well to wrap the stalks from six to twdve inches high with tarred 
paper, just before the manure is placed about the roots, as a preventive 
against mice whidi worii dose to the ground. When in bud give fre- 
quent weak sdutions of liquid manure, and continue through the flower- 
ing season. This may be made by securing a stout burlap bag to a 
bajrrd hoop, and [dacing in it a half bushd of manure and suspending 
it in a barrel partly filled with water; or sheep manure in the proportion 
of a pound to five gallons of water, and when used, as much more water 
may again be added. In setting out, prune from one third to one half, 
cutting just above a bud on the outside of the cane, and cut ofiF smoothly 
all broken or bruised roots. At no time prune too severdy, as it induces 
vigorous leafy shoots, but no flowers. Pruning a collection of mixed 
roses is a serious matter, and needs mudi study and knowledge of 
particular varieties. Some may be cut within six indies of the ground; 
others, like the dwarf Hybrid Perpetuals, should be slighdy pruned in 
the spring, and cut back at least one half after the blo(Mning season is 
ever; others, like the Teas and Hybrid Teas, can bear onty a gentle 
pruning, little more than cutting away dead or weak wood yrhen the 
dormant buds begin to swell; otherwise one may mistake live wood for 
dead. Roses may be {Wanted dther in the autumn, some say rather 
eariy, others advise November; or they may be set out in early spring 
while still dormant They should be taken up eveiy four or five years 
and reset in a new place, or in newly enridied soil To propagate rosea 
take cuttings six indies long late in October or November— after the 
wood has ripened and the leaves have fallen. Tie them in bundles and 
store for the winter in boxes of damp sand set in a cold frune or cellar 
where they will be protected from frost Or the cuttings may be buried 
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out of doors b sand, putting them eighteen inches deep, and giving 
them further protection from the frost by a thick muldi of leaves or 
manure. In spring as soon as the ground can be worked, plant the 
cuttings in trenches leaving only one bud above ground. In making 
cuttings, cut just under a bud, whidi enables them to root more easily. 
For further directicMis see Pkopaoation of Plants. 

I have found a strong solution of Ivoiy soap an excellent general 
spray for roses. For mildew, it is reconmiend«l to spray with i oz. 
of sul|^ur to one gallon of water. For lice, spray with Kerosene 
Emulsion made as follows: dissolve } lb. hard soap in i gal. boiling 
water, adding away from the fire, a gals, kerosene, and chum it well 
with a hand pump. Dilute twenty times for lice, soft-bodied bugs or 
caterpillars and four times for scale. For other pests and treatment 
see chapter. Mine Enemies. 

Rose, Captain Christy (Rosa Indka, var. Tea). A v^rous-growing 
white rose, delicately tinted with rose, very large and full flower, good 
foliage; an early and late bloomer. In the coldest winters a little pro- 
tection should be given. 

Rose, Maigaret Dickson (Rosa Indica, var. Hybrid Perpetual). 
White with a pale flesh-colored center; petals large and of firm texture; 
vigorous of growth, but will run to wood if pruned too severely. 

Rose, Frau Karl Druschki (probably a hybrid Perpetual). Re- 
garded as the finest white rose grown; is too vigorous in growth for 
small rose beds, as it often attains five feet the first year. Blooms snow- 
white, fragrant, buds frequently three to four inches long; flowers at 
intervals throughout the season; lequiies full sun as it has a tendenqr 
to mildew in damp weather. 

Rose, Mabel Morrison (Rosa Indica^ var. Hybrid Perpekul). A 
pure white, sometimes edged with pink, very large in size and hardy. 

Rose, Madame Plantier (Rosa Indica^ var. Bourbon), A perfectly 
haidy pure-white rose, blooming but once, but in the greatest [Rofusion; 
spreads slightly from the root, and the suckers may be severed and in 
the oourae of a few months be lifted and reset 

An Unknown Vauety, 4 ft., that came originally from Virginia, 
makes a strong bushy growth, leaves roughish, a free Uoomer in June 
only, but lasting a month or more. Heavy dusters of large white roses 
shading into a delicate pinkish-yellow heart; spreads from the root. 
A desirable and entirely hardy variety free from all disease, though 
by the rose beetle. 
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Rose, White (Rasa alba). An old-fashioned white rose tinted with 
Uush pink, veiy fragnmt, with smooth leaves, perfectly hardy, spreads 
from the root and may be thus propagated; rather subject to disease; 
blooms but once in June. 

Rose, Scotch (Rosa spinasissima). A slender low-growing, very 
spiny variety, with small shdl-shaped creamy flowers, some shading to 
a blush pink; spreads from the root and is propagated by suckers; is 
perfectly hardy, free from disease, slightly fragrant; blooms but a short 
season. 

Rose, l^diuriana, var. Manda's Triumph. A trailing hardy rose, 
with small, double white, very fragrant blooms. Useful for covering 
banks, stone walls or trellises; requires but little pruning if used thus. 

Snowball Tsee, Guelder Rose (Vibuntum opulis, var. sterUis). 
8-10 ft A cultivated variety from Europe of the High Bush Cran- 
berry (a native of low swampy ground), with large heads of a snow- 
white sterile fk>wers becoming g^ular; hence its name. Fruit bright 
red in the ori^^nal variety, and used as a substitute for cranberries. 
Transi^ant in October or November as it has few fibrous roots, and is 
apt to be killed before it is estaUished if the spring season be a dry one. 
It should have a moist, even a wet location, if possible, for even wfaoi 
well grown it suffers from drought Propagate by la3rering or cuttings 
of half ripened shoots inserted in sandy soQ. Mulch in summer. 

Snowball, Japanese (Vibismum tomefUasmn also known as V. fUca- 
imn). Shrub of medium size, and dense heads of sterile flowers whiter 
and more delicate than the comnKm Snowball. 

Snowball (F. den tahm^ Arrowwood). 5-10 ft A variety with 
bright blue berries. 

Sfusa, Golden (Pkysocarpus [or Spirea] opulifoUa var. aurea). 5-7 
ft Double white flowerSi bright yellow leaves; desirable as a foUage 
plant to be used with red or purple varieties. 

SiEPHENANDRA Flexuosa. 4 ft A hardy shrub with glossy deep- 
cut leaves, stems that are crimscm in spring and autumn, and dusters 
<^ small white flowers that cover the whole bush in the Uooming season. 
Fdiage is a beautiful reddish green in spring and autunm; a most 
shrub that needs no protecticm. Give a good loam and a 
shade on roots. 

SratAX Japonica, also known as 5. jerra/a. xo-2oft. A very choice 
shrub growing to be a tree. By nature, it assimifs a single stem with 
low brandies; but, by pruning, it brandies fredy, and the small and 
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numeious twigs are ooyeied with puit-white flowers an indi acrosSi 
having yellow stamens. Leaves small and light green. Related to 
the Snowdrop-Tree, Haksia, but surpasses it Seeds hang in round 
balls resembling oofiFee. Handsome at all seasons, although the bloom 
is of but short duraticm. Perfectly hardy. 

Sumach, Fern-leaved (Rhus glabra, var. ladmata), 3-5 ft A low 
variety with finely cut foliage on long stems, whitish flowers. The 
chief beauty is the brilliant crimson hue of the leaves in autumn, when 
it is compared to a ball of fire. It is best grown in the form of a low 
bush with several stalks springing bom a common root Prune tips 
to get a spreading top. Dry sunny situation. 

Sumach, Smooth {Rhus ^abra). Whitish-green Uosscmis in large 
branching heads; compound leaves, becoming a ridi crimson in autumn; 
fruit is made up of velvety berries arranged in cone-shaped sfHkes. 
The whole appearance is very showy. It sudcers badly, taking posses- 
sion of entire fields, and is hard to uproot Grows in dry sterile situa- 
tions; excellent to plant about the base of trees. 

Sysinga, Mock Osange (Philadelphus coronarius), 8-ia ft. A 
hardy shrub making a large bush with many branching stems, large 
white 'fragrant flowers. As it flowers on the wood of the previous year, 
prune after blooming, thus encouraging new growths for the fol- 
lowing year; propagated by seeds, cuttings, layering or division of the 
root. 

WxiOBLiA {DiennUa fiorida, var. camdida). 5-8 ft. A commonly 
cultivated shrub with cream-white funnel-shaped flowers; will grow 
in any soil, sending up many sudcers, by whidi it may be increased. 
For pink and red varieties see Pink and Red Shrubs, June. 

Withe Rod or Tree (Viburnum cassmaides), 8-xa ft. Flowers 
yellowish-white in crowded heads; fruit a ridi deep blue, ripening in 
September. Prune to a bushy form; spreads from the root; prefers wet 
low ground. Muldi in summer if planted in a dry location. 

JUKE 

WHITE PERENNIAL HERBS 

AcHUXSA, Snuzewost (A. Ptarmica fl, ^., var. The Pearl), a ft 
One <^ the best peropnials grown, making a low bushy plant, bearing 
many k)ose heads of white flowers. It increases rapidly, and when out 
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of flower, cut to the ground to promote growth. Divide in the spring; 
also propagated by seeds and cuttings. 

Anemone. Pennsylvania (A. Penmyivonica). i ft A low herb 
with radical deeply cut leaves from which spring, later, stems that bear 
laige snow-white flowers. Very attractive as a cut flower; spreads 
badly at the root Give a mobt light loam mixed with leaf mold and 
a shaded location, with plenty of room to spread. Is attacked by many 
insects, especially the oil beetle. Propagate by division of root. 

Aechang^uca (Angdica archangdica, var. offlcinalis), 4 ft. A 
bushy herb with laige, showy leaves, and huge flat heads of bright 
white flowers; does best in moist rich soil; good to plant among shrub- 
bery. It does not spread. 

Asfeeula (A, hexaphyUa). 2 ft. A hardy perennial with smooth 
erect stems and needle-like leaves arranged in whorls of six; very small 
numerous white flowers borne in airy loose dusters. It resembles 
Infant's Breath. Give any good soil, in moist shaded location; if in 
diy sunny place, it makes a stunted growth, and dies down eariy; 
propagate by division or seed. Self-sowing. 

Bedstraw. Northern (Galium boreale). 1 ft. A native plant that, 
under cultivation, makes an ideal low bushy border plant, spreading at 
the root gradually and easily divided. It has a square stem, slender 
elliptical leaves arranged in a whori of four, delicate fragrant white 
flowers borne in showy terminal branching panicles. If cut back con- 
tinues to bloom all sunmier. In its wild state it is tall and strag^ing 
and not useful. Give full sun, a deep rich moist soil and frequent 
division. 

Caeaway. Garden (Carum Carm). 2 ft. A delicate heib with 
finely divided leaves and lace-like flat heads of tiny white flowers. 
While it is usually grown in the herb garden for its seeds it gives light- 
ness and grace to colored flowers. Give a moist rich soil 

Clematis. Erect or Upright (C. reda). 2 ft An herbaceous erect 
form of Clematis, with laige dusters of fragrant white flowers and 
small heart-shaped pinnate leaves. Give a rich moist soil and partly 
shaded position. Propagate by seeds and cuttings. Mine winter-killed. 

Daisy. Paris (Chrysanthemnm fruUscens), 3 ft A variety coming 
in late May just after and dosdy resembling the common daisy in 
flower, but a little larger, and literally covering with bloom die plant, 
which makes a bush two feet across. In spring it throws out many 
horizontal herby branches from white fibrous loots^ that can easily be 
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divided; perfectly hardy and self-sowing. I have a curious plant of 
this variety which b inclined to sport and produces two flowers joined 
in one at the end of a stalk, each facing a different way. One of my 
best perenniab in point of bloom and vigor. Give a rich deep soil and 
full sun. 

Daisy. Wild White, or Whiteweed (Chrysanihsmitm leucanihtmntm 
vulgare), aft A much despised weed which makes a beautiful garden 
plant under cultivation. In rich moist soil it makes a more bushy 
growth, and bears quantities of laige white flowers on tall stems. Daisy- 
shaped flowers add much to the giace of the garden, and as these come 
earlier than the Chrysanthemum maximum and Shasta Daisy, they 
supply the eariy type of this plant. Do not let it go to seed, but fnopa- 
gate by division of loot. 

DoDiCATHBON, Shootino Stas, AMERICAN ConTSUP {D. Mcodio) 
I ft A curious growth with a k>w tuft of leaves from which spring a 
simple flower«8talk a foot high, bearing handsome white nodding 
flowers with leflezed corolla; also a pink variety. It requires a rich 
moist soil; dies down in midsununer; increase by seed and division of 
root See Pink Per. June. 

DsoFWOitT (Spina filipendula, var. fi, pi.). 1 ft. Known also as 
Ulmaria fiHpendtila. A most lovable plant of delicate beauty, with 
finely divided fem-Uke leaves forming a tuft, bom which spring a num- 
ber of stalks bearing kxMe dusters <^ small white flowers, a dose rosette 
in shape. It requires rich, moist soil and spreads slowly from the root. 

Foam Flowxr, False Mitsewost (Tiardla cordifoUa), 1 ft A 
low running herb with a short raceme of white flowers. Good for 
naturalization in damp shaded situations. Spreads gradually from the 
root. 

Foxglove (DigUaHs purpurea^ var. alba). 4 ft. A handsome hardy 
biennial, and, if favorably established, it is a perennial. The leaves 
fonn a broad spreading tuft from which spring somewhat branching 
flower-stalks four feet hig^ bearing dedined laige white finger-shaped 
flowers. If the flower-stalk is cut down after blooming the plant will 
bloom again in September. It is self-sowing and the strongest plants 
are thus obtained, do not try to divide; the results are not good. Give 
a rich moist soil either in sun or partial shade; is often planted under 
trees. Also purplish red and pink varieties, see Blue Per. and Pink Per. 

Galeoa, Goat's Rue (G. officinalis, var. alba). 3 ft An erect 
with bluish-green leaves and dusters of white pea-shaped 
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flowers. It makes a bushy growth, and needs room. Give it a sunnj 
location in a rich soil, and let grow undisturbed. Propagated by seed 
and division of strong plants reset in deep rich soil. Also a blue var.; 
see Blue Per. 

Galium boseale, see Bedstraw, Northern. 

Gauum Mollugo, see Bedstraw, White. White Per. July. 

Galtomia, Summer Hyacinth (Hyadntkus candkans), 3 ft A 
very beautiful bulbous plant bearing racemes of laige fragrant droop- 
ing white flowers. It needs protection in winter. Can be raised from 
seed, but it is better to propagate by offsets. Requires moist rich leaf 
mold. Very late in June or early July. 

Gasden Heuotrope {Valeriana officinalis). 5 ft. An attractive 
herb with large cut pinnate leaves and broad flat heads of small lilac- 
white flowers that are delidously fragrant; the root also has a pleasant 
aromatic odor. It can easily become a pest because of its vigorous 
running rootstocks. If kept under control it is one of our most desir- 
Me perennials; flourishes best in rich moist soO in either sun or partial 
shade. Is infested by the rose-bug. 

Goat's Beard {Spina Aruncus, var. astilboides). A handsome herb 
with cut foliage and compound panides of yellowish-white flowers. 
Used also as a house plant in winter. Needs rich soil. It cannot be de- 
pended on, as it will survive severe winters with a litde protection, but 
a late spring frost will sometimes kill it. Give a sheltered position on 
this account. 

GouTWBED {Mgopodmm podcgraria^ var. varigakt). 2 ft A low 
running herb with beautiful soft gray-green and cream colored foliage 
and flat heads of lace-like white flowers borne on steins two feet high. 
When combined with Uue Forget-me-not it makes a handsome border 
plant; or it may be used effectivdy with scariet poppies. It spreads at 
the root so badly, however, that it is a great pest, and difficult to weed 
out when once established. Thrives best in rich soil and partial shade. 

Heuanthemum, Rockrose or Sun Rose (H. mutabUe). 6 in. A 
dwarf ev e i ' gi e en plant with whitish flowers that fall after the first day; 
opening only in the sundiine. Propagated by seed; good after once 
estaUished; may be used as a border plant Sandy loam, protect in 
winter. 

Iris. Enj^ish (/. xipkioides^ var. MofU Blanc; /. Angelica of garden- 
ers). 2 ft. A bulbous-rooted Iris later than the German variety, and 
a little earlier than the Spanish varieties. All bulbous-rooted irises 
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should be Hfted every two or three years, as the new bulbs are formed 
directly under the old bulb, and in the course of time descend so low as 
to be out of reach of the air and are lost. They should be reset in Sep- 
tember in light rich soil and sunny location. For other varieties see 
Blue Per. and Yellow Per. 

Iris. Spanish (/. Xiphium^ var. Blanche Fleur; I, vulgaris of garden- 
ers). 2 ft. A still later variety than the English Iris. The outer petals 
or falls are not like those of the usual Iris, but are long and strap-like, 
bearing heart-shaped petab at the end, which gives a curious orchid 
appearance. This is also bulbous, and the culture is the same as for 
the English variety. For yellow and blue var. see Yellow Per. and 
Blue Per. June. 

Lupine {Lupinus pdyphyUus, var. alius) . 5-4 ft. One of our hand- 
somest perennials with palmate leaves borne on long stems and veiy 
dense racemes (often ten to fifteen) of white pea-shaped flowers. Seed 
pods are covered with silvery down. Requires rich soil, sun and mois- 
ture. Dig in fertilizer each spring. Propagated by division of the root 
and by seeds; is self-sowing. When once established makes a magnifi- 
cent growth. See Blue Per. for blue var. 

LuFmus DouGLASi. 3 ft. A new hybrid variety, which is a cross 
between the annual and perennial varieties, blooming the first year if 
started early; spikes of bloom a foot long in white, pink and blue. 

Meadow-Rttb. Several varieties are native to New Hampshire, but 
all are desirable plants under cultivation. The Tall Meadow-Rue 
(ThaHdrum polygonum) grows from 4-7 ft. with beautiful compound 
foliage resemUing the Columbine, and terminal loose dusters of yellow- 
ish-white flowers; also Thalidrum comuH, 4 ft. and T, adianHfdlium^ 
2 ft. This latter variety is an excellent substitute for Maidenhair fern 
which it much resembles in foliage. T. flavium has pyramidal dusters 
of yellowish-white flowers and fern-like foliage that makes an excellent 
substitute for ferns in arranging cut flowers. After blooming cut to the 
ground as the leaves grow shabby; they aU require rich mobt soil, and 
partial shade, at least upon the roots. 

Musit Mallow (Malva moschata^ var. aJha). 2 ft. A hardy herb 
with leaves cut into linear divisions and broad white or rose-colored 
scented flowers. Grows in any good soil; propagated by seeds or di- 
vision. Also pink var.; see Pink Per. 

Peony {Paoma officinalis alba, var. Marie Lemoine), 2 ft. I name 
but one variety of white peony of the many that are ofifered. A wdl 
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known hardy plant making a bushy growth, and bean huge double 
floweis. Peonies come in almost every color and many are sweet- 
scented, and there are many single varieties. Requires a ridi deep soil, 
and shoukl be mulched and well watered in summer when the growth 
is made. A gross feeder; dig in cow manure about the roots. Should 
remain undisturbed, but can be i»opagated by division of strong plants 
in August or September, or by seeds. New varieties are obtained by 
crossing, and can be done by an amateur, if time and patiaice are given 
to the matter. 

Cabnahon or CLOvs-PiMr {Dianihus caryophyUus). i ft While 
this variety b most fiequendy seen in pots as a house plant it will bloom 
in the open in four months from sowing the seed. A very full double 
variety with a fragrant dove scent It makes a tall brittle growth, and 
if siae of bloom is desired the plant should be disbudded and only a 
sin^ flower be allowed to bloom. Give a deep rich soil of mixed loam, 
sand, cow manure or leaf mold. The buds are apt to burst on one 
side, which may be obviated by gently dividing the calyx with a pin as 
soon as die buds are swelled. Propagated by layering, for whidi, cut a 
strong shoot half through in a slanting direction at a joint, and bury an 
indi or two deep^ fastening down with a pronged twig, or hairpin. 
Moderate water and shade should be given until the shoot roots; also 
propagated by cuttings in sand under glass, and by seed. Not hardy 
except varieties Vienna and Grenadin in white and scarlet The Mar- 
guerite Carnation will bloom in the open from Juty until host if sown 
in the spring. They are half hardy, and in shdtered situations if well 
mulched with coarse straw and pine boughs survive the winter. 

Pink. Japanese {Dianihus HeddewigU^ var. aibus fl, pi,). 2 ft A 
double white biennial variety of a beautiful but scentless pink that 
blooms late the first season, and b covered with Uoom the second year. 
It is hardy with a slight protection in winter. Give a rich moist soil, a 
sunny sheltered position. 

Pink. Hardy Garden, or Common {Dianthus fHumanus^ var. 
Cydops). z ft A single flowered variety of the old Scotch Pink, mak- 
ing a tuft of grass-like leaves; bears quantities of small sweet-scented 
whitish flowers with fringed petals. Propagated by seeds and cuttings, 
and sometimes by division of root I do not succeed with this last 
method. There is also a double variety, and pink and white varieties 
of double Dianthus plwnaHus. A beautiful border may be made by 
alternating the Garden Pink with Foiget-me-not 
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Rocket. Sweet (Hesperis nuUronalis). 2-3 ft A hardy plant with 
coarse pointed leaves and loose racemes of white and lilac flowers very 
sweet-scented at nightfall with an odor like Clove-Pink. Does best in^ 
sandy, rich moist soil Propagate single varieties by seed, the double 
varied by division of root. If taken up as soon as the flowering season 
is done, and transplanted into rich light soil, it will attain an extraordi- 
nary size, and flower sjJendidly the next season. Also a lilac variety. 

RoMNEYA CouLTESi. In California a shrub 6-8 ft. high, but in the 
East it is nearly herbaceous. A very handsome addition to the garden, 
blooming freely horn early summer to autunm, with delicately scented 
white flowers from 4-6 in. across, having a central boss of golden sta- 
mens. It needs a sunny sheltered podticm and very rich soil. I have 
been unaUe to raise it from seed and know but one nurseryman who 
ofifers it. In a moderate dimate it is certainly worth trying; it has been 
known to be hardy as far north as Scotland. 

SwEET-WnxiAM {DiatUhus barbaius). 2 ft. A hardy garden favo- 
rite that grows in a great varieQr of colorings. The flowers form a flat- 
toi^)ed duster, borne in great profusion. If cut back as soon as flower- 
ing is over, new blooms will appear. While they can be raised easily 
from seed, they rarely come true to oobr, owing to the cross-fertilization 
by insects. Pn^xigation of a certain variety may be secured by division 
of the root or by covering a plant with fine gauze during the flowering 
time. If by division, cut ofif the blooms as soon as the color is learned, 
lift the i^ant and reset in very rich light soil where it will throw out a 
heavy growth from the root, which may be carefully divided either in 
spring or autunm and reset Whole borders may be secured from a few 
plants in two or three years. There are beautiful pale pink and bril- 
liant pure red varieties that are much more attractive than those with 
markings and eyes of another color. See Pink and Red Per. June. 

Thsipt, Sea-Pink (Armeria cephahtes Formosa, var. alba), i ft. 
A white variety with a low tuft of narrow leaves and an erect red stalk 
bearing a dose head of handsome flowers. It is difficult to divide the 
root, and it is better to propagate by seed. There is a lovdy pink va- 
riety. Still another variety. A, maraUma also called A. vulgaris is in- 
creased rapidly by division, and as the seed comes up quite r^ularly 
it is often used by either method as an edging instead of Box. See 
Armeria, Pink, Per. June. 

UiMAKiA miPEMDULA, See Dropwort. 

Valeeian. Spurred, Jupitee's Beaed (CeHlrafUhus albus). 2 ft 
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A pleasing herb with smooth leaTcs and aefenl stalks from the root 
bearing smaO tenninal dusters of white, pink and ocnal led flowers 
resembling Hone3rsuck]e. Thrives in anj good soQ; propagated by seed 
or by caiefnl diTision of the root It does not qiftad. 

JULY 
WHITE SHRUBS 

Boy Love, Old Mah or Southexhwood {Artemeda Ahroimmm), 
3-5 ft A woody stemmed shrubby plant with findy dividedy grayish 
aromatic foliage. Sddom flowers, but when it does the bloom is in 
whitish-ydlow panides. Cultivated for its aromatic perfume. Easily 
propagiUed by cuttings; any good scnl. 

Dogwood. Panided (Camus pamadaia). 5-7 ft A kUe variety 
that takes a bushy foim, with whitish leaves and loose dusteis of white 
involucres in July and August; bark ash-colored; berries white. See 
Dogwood, Wlute Shrubs, June. 

Eldssbisxt {Sambucus Canadensis), 4-6 ft A vigorous shrub 
with woody stems only toward the base; bears laige flat showy heads ol 
small white flowers followed by small purplish fruit Give it rich soil 
and it soon makes a laige dump. 

Sweet Gale (Myrica gale), 3-4 ft Cut-leaved fragrant foliage 
and greenish-brown flowers. Give a moist sandy loam. 

Sweet Peppee Bush, Whfte Aldee (CUlkra almfcHa). A native 
shrub, frcHU 3-^ ft., cultivated for its ddidously fragrant white flowers. 
Does best in moist rich soil and partial shade. 
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Adam's Needle, Bear Gsass, Silk Grass, Yucx^a (Yncca fUa- 
mentosa), i-a ft A hardy variety of a subtropical plant with sword- 
shaped leaves edged with thread-like filaments, and bears a branching 
terminal duster of cream white bell-shaped flowers. Prefers a deep 
sandy soil, and b propagated by sudcers. It is well to give it protection 
in winter. Excellent against a bad^ground of shrubbery. 

Baby's Breath. This name b applied to several plants, one Gyp- 
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sopkUa pamadata 3-3 ft A dense spreading bush with tiny white 
flowers in light open panides and delicate foliage; resists drought and 
grows in fairly dry soil. Propagated by seed, division and cuttings. 
See also Bedstraw, White. White Per., July. 

Bedbtsaw. White (GaHum MoUugo). 3-5 ft This plant b er- 
roneously called Gypsophila for which it is frequently mistaken, and 
also Baby's Breath. It makes a bushy growth, increasing rafudly at 
the root, has a square stem, elliptical leaves arranged in whoris of 6-8 
and open dusters of tiny white flowers faintly scented. It does best by 
frequent division; also propagated by seed and cuttings. Give a deep 
rich moist soil and full sim. 

Bellflower. Campanula. This genus represents some of our most 
valuable and showy i^ants. While most of them are blue, there are 
numy white varieties such as C. tntrlmuUa alba^ 6 in. i ft; C. persici- 
fdia alba, 1-3 ft. ; C. Mariesi grandiflora and C. Manesi compacta nana. 
These have large showy flowers. There is also another, C. raptmcu- 
loides, a showy blue variety that spreads badly, has smaller nodding 
flowers, with many stalks springing from the root, drooping bell-shaped 
flowers borne in the axils of the upper leaves; if cut will bloom through 
the season. AD can be propagated easfly by seed or division of the root, 
and do well in any good soil. For blue varieties see Bellflower, Blue 
Per., June. 

BooooNiA, Japanese Plume Poppy (B. cordata). 4-4 ft A hand- 
some perennial herb with ornamental fig-leaved foliage and terminal 
dusters of yellowish-white flowers. It is excellent to plant in an angle 
or comer where it is shdtered from the north and east winds. Cutting 
off the suckers in sunmier will benefit the dd plant and mcrease the 
stock. Give a rich soil. Handsome when massed against shrubbery. 

Camtxbbusy Bell (Campamda medium), 3 ft. A biermial form 
of Campanula, bearing a quantity of bell-shaped flowers two or three 
inches long; very desirable. If the seed-vessels are {udced off as they 
form, it will bloom almost the whole season. It is self-sowing and the 
strongest plants are thus obtained, transplanting them in the auttmin 
for the following year. 

Clematis (CJackmanmfYBX.H&iryf), A climbing perennial of great 
beauty. It dies to the ground every autumn but makes a heavy growth 
each spring; flowers from 2-4 in. across. Does well in any rich light 
soil and sunny exposure. Propagated by seeds and cuttings. Forfurther 
cultural directions, see page 131. 
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Cuiuxii, Wiu>, iee Tisfdcr's Jo^r. 

CntnAViHEifUM MAxncrai. 3ft Tks pint ariDes a 
bwi^^owUiy bcjiHig flowm abowt ttopc tMPgg n liqfR n tfac 
whaU dakf. It blooms for maaj weeks if the seed-waeb aic not al- 
lomed to toaxL Grown in anj good sofl in loD soo. PiofMigiiBd caaljr 
froni sctf-sovn seed or <1iyiiiii 01 the root. 

OHKTSAtfTHEMUM umiouuic. 3 ft A iTOBty onmi% perfiaps two 
weeks kter tiim C. imwmmmi; is, if aajtinii^ a better plant with 
bfoader leaver laiger flowers and more prokxigBd bloooL 

I had sdD another irarietjr that had a sort ol fidDed low of petab 
notched at the outer edge tiiat was more dr s iiah l f. than either of the 
other two, and seemed to be a sort of C l & Mfdimm ^ or derivrd from a 
stimy seed of the Shasta daa^. 

Daisy. Great Oxeye {Chy sanike mm m mligimnmm) . 9-4 ft A 
graceful rariety with slender bending stalks, bearing kx»e tenninal 
dnsteis of white flowefs, leaves diarply toothed, sessile. Propagate by 
seeds and division. 

EuPHcntBiA, Flowehmg Spukx (JS. cwoBoto). 3} ft. A veiy sat- 
isfsctoiy plant bearing a bfoad open cyme of snow-white leafy i^)pend- 
ages that are taken for flower petals, bcnneon long hiandiing stems. 
DesinMe for cutting or graceful addition to a red or pink bed. Give a 
rich loam and partial shade. Propagated by <fivision of stroqg plants, 
but does best when well established. 

Fevekfew, Pelutoiy (Ckrys aMike mt m pa rtkemtm fl, fl.). s ft A 
plant having a strong aromatic smeQ, making a busliy growth and 
bearing numerous dosteis of iriiite rayed flowers with ydlowish cen- 
ters. This, like all other white rayed flowers, adds variety and grace to 
beds of a sin^ color. Propagated by self-sown seed. While hardy 
through severe winters, the young growth is tender under late spring 
frosts. Does wdl in any good sofl and any location. If pnmed low 
makes a good edging. 

Foxglove. Woolly (DigUaUs Umkma). 3 ft A biennial form of 
Foz^ove of no great beauty; rather coarse leafy plant with curious 
brownish-white spotted flowen an inch long on tenninal racemes. Not 
especially desiraUe. Moist light soil, partial shade. Propagate by seed 
and division. 

¥%Axanuji^Gk&'?uj!n{Dictamimlraxi^^ sft An 

aromatic hert> bearing showy flowers in long tenninal racemes. When 
bruised has a balsam smeQ or like lemon ped; emits a vdatile fragrance 
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Early Fink Cosmos Still Bloouinc in October (P. tt'j] 
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on hot dose nightSy which b 80 strong that it can be lighted with a matc^ 
hence its name. Does best in a diy situation, but not under trees. Do 
not crowd or disturb; give a rich heavy soil. Propagate by division of the 
root and by seeds sown as soon as ripe. Also a rose vaiie^. 

Galium Moixuoo, see Bedstraw, White. 

Gaitsa, Buttestly Flower (G. lAndheimeri). a-4 ft While this 
plant is usually offered as an annual, I have found it a haidy perennial 
when protected with the usual mulch. It has but few leaves obscurely 
spotted like smartweed, and bears a continued succession of handsome 
white orchid-like flowers on tall branched mahogany-colored stems, 
which wave gracefully above other plants like hovering butterflies. As 
an annual it grows 2 ft. high; but as a perennial it is frcHn 3-5 ft Does 
wdl in rich dry soil and full sun. Propagated by seed. I especially 
lecommend this flower which is too little known. 

GvpsoFHiLA PANicuLATA, See Baby's Breath; also Galium McUugo, 

GvpsoFHiLA Stbveni, also known as G. fflauca. a ft. A variety 
with long recurved opposite leaves, the whole plant covered with a gray 
Uoom; tiny giay-white flowers on fine wire-like stems, petals refleied, 
altogether presenting a curious metallic appearance. Veiy useful to 
support more delicate cut flowers. Propagated by seed and by division 
of the root that spreads slightly by deep suckers. Has a rather prostrate 
habit, and needs a support. See Baby's Breath, G. pamcukUa; also an 
annual variety of delicate beauty; see White An. for June. 

Isi8. Japanese (/. kmgaia^ var. MotmUghl. Also known as /. 
Kampferi). 2 ft The Japanese Iris blooms after the other varieties 
are gone and surpasses them in beauty, size and variety of coloring and 
maiking; the flowers of some of the garden varieties measure from 
6*10 in. across; are broad and flat; die leaves are more delicate in form 
than the usual Iris, and can be used more deooiatively. It does best in 
rich mdst but not wet, soil, and partly shaded situation. As it takes 
several years to get well estaUished it should be allowed to remain yth/ta 
once planted. It increases by running rootstocks extending in a drde, 
making handsome dumps. It can be also raised from seed (thus new 
varieties are obtained) but it takes a whole year for the seed to germinate, 
and five or six years before strong blocnning plants are developed. 
Moonlight is a beautiful white variety with yellow center. For odier 
Var. see YeL Blue and Pbk Per. 

Larksfuk. White (Ddphimum grandiflorum^ var. album). 3 ft 
This Larkspur is one of the loveliest of all hardy perennials, but because 
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seedlings often winter-kill further south is rarely ofifered in either seed 
catalogues or by nurseiymen and then at a fancy price. It forms a 
good-sized dump, with finely divided leaves, and many spikes of 
glistening white flowers with green spot on the under side of each petal 
and black stamens. It is propagated easily from seed and is self-sowing 
if the soil is kept mellow. I raise most of mine from self-sown plants 
that spring up in my walks; strong roots may also be divided. While 
it is perfectly hardy it is well to give a mulch of coarse grass in winter. 
It grows best in deep rich moist soil, but also thrives in diy sunny situa- 
tions if well watered in a diy season. If the flower-stalks are cut to the 
ground after blooming, new growths will spring up a second and even 
third time. It needs staking because of its brittle growth. All Laric- 
spurs should be planted with the crown a little above the soil, as they 
are inclined to rot Coal ashes over the crowns are said to prevent slugs. 
For other varieties see Blue, Yel. and Red Per. 

Lychnis. - White, White Ragged Robin (L. vesperUna, fl. pi.). 2 ft. 
A double day-blooming variety, which is a perennial, also a single 
biennial variety known as Evening-blooming L. Both are fragrant, 
and \Aoom in loose terminal panides. Thrive in any good soil and are 
propagated by seed. 

Madonna Lily (IJlium candidum). 3-3 ft One of the most beauti- 
ful of fragrant white lilies, its name derived from the fact that painters 
represent the Viigin canying these lilies. When well established leave 
it alone, but if it must be transplanted, do it in August after the flower 
stems die down. It should have a stiff rich loam, no manure next the 
bulb and full sim; it fails if given a moist shaded location. Propagated 
by offsets. 

Mallow. Musk (Malva moschaia). 1-2 ft A showy bushy plant 
with laige white or pink flowers 2 in. across, borne in dusters; leaves 
heart-shaped below, the upper ones in 5 -deft divisions. Blooms all 
summer. Give any good soil, sun and moisture, if the season is diy, 
as drought shortens the bloouL The pink variety is particulariy beauti- 
ful. Both have a faint musky fragrance. Propagate by seed and 
division. See Pink Per., July. 

MnxA muluflora, see Star Flower. 

Monkshood (AconUum NepaUus, var. albus). 3 ft The Monks- 
hood in its various colors of white, blue and ydlow is one of our stateliest 
plants with its handsome foliage, much divided, and many tall loose 
spikes of hood-shaped flowers. If left undisturbed makes a fine dump; 
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does well in full sun or under the shade of trees. Propagated by seed 
or division of the root; but great care should be exerdsed, for the root 
is deadly poison and dangerous to cattle if left about Do not plant it 
in a kitchen garden as it much resembles horseradish roots. 

Obedient Plant (Physosiegia Virgimana^ var. alba). 5-4 ft 
Against a green background this plant makes a most beautiful effect 
with its clustered white blooms borne on tall branching stems. It 
spreads from the root and can easily be raised from seed. Mine are in 
a location where the roots are well shaded in a moist situation, but the 
tops are in full s\m. Too much praise cannot be given this plant in 
either the white or lilac varieties; see Blue Per., July. 

Pea. Perennial {Laihyms laUfoUus^ var. alba). 4-6 ft Thb is 
another pereimial making a magnificent growth, yet it is but little 
known in this country, though much prized in En^and. A single root 
when well established will send up from six to fifteen stems completdy 
covered with dusters of flowers and buds, larger than the Sweet Pea, 
but scentless. It should be left undisturbed; nor is it easy to lift an 
established plant, owing to the enormously long roots that go down a 
foot or two in the soil. Keep the seed-vessels from forming, give water 
if the season is dry and it will bloom until frost; flourishes in any good 
soil in any location. If planted at the base of eariy blooming slmibs 
or those with naked stems it will cover the bush with bloom. Propagate 
by seed, which is self-sowing or by careful division of the root Give a 
muldi if in an exposed position. There are pink, {unk and white, also 
red varieties. See Pink and Red Per. 

Platycoixk^. Wahlenbergia (P. grandiflorum^ var. albim). 2 ft 
A low spreading variety of Campanula with showy terminal flowers 
rather flat and whed-shaped; also blue varieties. Divide in sprii^, give 
a ridi well-drained loam. For further culture see Campanula. 

Potentilla (P. alba). 2 ft. A low ornamental plant with gra3rish- 
green leaves and white flowers borne in loose cymes. Increased by 
division of seed; thrives in any good soil. Also red and ydbw 
varieties. 

Stae Flowee (TrMeia laxa, var. alba). Trade name MiUa irndd- 
flora, 9 ft. A delicately beautiful plant rarely offered, with narrow lily 
leaves and loose airy dusters of pure-white star-shaped flowers borne 
on tall branching thread-like stems, the flowers numbering from S-90 
on a single stalk. Cover lightly in the winter, give a shdtered position. 
Mine has full stm on the plant, but shade on the roots from a southern 
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wall. Spreads slowly by ofifsets. Let remain when onoe established. 
A lovely plant but rare. 

Snapdragon {Antirrhinum majus, var. Queen Victoria), 3 ft. 
While this plant is frequently grown as an annual^ blooming in August 
if the seed is sown in April, it is also a hardy perennial, ancf survives 
our severe winter with a little mulch. It bears full laoemes of showy- 
lipped flowers and is highly ornamental. Seeds are indined to sport, 
also the same plant does not always produce the same color of flowers 
a seoond jrear. The only way to reproduce a true variety is by cuttings. 
Thrives best in a light well-manured soil in full sun. In England it is 
grown on tops of walls, but our climate is too dry. 

Spurge. Flowering, see Euphorbia coroUata, 

Thdroughwort, Boneset (Eupatorium perfoHaium). 3 ft A 
stout native plant that bears great flat heads of finely-fringed flowers. 
Under cultivation it becomes a handsome plant for shrubbery effects. 
Does best in rich moist soil; seeds itself. 

Traveler's Joy, Virgin's Bower, Wild Clsicaiis (Cletnaiis 
Virgimiana). S^$ ft A most beautiful native vine that does well 
under cultivation. Bears quantities of white flowers followed by flufi^ 
white seed-vessds. Thrives best in partly shaded locations with moist 
ridi sdL Self-sowing. Do not cut to the ground, as the dd stems are 
often alive in the spring several feet up from the ground, though they 
may look dead. 

Triieleia laxa, see Star Flower. 

^^ld Carrot (Daucus carota). a ft A troublesome weed of the 
most delicate beauty, with fern-like foliage, and lacy heads of minute 
white flowers, fdlowed by curious seed-vessels that look like a green 
bird's nest CcMnmonly called Queen Anne Lace. If the seed-vessds 
are not allowed to scatter, this plant can easily be kept within bounds. 
It is a biennial, and self-sowing. Very attractive planted with blue 
Larkspur, Rudbeckia, Stokesia,, Bergamot, or any showy flowers that 
bloom through August 

YuocA, see Adam's Needle. 
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AUGUST 
WHITE SHRUBS 

Angeuca Tb£e, Hercules Club (Aralia spinosa), 6-30 h. A 
low shrub or tree with a stout trunk covered with sharp pridcles. A 
secondary growth springs up about the stem making a group of smaller 
ones on every side. These can be removed if a tree form is desired. 
When young, in autumn, the large stems, having served as brandies, 
fall off as well as the leaves, and it appears to be more dead than alive. 
In spring it quidcly redothes itself, sending out onnpound leaves two 
feet long and half as broad. These form a duster at the top of stem that 
are two feet long in a twice or thrice pinnate arrangement The flowers 
are white in compound panides and these great heads with their dusters 
of flowers and huge leaves lock like a tropical palm in blossom. Give 
a shaded and shdtered position, as the top is too heavy to stand high 
winds. A ra^nd grower, especially in a moist situation. 

DncoKFHANTHUS Mandschubicus, a hardy variety of Aralia 
Chmensis, 5-5 ft A handsome shrub with horizontal branches, 
leaves spiny, findy divided, arranged tri-pinnatdy, giving a fine tropical 
foliage effect. Flowers white, in many-stemmed broad terminal dusters. 
Hardy if given a dry porous soil and sunny, sheltered spot 

Hydsangea (H. panicukUa^ var. grandiflara), 4-6 ft This is one 
of the showiest of August flowers, and perfectly hardy. It bears great 
dongated dusters of white blossoms, the fewer the dusters allowed, the 
larger the size. It needs a deep rich soil and plenty of water. Although 
pruning may also be done eariy in the spring, it is advisable to cut 
almost to the ground in late autumn, then new shoots arise in con- 
siderable numbers, and eadi will bear a duster during the season; 
otherwise the old wood grows tall and becomes bare. This variety does 
not turn {nnk and blue as does H, hartensis, which is a tender greenhouse 
variety. The color of the latter is very capridous, being secured in 
many ways, yet none is to be depended upon always. Alum water, 
sheep's dung, different soils, common salt, and sted filings at times 
produce the much desired blue tinge, yet not invariably successful. 
Propagated by division of root and cuttings taken in August or spring 
from the tops of the strongest shoots not bearing flowers. 

Sfisea 8OKBIFOLIA, known also as Sorbaria sorbifoUa, 3-^ ft. Laige 
white flowers in panides. It may freeze to the ground, but the new 
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spring growth b more vigorous in foliage and Uoom than when 
produced on the old wood of the previous year. Plant with Blue 
Spiiea. 

AUGUST 
WHITE PERENNIALS 

Canna (C EkemamUf var. Alsace), While the Canna is not a hardy 
perennial, the root may be saved from year to year by storing over 
winter in boxes or pots of earth. It is useful in securing subtropical 
effects in a garden, but I do not grow it Propagated by division of the 
root, if care is taken that each portion has a root bud attached. Divide 
in spring; place pieces in 4-in. pots and set out in late May or June. 
It can also be raised from seed, but as its roots when young are brittle, 
the seed should be sown in single pots so as not to disturb^ the roots. 
Give a rich deep soil, a sheltered position with sun and plenty of water. 
Canna needs coddling to bring it to perfection, and for this reason has 
no place in a hardy garden. 

FuNKiA, Japan Day Lily (F. subcordata). 2 ft. An ornamental 
tuberous-rooted lily making a large dump, bearing many stalks with 
long white funnel-shaped fragrant flowers. Propagate by cutting roots 
through with a sharp spade in eariy sjmng. None but strong roots 
should be divided; it takes a long time to get established. Give partial 
shade, deep ridi soil and moisture. 

GsMXiAN. White { Ce n ii ana alba), a ft A native perennial variety 
that can be naturalized in low wet places or grown in a damp comer 
of the garden. It bears terminal dusters of jrellowish-white flowers. 
Propagated by divinon of root, or seed sown as soon as ripe. Rich wet 
8(m1 is best for it 

Glaiholus (G. ChUdsU^ var. aSbus). 3 ft The Gladiolus is not 
hardy, yet it can be cultivated with so litde trouUe and is so gorgeous 
a plant that no garden should be without a few of some color. Leaves 
are erect and sword-shaped, frcxn which spring stalks bearing from 
6-ao lily-shaped flowers often several indies across. It is propagated 
by oflbets or seed. Prepare the bed in the late autumn, drnsing it 
deeply with well-rotted cow manure; apply none in a fresh state irbtOL 
planting. Plant at inttrvals from May xst for six weeks to secure a 
succeisbn of Uoom. Excellent when set among shrubbery or in rose* 
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beds. Set bulbs ^4 in. deep, in full sun, and stake before flowering. 
It needs mulch about the roots if the season is diy, and plentiful water- 
ing. After flowering, cut off the seed-vessels, and lift when the tops are 
withered, after frosts come. Dry in a cool shed out of the sun and store 
in a diy, warm place through the winter. For other var. see Yel., Pink 
and Red Per. 

Hibiscus, Massh Mallow (H. moscketUus, var. Crimson Eye). 
4-6 ft A tall plant bearing white flowers often 4-6 in. across, with a 
center of rich deep red. It does best in a rich moist soU. Propagated 
by seed and division of the root. A new variety has been made by 
hybridizing which claims to be a great improvement on the usual t3rpe. 
Also pink var.; see Pink Per., August 

Hollyhock (AUhea rosea, var. alba), 5-8 ft. One of our finest 
hardy plants, a biennial in some places, with me a perennial. It forms 
a thick dump of large leaves from which rise stout stalks bearing 
enonnous wheel-shaped flowers of many colors. The erect growth 
makes a good backgroimd for lower bushy perennials, or they can be 
grown in broad rows without other plants, or as the foreground of a 
high hedge or shrubbeiy. Seeds should be sown in eariy spring and the 
young plants removed to a permanent position in August or September. 
I allow mine to seed themselves, and thus obtain strong i^nts, each 
year finding enough to reset in eariy spring, where they get well estab- 
lished by another season. Top-dress with manure when about to 
flower; give plenty of water and full sun. If plants are weak, allow only 
one stalk to a plant and stake eariy. If in a locality where they winter- 
kill, cut back to within 6 in. after flowering, lift the plants and winter 
in a cold frame. Some recommend a mulch a foot deep of coal ashes 
as a winter protection. Of late, hollyhocks have been affected with the 
rust, an orange-colored fungus growth that appears on the lower leaves 
first, and spreads upward, in time destroying the entire foliage, and 
injuring the bloom. If discovered eariy, we are advised to spray with 
a weak solution of permanganate of potassium; if advanced, spray 
with a weak solution of Bonkaux mixture, neither of which helped my 
plants. Try my special remedy, page 130. Remove all infected leaves 
and bum them carefully, and change the bed; or one can save the seed 
and let hollyhocks go for a year or two, and try afresh. It is said that 
the single varieties are less affected than the douUe ones. Give a deep 
rich soil, underdrained with stones if pos^ble. May be also jHopagated 
by divi^on of strong roots. 
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IioioSTEiXE or Pearly Everlasting {Anaphalis margantacea), 
a ft. A common weed with slender leaves that are cottony on both 
sides, making a soft gray-green effect. Flowers retain the peariy white 
scales of their involucre, and grow in laige branching terminal dusters. 
Under cultivation this plant is very attractive, especially as a border to 
a diy bed where nothing else will grow; tiy it. If the top is lynched off 
when the plant is only a few inches high, it will increase the bloom. 
Propagated by suckers. 

Lily. Auratum or Golden-banded {LUium auratum). 3-4 ft The 
most splendid and heavy-scented of all white lilies, bearing flowers 
often 8 in. across with reflezed petals spotted with maroon or carmine, 
a yellow stripe down the center, and conspicuous maroon anthers. This 
lily b very capricious, and seldom finds a favorable hcnne. Give a deep 
rich well-drained soil, plenty of moisture; some say full sun, others 
partial shade. Under all these conditions it frequendy decreases in 
vigor untfl it bears but a few small blooms. It is said that this decline 
is due to the presence of a small white mite that infests the scales, and 
flourishes more vigorously in American gardens than in its native 
habitat The main point is to keep the plant strong and healthy. Some 
advise removing every year or two, and propagation is generaUy secured 
by buying freshly-imported bulbs. In setting them cmt in late autumn, 
it is well to siuToimd each bulb with a litde sand to prevent rotting; 
plant from 5-6 in. deep. Never allow any manure directly at the root 
of this or any other lily. This lily, if freshly imported, usually arrives 
too iate for fall {^anting unless the ground is prepared in advance 
and covered deeply with mulch to prevent freezing. It may then 
be imcovered and the lilies set and well mulched for the winter. 
Otherwise, set the bulbs in early spring as soon as the ground is 
ready. 

Lily. Plantain, see Funkia. 

Lily {UHum speciosum aJbttm). 3 ft This is the most delightful 
of all lilies for its waxy texture, delicate fragrance and beautiful fonn 
which b similar to the Ulium aunUum, but smaller. It is pure white 
with purplish spots on the reflezed petals, and from 5-10 flowers ap- 
pear on a stalk. Its requirements are ^milar to those of L. auraium. 
It needs partial shade, but not under overhanging trees. Of late it has 
beoi subject to a blight, whidi causes it to disa|^>ear. Plant in autumn. 
It blooms until late frosts. 

Mallow. Swamp, see Hibiscus. 
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Mountain FtsECEy see Polygonum. 

Mountain Fbather Fleece (Stenantkium robusium), 5-8 ft. A 
very beautiful hardy perennial with long lily leaves and panides of 
feathery, drooping white flowers often a-3 ft. long. As the flowers 
ripen they turn to shades of pink and purple. Requires a deep, rich, 
moist soil; propagate by seeds or offsets. 

Phlox. Perennial {Phlox panktdata^ var. F. G. Von Lassburg). 
4 ft. Thou^ there are many white varieties, this is said to be the best 
white Phlox under cultivation, bearing great heads of pure white 
flowers. It requires a deep, rich soil, sun and much water during the 
flowering season, also a top-dressing of manure during simuner. If the 
tops are pinched off when plants are about a foot high, they wiU make 
a lower more bushy growth, and the flowers wiU be more numerous, 
though smaller. They will also be a little later in blooming. By pinch- 
ing off only a portion of the plants, or the outside stalks, it wiU retard 
the bloom of certain ones and thus prolong the season of bloom. Propa- 
gated by seed or division of the root in spring or autumn. The latter 
method is the surest way to perpetuate any given strain. It can also be 
increased by cutting a strong root in pieces and treating it as you would 
seeds; also cuttings taken from roots of old {Jants grow easily, and 
cuttings from shoots that will not bloom that season are used. Seed, 
if sown eariy in heat, then hardened and planted out in May, will bloom 
the first season; by this latter method new varieties are secured, as they 
cross easily. White Phlox is particularly beautiful planted with Golden 
Glow, Hdianthus or Stokesia Cartesia. Also many shades of pink, red, 
Ulac and blue; see other lists. 

Polygonum. Mountain Fleece (P. amfkxkaide). 9-3 ft. Has a 
strong, woody rootstock, flowers creamy-white in one or two racemes 
from a-6 in. long. Give partial shade and any good soil; inclined to 
spring up over the garden. Propagate by division; needs a little protec- 
tion in severe winters. Blooms very late in August or eariy September. 
Also a deep red variety. 

Snaki&oot. White {Eupdlorium ageraioides). 3 ft. A native plant 
in some portions of the North and Middle West, but very desirable 
under cultivation. It is of erect, leafy growth with thin green leaves 
and large heads of finely-divided white flowers. Give a rich moist soil; 
propagated by division of root 
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SEPTEMBER 
WHITE SHRUBS 

Althsa, Sirubby. Rose of Shason. 6-ia ft Sometimes seen in 
white, bat pink and purple and red are more common colors. See 
Rose Mallow, Pink Shrubs, Sept. 

Pagoda Tree or Japanese Sophora (5. Japomca). 10-30 ft. A 
tree with graceful bluish-green compound foliage, long terminal dusters 
of creamy-white flowers resembling the Acacia. Very graceful tree. 
Give a deep rich soil in a sunny sheltered position. It is not hardy far 
north. 

Polygonum multiflosum. A hardy vine with slender, woody, 
reddish stems in the form of numerous branches from the root, bearing 
loose dusters of fragrant white flowers. Give a rich loam and full sun, 
and mulch through a dry season. Root tuberous; protect in winter. 

SEPTEMBER 
WHITE PERENNIALS 

Anemone. Japanese (Anemone Japomca^ var. Wkidwmd), 9-4 ft 
One of the best autumn plants. Laige white flowers, yellow centers; 
handsome leaves, growing mosdy in a dump at the base. Give a rich 
moist situation; excellent imder trees in partial shade. Leave imdis- 
turbed and protect in winter. Propagate by seed and division. Also a 
pink variety, see Pink Per., Sept. 

Aster. VfldttiA.pamculatusf). 4-8 ft. A native Aster that makes 
an extraordinary growth under cultivation. It gradually increases at 
the root, throwing up several erect, leafy stalks, with thin, pointed, 
entire leaves. The top is much branched and bears flat dusters of 
white-rayed flowers with yellow centers. The Uossoming top often 
measures more than two feet across. Planted with {nnk or red Holly- 
hodcs, this Aster makes a magnificent show. Give a rich moist soil and 
fullsun. Propagate by seed or division. 

Aster. Perennial. 3-4 ft. I have been unaUe to identify the name 
of this charming variety, as it was sent to me from Massachusetts, 
where it is native. It makes a low branching shrubby growth, with 
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tiny awl-shaped leaves, and numerous snow-white flowers, borae all 
along the branching stems making compoimd panicles eighteen inches 
across. As it blooms until the heavy frosts and is a mass of feathery 
white flowers, it makes a valuable addition to the autunm garden. 
Give a rich moist situation. Propagate by division of root, which 
spreads extensively. 

B<H.TONiA (B. asteroides). 5-7 ft. A plant resembling the Aster, 
of erect, hardy growth, bearing numerous heads of white flowers with 
yellow centers. Also blue and {nnk varieties. Propagate by seed and 
division of the root It spreads badly, but can be planted among 
shrubbery. It blooms until late frosts. See Blue and Pink Per. Sept. 

Clsicatis. Japanese (C. paniculata), 6-20 ft The most desirable 
of all vines, making a vigorous growth of glossy green foliage, and 
covered through the autumn with loose feathery dusters of fragrant 
white flowers. Needs a deep rich moist soU, sim and a mulch through 
the summer. Propagated by cuttings made of half-ripened wood cut 
up at every eye, or by scraping the bark a litde and layering the branches. 
If well watcml, in the course of a year the cuttings wiU root at the 
joint covered, which may then be severed and planted before the growth 
begins in the spring. This vine is infested by two spedes of large 
rapadous beedes in the eariy autumn. See Mine Enemies, p. 126-7. 
They should be scraped into a can of water with a litde kerosene in it. 

Dahlia (D. variabilis), 3-6 ft. Many varieties of Cactus, Pompon 
and Peony-flowered in white. While not a hardy plant. Dahlias are a 
favorite with many, and are easily grown. They are raised from seed 
or by division of the root, which is a duster of tubers; but care must be 
taken that each division has an eye or bud. These are not distributed 
over the surface as the eyes of a potato, but are in a ring around the 
collar of the root In a dry state these are not perceptible, and nursery- 
men often plant the whole root in a hotbed to start the eyes and then 
divide it The blind tubers (those without eyes), while plump and 
healthy looking, will not start a growth. These are sometimes grafted 
with a growing shoot of a choice variety, but it is a difficult process. 
Dahlias should be started in gende heat and planted out after all danger 
of frost is over. Give a rich sandy loam, much sim and water. After 
blooming, or when frost bitten, cut down and, a little later, on a dry 
day, lift the tubers and dry in a shady airy place. Turn every day and 
shake off the earth from the root. Store in sand or sawdust in a dry 
cellar. 
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JUNE 
WHITE ANNUALS 

Alyssum. Sweet (A. marUimitm, var. Benihann). 1 ft One of the 
earliest of annuals, blooming the entire season; is covered with spikes 
of small white fragrant flowers, and is much used as an edging. Thrives 
best in sandy or gravelly soil; is self -sowing and transplants easily. 
Cutting back the bloom prolongs the flowering season. 

Callandbinia (C. Mennesn). 6 in. A low border plant resembling 
Portulaca; flowers i in. across, opening only in the sunshine. Sow 
seed where the plants are to remain, for they are difficult to transfdant. 
Give full sun, and a light sandy soil. Also red and yellow varieties. 
June and September. 

Candytutt {Iberis umbeUaia, var. odorata). i ft. A self-sowing 
annual, bearing long spikes of pure-white fragrant flowers. /., var. 
Empress, has a more branching habit, like a candelabrum, with stOl 
longer spikes. It thrives in any soil and bears transplanting welL 
June to October. 

Cynoolossttm, Navelwort {Omphalaides Hmfolia), 6-ia in. A 
delicate {Jant with loose racemes of white flowers resembling Foiget-me- 
not By alternating it with Foiget-me-not as a border plant, the bloom 
of the latter may be repeated, as Cjrnoglossum Uooms from June to 
August. Give any good soil and sim; self -sowing. 

EscHSCHOLTZiA, Califosnia Poppy (£. CaUfomica, var. alba fi. pi,). 
X ft. A white variety of this showy plant; has finely-divided leaves 
and laige flowers tinged with pink borne on long stems. Sow the 
seeds as soon as ripe, else the plants may not flower if sown in the 
spring. 

Gypsophila slbgans. I ft. a low plant bearing little cup-shaped 
flowers on delicately branching stems; is valuable as a dressing to other 
cut flowers; self-sowing and bears transplanting well U seed-vessels 
are cut off it wiU bloom again in the autumn. Grows in any good soil 
or any location. June to October. 

NASTUsmjic. Dwarf {TroptBolum mmus, var. Pearl), 1 ft The 
easiest of all annuals to cultivate, and the one most commonly grown 
by amateurs. It thrives best in common soil, for if too rich it is inclined 
to run to leaf. However, if one wants a solid mass of bloom, fertilize 
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heavily and keep the leaves pidced back and the result is amazing in the 
size and quantity of bloom. Do not let seed-vessels form. For other 
varieties see Red and Yellow An., June. Slightly self-sowing, June to 
October. 

Nemophila {N. macukUa), i ft A low prostrate plant bearing 
white wheel-shaped flowers with a violet patch on each petaL Good 
as an edging plant Does best in moist soil and partial shade. Self- 
sowing, June to August. See Blue An., June. 

Poppy. California, see Eschscholtzia. 

Poppy. Shirley (Papaver RhceaSy var. Shirley). 3 ft. H the seed is 
fall-sown, the Shirley Poppy blooms in June; if sown as soon as the 
ground is mellow in the spring, it does not bloom imtil July. By ob- 
serving this and by planting a second or third time in the Spring one 
can have a long succession of these lovely flowers, which range through 
every tone of pure white, white with pale pink margins, shell i»nk, rose 
pink, scarlet and deep red. They last but a day owing to the rough 
way the bees wallow among the stamens; but if cut very eariy in the 
morning, they will last three dajrs in the house. Of all the flowers in 
the garden none is more satisfactory than the Poppy, and of all Popi»es 
the Shirley is the finest I have had single plants that bore from 20 to 
30 blooms a day for ten weeks. They are difficult to transfdant, though 
I have done it successfully by watering the plant well, taking up some 
earth about the roots, and making a deep cut hole with a small pointing 
trowel, then dropping in the root full length. Cover with a Neponset 
pot for three or four dajrs, removing the pot at night, keeping the plant 
well watered. Each plant should have at least four to six inches of 
groimd to itself, which is enough if the coarse lower leaves ane kept 
picked ofiF. Save only the first perfect seed-vessel, and cut off all others 
as they form. Sdf-sown seeds make the strongest as well as earliest 
plants. Give full sun and any good soil. 

ScmzAPBTALON (5. Wolken). g in. A singular plant with ahnond- 
scented white flowers with cut petals, borne in terminal leafy racemes. 
Transplant very carefully so as not to injure the long tap root; if 
possible sow where it is to remain. Give a sandy loam. June to 
September. 

SwssT Sultan (Centaurea mosckaia, var. alba), i} ft. A plant al- 
lied to Bachelor's Button, bearing sweet-scented white fringed flowers 
on long stems; grows in any soil. June to September. Also yellow and 
Uue varieties. 
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JULY 
WHITE ANNUALS 

Abronia, Sand Vekbena (^4. fragrans). 6 in. A low prostrate 
border i^ant, with large flat heads of fragrant floweis resembling the 
Verbena, opening at sunset. Give a dry sandy soil in warm situation. 
Remove the outside papeiy husk from the seed when planting, else it 
will not germinate properly. Jime to August. 

Ageratuh, Painter's Brush {A. Mexkammi^ var. dihuni). Dwarf 
and tall, 6 in. a ft. A self-sowing branching plant bearing many small 
clusters of dose-fringed flowers. A very free Uoomer; does well in any 
soil or situation. Also blue and pink varieties. July to October. 

Agrosiemma, Rose OF Heaven (i4.aB^'-f05a). A spedes of Lychnis, 
but this generic name, Agrostemma^ is the one now most used), i} ft. 
In pink and white this plant makes a beautiful showing with its nu- 
merous flowers borne on long stems. It is a hardy annual and flourishes 
in any good soil. July to October. 

Arctotis, African Daisy {A. grandis), a} ft. A tall rather sprawl- 
ing plant with veiy handsome rayed flowers having petab that are 
white above, lilac beneath, and a golden drde about a steel blue center. 
It has glaucus grajrish leaves. It should be planted apart, as it over- 
shadows smaller plants because of its branching habit. Give it a rich 
loam in warm sunny location. It has intennittent ways of dosing up 
its petals. July to October. 

Argemone, Prickly Poppy, Mexican Poppy (^4. Meocicana^ var. 
alba flora). 2 ft. An ornamental plant with large white flowers like a 
Poppy. The plant spreads widely and needs a good deal of room; has 
^ucus leaves and is very showy. July to September. 

Aster. China (Callistephus Ckinensis — many horticultural varie- 
ties). 1-4 ft. This indispensable {dant has been so devdoped that it 
does not resemble the old China Aster of our grandmother's day. There 
is scarcely any choice in the many varieties offered. Sow the seed as 
soon as the ground is warm, and transplant, giving a space of from 
4-8 in. to each plant. They do best in a light rich soil with plenty of 
sun and water; but as the roots grow near the surface, they must be 
mulched if the weather is dry. The Aster has two serious pests; one, 
the aphb, attacks the root, and wood ashes are recommended as a rem- 
edy; the other is a jet black beetle about } of an inch long that will strip 
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the petals to the center in a single night. Hand indcing in the morning 
when the beetles are sluggish, and dropping them into a mixture of 
water and kerosene is the only sure way of getting rid of them. Look 
for this beetle also on the Michaelmas Daisy. As the Aster transplants 
easily, it is well to have a small bed of young plants to fill in any bare 
spaces made by cutting down eariy perennials. It comes in every color 
except yellow. July to October. 

Balsam {ImpaHens Balsamina, var. PerfecUan). i-i} ft. A plant 
of leafy, bushy growth with many showy short-stemmed flowers. Its 
chief value is in fumbhing amusement to children who love to snap 
the seed-vessels, which burst with a touch when ripe; hence its common 
name, Touch-me-not. Give plenty of room, sun and moisture. Care- 
ful growers never use seed until three years old. Other varieties in pink, 
red and purple. July to September. 

Catchfly, SwEET-WiiLiAM (SUcne Armeria). i ft The flowers 
resembling a Pink are borne in flat-topped dusters and open only in the 
sunshine. Give any good soil and full sun. Also a bright pink variety. 
July to September. 

Centranthus, var. alba (?). i ft. A low branching plant with 
smooth glossy leaves and numerous terminal dusters of slender tubular 
fragrant white flowers; very hardy; blooming imtil heavy frosts. Give 
a moist loam and sun. Is sdf-sowing. 

Claskia (C. fucheUa). i ft A graceful plant bearing several curv- 
ing racemes of deeply lobed flowers that remain in bloom a long time. 
It is slighdy sdf-sowing and does well in a moist, partly shaded loca- 
tion. Also a lilac variety. July to October. 

Cleome, Spider Plant (C. pungens), a ft A curious i^ant bearing 
large heads of white flowers with conspicuous orange stamens on long 
filaments, which give it its name. Spider Plant. It has a strong pun- 
gent unpleasant odor. It requires a rich light soil and full sun; sdf- 
sowing. ' July to October. Also a pink variety. 

Cokn-Flower, Bachelor's Button (Centaurea CyanuSf var. Mar- 
garU<B), 2 ft. A very beautiful variety of this common favorite, with 
laige sweet-scented fringed flowers; thrives in any good soil and blooms 
for two months if the seed-vessds are picked off as they form. Also 
pink, liUc and deep blue varieties. 

Cosmos, Early (C hipmnaius, var. Body Hyhrut), 3 ft Unless 
one lives in a southern latitude, it is well to depend upon this eariy 
variety, whidi begins to bloom when only a few inches hig^ and con- 
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tinues until frost, if the seed-vessds are picked oS as they form. The 
Anemone-shaped flowers are not so lai^ge nor the fdiage so handsome 
as the tali varieties, but the latter are so frequently cut off by early 
frosts while still in bud that they are hardly worth tiying except as a 
handsome feathery green background to other plants. Does well in 
moist ridi soil and full sun; is self-sowing to a limited degree. Also a 
pure pink and a magenta red variety. July to October. 

Datura (D. arborea^ known also as D, Burgmansia). 3 ft A tender 
perennial grown as an annual if started early in gende heat Has a 
coarse shrubby foliage with large trumpet-shaped fragrant white flow- 
ers ham 6-ia inches long. If housed through the winter it will make 
a new growth the following spring and will throw out great dusters of 
flowers as early as July. There are several other varieties to be treated 
as annuals, but not so handsome. Give a rich moist soili and a warm 
tunny situation. 

Dog-Fennel, Mayweed (Antkemis Cohda). 2 ft This common 
weed is not native to my r^on, but imder cultivation it makes an 
enormous growth and its finely divided leaves and numerous white 
rayed blossoms with golden centers are very effective among pink or red 
flowers. As a cut flower it is lovdy with corn-flower and ferns. It is 
strongly scented, veiy branching and must not be allowed to seed itself 
toofiedy. July to October. 

EucHABiDiUM (£. condnnum, var. album), x ft. A low branching 
plant dosdy resembling Oarkia pucheUa^ requiring the same culture. 

Eritrichium NOTHOPX7LVU1C. 6 in. A dainty sweet-scented hardy 
annual resembling the Foiget-me-not It requires a rich moist soil and 
partial shade. July to September. 

EvSNiNO Pkimrose {CE$taih€ra acavUs). 6 in. A low annual form 
of Primrose with large silvery white flowers. It thrives in any good 
sofl and is useful as a border plant 

Gaura, BtrrTERTLY Flower (G. Lindkemen), 3-4 ft As an an- 
nual the Gaura grows from 1-3 ft high; as a perennial it reaches 4 ft 
For description and culture see White Per., July. 

Gillyflower, see Stodc. 

GoDETiA, Satin Flower (G, (pnuBna^ var. Duchess of Albany). This 
spedes is often referred to (Enoihera. 1-3 ft. One of our showiest and 
most beautiful annuals, bearing a profusion of large open flowers of 
satiny texture in many colors besides white. It makes a bushy growth 
if given space and rich soil wbtxk it runs to leaves; but in poor soil it 
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produces the most brilliant colors, and is literally covered with bloom 
though the plant will be smaller and less vigorous. It transplants easily 
and is self-sowing to a degree. July to October. 

Ice Plant (Mesembryanlhemum crystaUmum), 4 in. A dwarf 
fleshy plant covered with glittering papulae which make it look as if 
coated with ice oystals. Give a poor soil made of yellow loam, lime 
rubbish, sand and manure. Flowers open only on sunny days. Also 
rose-colored varieties. July to October. 

Larkspur. Branching (Ddphimum consoUda), 1 ft. A branching 
form of Lariupur of great beauty. All Larkspurs should have the soil 
heavily enriched with manure; it should also be moist, in full sun« Sow 
seeds of annual Larkspur in autunm, as they are late in flowering if 
sown in spring. Self-sowing; also pink and blue varieties. July to 
October. 

"Lamxssvr. Rocket (Ddphimtim Ajods). i ft. Another form of 
annual Larkspur with a dense spike of Uoom. Also Uue and pink 
varieties. For culture, see preceding paragraph. 

Lavatera (L. trimesUris alba). 3 ft. A tall bushy annual bearing 
large open funnel-shaped white flowers, delicately penciled with pink. 
It requires rich moist soil and sun. This is not so handsome as the pink 
variety, L. trimestHs rosea^ which b one of our most desirable pink 
annuals. July to October. 

Lupine (L. mutabalis, var. Snow Queen). 3 ft. A tall smooth plant 
with palmate foliage, and many spikes of laige fragrant pea-shaped 
flowers. Both the Lupine and Larkspur in annual forms are well worth 
growing and are good to fill spaces left after earlier flowers are cut back, 
particulariy a pink var. (see Pink An., July) which blooms until heavy 
frost, but the seed should be sown where the plants are to remam as they 
do not transplant well. Give any good soil, full sun and moisture. 
July to the middle of October. 

Malope (Jf. trifida, cultivated at Jf. grandiflara). 3 ft. A very 
showy annual with open funnel-shaped flowers of beautiful gleaming 
texture both in white and pink, borne on slender stems. It begms to 
bkxm when the plant is but a few inches high and continues blooming 
as the plant grows until killed by frost July to October. 

BiiGNONETTE (Reseda odoraUi^ var. Parson's White), i ft A plant 
of no beauty, but cultivated for the delicious odor of its greenish-white 
flowers. Sow in light sandy soil, as it loses its fragrance if gro^ in ridi 
loam. It is better to sow the seed where the plants are to remain, as 
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they do not transplant well. Two or three successive sowings will give 
bloom until frost; also the bloom is prolonged by free cutting. In diy 
seasons water thoroughly. 

MooNFLOWER {Ipomca Bona-Nox; sold under various names). 15 ft 
A fragrant white variety of Moming-Glory opening at nightfall with 
enormous white fragrant flowers that open so raixdly that their un- 
folding can be seen. Curious, but of little value because the flowers 
are faded by early morning. Give good moist soiL 

Moiining-Glory (Jpomea purpurea, var. alba), S-ia ft. A lovely 
variety of this favorite flower. It needs a rich moist soil and the seed- 
vessels should be removed as fast as they are formed. If planted on 
the west or north side of a building where the morning sun cannot strike 
it until noon or later, the flowers will keep open until the sun reaches 
them. July to October. 

Na s t ur t ium {TroptBdum majus, var. Pearl), 6 ft. A tall running 
variety of Nasturtium which is very useful to cover walls, trellises and 
banks. For cultiure see Nasturtium. Dwarf, White An., June. 

NicoTiANA (iV. aiata, known as N, affinis), 3 ft A somewhat 
bushy plant bearing nimierous white salver-shaped flowers with long 
tubes; delidously fragrant at night. They open toward sunset and dose 
through the day imless it is very dull weather. It requires a ridi soil, 
partial shade, and moisture; and are propagated by seeds or oflFsets 
near the root. It is slightly self -sowing. For red variety, see Red. An. 
July to October. 

NiGELLA, Fennel Flower, Love in a Mist, Ragged Lady, Jack 
IN THE Bush, Little Maiden in the Green (N, Damascena^ var. 
a/5a). I ft From the variety of names given this plant, it is evidently 
a favorite, with its notched petals fringed about with a feathery green 
involucre, succeeded by inflated seed-pods. It is particulariy beautiful 
in a sky-blue variety. It grows in any good soil and is slightly self- 
sowing. For eariy flowering sow in autunm. July and August 

Nycterinia (Zalwsianskia sdaginoides^ sold as N, capensis). 6 in. 
A sweet-scented white flower, purplish-brown undemeatii, opening at 
twilight; not interesting save for its fragrance. July to September. 

Pansy (Viola tricolor, many varieties in white as well as other colors). 
I ft. Sown in spring, as an annual, the Pansy blocxns in July. For 
culture see White Per., ApriL 

Petunia (P. nyctagimflara); in hyluid form, P. var. 
double and fringed, a ft An old-fashioned ^vorite in the 
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form, but scarcely recognizable in the hugp ruffled flowers of hybrids 
now produced. Of easy culture, thriving in common soil and re^)ond- 
ing wonderfully to any kindly attention. Keep seed-vesseb from form- 
ing, cut back if inclined to grow long and weedy; self-sowing. As a 
winter house plant I have seen the single fragrant white variety bearing 
forty blooms at a time. July to Octob^. For |Mnk variety see Pink An., 
August 

Phlox (P. Drummondu, var. grandifhra)^ also a fringed variety, 
a ft This spe<;ies of Phlox in the various colors is of great beauty, and 
planted in masses produces gorgeous effects. It thrives best in rich 
light soil and partial shade. It is self -sowing to a slight d^ree. Pinch 
back the plant if it grows tall and weedy. July to October. 

Pink (Dianthus Heddewigii fl. pi., var. Double while). i8 in. If 
sown in spring this variety of Pink blooms late in July; if sown the year 
before, it blooms eariy in June as a biennial. For culture see White 
Per., June. 

PoFPY. Opimn (Papaver sommferum in single and fringed varieties). 
3-4 ft A variety with long recurved glaucus leaves much notched, 
bearing at most from 4-6 laige single blossoms; veiy beautiful but not 
so prolific nor so long in season as the Shirley. For culture see Poppy, 
White An., June. See Blue and Pink An., July. 

Poppy. Shiriey (Papaver Rhaas, var. Shirley in single and semi- 
double varieties), a ft If not sown until spring it blooms early in 
July. See White An., June. 

PosTUiACA, Ross M06S (P, grandiflara). 6 in. A low succulent 
plant bearing masses of single or double flowers in white, yellow and 
red. Opens in sunshine, and requires full sim, and a rather poor sandy 
soil. Do not sow seed until June. July to October. 

Rhodanthb (Helipterum MangUsU, var. alha. Known also as R. 
macukUa^yBT.alba), z8in.-aft An annual bearing everlasting flowers, 
which should be cut before fully expanded. If treated in the f<^owing 
manner it attains a marvelous size. Sow seed in April and transplant 
into tiny pots the first week of May. Shift to increasingly laiger pots 
every two weeks, punching off flower buds until the middle of August, 
by which time the plant will have attained a laige bushy character, 
often four feet in drcumferenoe, bearing a thousand blossoms. The 
ordinaiy treatment is to sow the seed in April in rich light soil in a sunny 
location. Also a handsome pink variety. June to October. See Pink 
An., July 
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ScmzANTHUS, Fringe Flower (5. finnatus, var. albus). i-a ft 
A very handsome branching plant bearing quantities of white, pale 
lilac and pink-fringed flowers with delicately spotted petals. Be careful 
in transplanting, as the roots are tender. Give a sheltered position, or 
tie plants to stakes, for they are brittie and easily brc^en in high winds. 
Give a light soil, not too much sun or moisture, as the yovaig plants are 
liable to die unless conditions are favorable. It is slighUy self-sowing 
with me. July to October. See Blue An., July. 

Saponasia, SoAPWORT (5. ai/i5ncfl, var. a/5a). i ft. A white variety 
of a dainty littie bedding plant that literally covers the ground with its 
prostrate branches, bearing flowers that resemble PA/o9P^MMato. Thrives 
in any good soil and full sun. Also a |Mnk variety. July to October. 
See Pink An. 

ScmzAPETALON (S. Wolkeii). g in. An annual bearing sweet- 
scented fringed white flowers that are curiously cut. Sow the seed 
where plants are to remain, as they have a long tap-root and do not 
transplant well. Give a deep rich soil, full sun. July to October. 

Snapdragon (An^himtm majus and minor^ var. Queen of the 
North), i-a ft Snapdragon may be treated as an annual sown in 
eariy ^ring in the open ground when it will bloom late in July until 
frost. With protection it is also grown as a perennial. For culture see 
White Per., July. 

Stock. iW-Weees, Gillyflower (lfailA»(]/aaiii»Na, var. Per^efiia/ 
Perfection), i-a ft. A much prized annual ouning into bloom ten 
weeks after the seed is sown. The flowers are laige, fragrant and borne 
on loose s^Mkes in both single and double varieties. It comes in shades 
of pink, red, blue, lavender and purple. By sowing seed from February 
indoors and later in the open ground one can have Stock in bloom during 
the entire season. Give a rich, light soil, plenty of water and sun; is 
propagated also by cuttings. The name Gillyflower is a corruption of 
July-Flower as it usually blooms in July. See other an. lists, July. 

Sweet Clover {MdUotus alba). 3 ft A biennial cultivated as a 
bee plant, with sweet-scented foliage, and white pea-shaped flowers 
borne in loose racemes. Also a blue variety. 

Sweet-Pea (Lathyrus odoratus, var. Dorothy Eckford). 4-8 ft 
This well-known favorite, bearing loose clusters of deliciously sweet 
flowers, must be deeply rooted to endure the heat and drought of 
American summers. In sowing seed, dig a trench 6-8 in. deep, fill 
two inches with well-rotted manure, cover well with good loam, and 
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plant seeds, covering them about half an inch. As the young shoots 
grow, pull in the earth from the ades of the trench until the peas have 
been rooted at least four inches deep. During the flowering season give 
plenty of water, and remove seed-vessels as fast as they form. For other 
varieties see other lists of annuals. July to October. 

Whitlavia (W. grandifhraf var. alba). More correctly known as 
Phacdia WhiUavia. i ft A low free-blooming annual with clammy, 
coarsely-toothed foliage and loose racemes of bell-shaped flowers; also 
a purplish-blue variety. Give a good loam and full sun. July to 
October. See Blue An., June. 

AUGUST 
WHITE ANNUALS 

AsTEMEsiA Annua, see Sweet-Fern. 

Celosia (C fhtmosa^ var. spicaia), a) ft A very beautiful feathery 
variety of Codcscomb in whidi the lower part of the rose-j^k spikes 
turn a silvery white. In order to increase the size of blooms sow eariy 
and transplant two or three times. Give a light soil and do not crowd, 
as it tends to a dwarf size if planted dosely. July to October. 

Leptosiphon (GUia androsea). z ft A low California annual with 
narrowly-divided leaves, and open salver-shaped flowers in clustered 
heads. It endures cold better than heat, and should not have the hot 
sun; good as a border plant. Also yellow and lilac varieties. August 
to October. 

PoppT. Peony (Papaver sommferum ft. pi,). 4 ft. A double 
flowered variety resembling the peony, bearing heads often 5 in. 
across, that remain in bloom several days. This is a particulariy hand- 
some variety though it bears only from 4-8 blooms. It does not trans- 
plant well, and it is better to sow the seed thinly and thin out the plants. 
Autunm-sown seed make the strongest plants. Give full sun and rich, 
light soil. Self-sowing. August See Blue and Pink An. 

Scabious. Swcei(Scabiasaairopurpurea,yn^.WhUePeaH). aft A 
very beautiful variety of plant with large, handsome, flat heads of small 
flowers borne on long stems. The seed should be planted eariy. Fra- 
grant Give a rich soil and warm situation. It is also very beautiful 
in pure deep red, pale pink and lilac August to October. See other 
An. lists for August 
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Sweet-Fern (Ariemesia a$mua). 9-4 ft A tall bushy plant with 
finely-divided fragrant leaves and flowers; the latter are like tiny balls 
of greenish color. Veiy pleasant as a dried herb to place among dothes. 
Self -sowing. 

Verbena (F. ieucraides^ var. candissima). i ft A low, trailing plant 
that can be p^s;ed down and made to cover quite an area widi its 
fragrant flat heads of white flowers. If pruned it makes a thicker 
growth. It transplants easily and the whole species is excellent for 
house plants. Further south it is hardy with a little covering. It is 
easily propagated by cuttings, but blooms best from seed. Many other 
colors, see other An., lists for August August to October. 

Zinnia (Z. degans^ var. cristata). Curled and crested varieties. 3 ft 
A useful plant in the late autumn when other flowers are gone. Thrives 
in any good soil and sunny location. In choice varieties the Zinnia b 
effective, and it is only because of its solferino and magenta tones that 
it has fallen into disfavor in choice gardens. With selected colors it 
makes a fine display when the garden most needs it August to October. 
See An. lists for August 

SEPTEMBER 
WHITE ANNUALS 

C06ICO8 (C bipitmaiuSf var. Mammoth), 4-6 ft A tall variety with 
an almost shrubby growth of feathery green foliage, but because of its 
late blooming in the north, it is seldom seen in perfection of bloom be- 
fore it is killed by frosts. For its foliage alone, as a background to other 
plants, it is worth growing. The flowers resemble huge Ji^Muiese 
Anemones, and are borne in great profusion. I have known this plant 
when six feet high to be lifted carefully before the frosts^ and placed in 
tubs and taken indoors, where it bloomed until Christmas. Give a rich, 
mdst soil, a warm, sheltered position and moisture. For |Mnk variety 
see Pink An., September. 

Stevia (5. serrata), 2 ft This rather tender perennial is sometimes 
grown in the open as an annual, blooming in September until late frosts. 
It bears heads of small fragrant white flowers. Give a rich, sandy loam, 
propagate by seed and careful division of the root 

ViNCA, PsxiwiNKLB (F. fosea, var. alba), i ft A low border plant 
with handsome, almost evergreen, foliage and salver-shaped tubular 
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flowers. To make it branch nip ofif the tips of the plant Veiy attractive, 
but not quite hardy in the north. Give a rich moist soil. To propagate 
let the branches root at the joints by covering them with a little earth, 
and when rooted divide from the parent plant. Also pink and blue 
varieties. See Blue and Pink An., August 



BLUE FLOWERS 

APRIL 
BLUE SHRUBS— None 

APRIL 
BLUE PERENNIALS 

Crocus (C vemis, var. Prince Albert). Blue, var. Sir John Frank- 
lin, Purple, var. Grand Lilas, Lilac. For culture, see Crocus, White 
Per., April. 

Heast's-easb, Lady's Delight {Viola tricolor). 6 in. Probably 
the original of all modem Pansies. A friendly little plant, found bloom- 
ing at the edge of melting snowbanks, and continuing in bloom all sum- 
mer. While it makes a charming border plant, if newly set, it must be 
soon removed, for in ridi ground it grows straggly and sows its seeds 
too widely for garden purposes. It thrives best in a poor dry gravdly 
soil and full sun. April to October. 

Hyacinth {Hyadnlhus orientaUs). Many named varieties in all 
tones of dear blue, purple, violet and lilac i ft For culture, see Hya- 
cinth, White Per., April 

LuNGWOBT, Blubbklls, VIRGINIAN Cowsup (Mertensia Virgimca). 
a ft. A veiy lovdy plant with many stalks £nom the root bearing laige 
yellowish-green leaves, and terminal drooping dusters of blue bell- 
shaped flowers. Do not disturb, as it roots very deeply and does not 
divide well; but if done, it should be attended to in autumn; it may also 
be propagated by seed sown as soon as ripe. It is well to place a stake 
by this plant, for it dies away in summer, and is apt to be uprooted when 
digging over a bed. Give a rich moist sandy loam in full sun, but sbd- 
tered position. 

Pansy (Viola tricolor, hybrid varieties in blue, purple and violet). 
I ft. For culture, see White Per., AjmL 

2IO 
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Pasqub Flower {Anemone ptdsaHUa). 6 in. One of the earliest 
spring flowers with finely divided leaves and handsome lilac or violet 
Uossoms endrded with a fringe of bracts. It makes a tuft, and thrives 
best in a warm sheltered situation and dry calcareous soil May be 
left in the ground several years without taking up. 

SoLLA, Squill or Wild Hyacinth (5. Sitnrica). 8 in. Deep sky 
blue. This variety of Sdlla is one of the rich blue flowers of the garden. 
It bears beautiful blossoms } in. long, slightly drooping. It thrives 
best in sandy soil and partly shaded situation. Increased by ofifsets 
which should be removed and replanted in autimm when too thidc: 
otherwise it should be undisturbed. For funk var., see Pink Per., April 

MAT 
BLUE SHRUBS 

Lilac. Common {Syringa vtdgaris). 6-ia ft. The common va- 
riety. For culture, see Lilac, White Shrubs, May. 

Lilac. Persian (Syringa Persica). Also many budded varieties in 
lavender, blue and lilac tones. For cultiure, see Lilac, White Shrubs, 
May. 

MAT 
BLUE PERENNIALS 

Amchusa (A. Barrdien). 3-4 ft A coarse weedy plant bearing 
large racemed dusters of deep blue flowers resembling Forget-me-nots. 
It has great vitality, and once established it will sow its seeds all over 
the garden, besides increasing by sudcers. Though beautiful in color 
and a free bloomer for many weeks, If cut bade. It is only of value in the 
background or among shrubbeiy. Thrives In any soil and sunny lo- 
cation. Also an annual variety; see Blue Per. and An., July. 

AUBSSTIA (A. deUaideSy var. Eyrei), 4 in. A low branching edging 
plant bearing many dusters of vic^et-purple flowers resembling Verbena. 
Propagated by seed or layering the branches, by covering the joints 
with earth, when they will root freely; the plant may be divided after 
flowering. It grows in any good soil and b good for rodL work. 

Camass. Giant {Camassia ctmcki). 5-4 ft Bears long rather dense 
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lacemes of pak blue flowers numbering 30 to 40 to a stalk. It does 
best in a sheltered, partly shaded situation. Needs loam, leaf mold 
and sharp sand; also top-dress with manure each year. Let remain 
when once estaUished; can be divided in autumn. Propagated by seeds 
or offsets removed when in a dormant condition. 

Columbine (AquUegia amdea), 3 ft Sometimes called the Rocky 
Mountain Columbine, violet, blue and white (A. glandulosa). i ft. 
Lavender and white. 

Columbine {A. Olympica), 1} ft White with delicate lavender 
spurs. 

Columbine (A . vtdgaris) . 1-3 ft. Purple and deep shining blue. In 
certain shades this last b particularly beautiful, as the color brings out a 
gleaming satiny texture. For culture, see Columbine, White Per., May. 

Fokget-me-not (MyosaUs alpcstris, var. Victoria), i ft A lovely 
sky-blue variety with golden yellow eye. Very hardy; self-sowing. 
Also pink and white varieties; see Pink and White Per., May. 

FoRGET-MS-Nor (Jf. pdustHs grandifiora). 1 ft. Dark blue; not 
so hardy. 

FoKGET-ME-NOT {M, fduskis^ var. semperflorens). Bright blue, not 
80 hardy as Jf . alpeslris, but blooms the first season from seed in July, 
and has a longer season of bloom when established as a perennial. 
For culture, see Foiget-me-not, White Per., May. 

Globe Daisy (doMana tricosantha). i-i ft.' A hardy plant with 
globe-shaped light-blue flowers. Leaves become blackish in autiunn. 
Give a moist rich soil. Propagated by seeds or by cuttings. 

HousicnaAy Blusis (H. candea), 6 in. A delicate litde plant na- 
tive to some portions of New England, bearing the daintiest of light- 
blue flowers with a yellow eye. Generally given as a perennial; Leavitt 
calls it a biennial. Requires rich moist soil, and is propagated by seeds. 
I transi^nted a dump from Washington when in full flower and it 
Idoomed for two months after. 

Honesty, Satin Flower (Lunaria bienms). 3 ft A biennial bear- 
ing pinkish-purple flowers in terminal racemes. Interesting for its 
large silveiy flat seed-vessels. Thrives best in sandy soil. Propagated 
by seeds. 

Hyacinth. Grape {Muscari balryoides), 6 in. A variety with small 
deep-blue globular flowers; very pleasing when combined with Arabis 
dbida. For culture, see Hyacinth, White Per., May. 

Ins. German (/. Germanica), 2-3 ft. A goigeous variety in ridi 
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deep purple and also lavender. This form of Iris extends itself by 
running rootstocks on or near the top of the ground, and rots if it is 
covered too much or is in too moist a pUce. Give rich soil, full sim, a 
well-drained but moist situation. Propagated by division of the corms; 
do not break them too small, else it will take a year or more for them 
to get reestablished enough to bloom. Divide early in autimm. Also 
white, pink and yellow varieties. 

Jacob's Ladder {Polemomum atndeum), i-a ft. A desirable 
border plant with beautiful foliage and many terminal clusters of lav- 
ender blue flowers. Thrives in rich moist soil. It spreads so widely 
from the root that it is well to give most of your stock away each year, 
dividing a few strong plants and resetting them as an edging in the au- 
tumn. 

Phlox. Creeping (P. sMata alropurpurea), 6 in. A rosy purple 
variety of this charming border i^ant. 

Phlox (P. sMata, var. G. F. Wilson). A light-blue variety. For 
culture, see P. sMata^ White Per., May. 

Phlox. Virginia (P. divaricata). Sometimes known as Wild 
Sweet-William. i ft. A taller light-blue fragrant variety growing more 
like Phlox Drummondn. Give rich soil, sun and moisture. Propagated 
by seeds and division of strong roots. Blooms about two months. 

Tulip {TuHpa, var. Eleonore), A videt variety with a white edge. 

Tttlip (T. var. Queen of the Violets), A rich violet variety; also 
another, T. Van der Mer, For culture, see Tulip, White Per., May. 

VioiAT. English {Viola odorala, var. Princess of Wales). 4 in. 
Usually grown in hothouses for ¥rinter use, but can be grown in the 
open if given a good soil, partial shade and moisture, though I have 
also had strong plants that had sown themselves in a sunny exposed 
situation in dry yellow loam. It is self-sowing to a slight degree. 

WisTASiA. Chinese {W. Chinensis, var. Purple; sometimes called 
W. sinensis). 10-40 ft A very beautiful but capridous vine with 
handsome smooth foliage and great dusters of pea-shaped blossoms 
during May and June, and bears in some places a smaller crop during 
August and September. It requires a dry sandy soil, yet it also requires 
watering during a dry season. It should be left severdy alone when 
once planted, for it takes from three to dght years to feel enough at 
home to bloom. I have a vigorous specimen that has been planted 
six years, but shows no sign of flowering. As it branches freely, this 
variety may be trained to cover a wall or to follow under the eaves of a 
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house or {Hazza, and the flower dusters allowed to droop, as is the Jap- 
anese custom; also veiy effective when allowed to dimb trees, and run 
horn one to another. Lovdy when used thus over an entrance gateway; 
or twined about columns, if still in a young leafy state. Propagated by 
scraping a branch at a jdnt, covering it during the summer with soU, 
and separate the following spring. It can also be layered in a tub. 
The Wistaria is hard to transplant owing to deep roots and few fibers. 

WiSTASiA (IT. Ckinensis mnUijuga). Often passing under the name 
of sinensis, grows still longer dusters which are sometimes 5-4 ft long. 
Not so vigorous of growth in this country as TF. CAffiefuif. Forculture, 
see preceding paragraph. 

juhb 

BLUE SHRUBS— None 

JUHB 

BLUE PERENNIALS 

Amsomia (A, Tahememontana). 2-3 ft A plant with smooth al- 
ternate leaves resembling the Olive; numerous f^e-blue flowers borne 
in panides, followed by soft hairy pods. Propagate by seed, division 
or cuttings. Sun, rich soil. 
BKiurLOWXK, Campanula, many varieties in blue as follows: 
C. persidfoKa. 1-21} ft. with open bell-shaped corolla 2 in. long. 
C, Carpadca. 6-zo in. hi^ with erect bell-shaped flowers widi 

corolla I in. long. 
C. ghmerala. 2 ft Erect stems, bluish ^olet fuimd-shaped 
flowers in dense terminal heads. Give a rich well-drained soil; 
im>pagate by seed and divisbn of root. One of the best of Cam- 
panulas; also a white variety. 
C. rapuncuhides, A vigorous variety with many erect stalks of 
deep-blue flowers, ccnning late in June. For culture, see C. 
White Per., June. 
C turhinata, A dwarf variety also with erect flowers. For culture 
see Bellflower, White Per., June. 
BlvE'Eyssd Grass {SisyrincUim angusHfolium). i ft A pretty 
native plant, narrow erect leaves, and deep-b^ue whed-shaped flowers; 
makes a good dump under cultivation. 
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CoMincT.TNA (C. ccdesUs), i ft. A half hardy perennial, bloooiing 
the first season from seed in August, bearing deep-blue flowers that 
last but a day. It b not veiy satisfactory, save for its glorious blue 
color. The roots are small tubers, and can be kept over winter like 
Dahlias and planted out in the spring. Give a rich soil and partial 
shade. If in a sheltered position and roots are heavily mulched, they 
will stand the winter. I have carried mine over. 

Galbga, Goat's Rue (G. officinalis). 3 ft A blue variety. For de- 
scription and culture, see Galega, White Per., June. 

Hesfesis, Dame Rocket {H. maironaUs). 3 ft A purplish-lilac 
variety; for culture, see Hesperis, White Per., June. 

Ibis. Spanish (/. xipkium). 2 ft Comes in blue, white and yellow; 
later than Gennan Iris. For culture, see I. Spanish, White Per., June. 

Ibis. English (/. xiphaides). a ft In a rich reddish purple. For 
culture, see I. En^ish, White Per., June. 

Ibis. Siberian (/. Siberica), 2 ft. One of the best varieties when 
well established; bears light-blue floweis in great profusion. Culture 
the same as for other Iris. 

Knapweed. Mountain (Centaurea nigra, var. maniana; sold as 
Centaurea monkma or Per. Corn-flower). 3 ft. A coarse weedy plant 
with laige heads, but the ray flowers, though of a rich deep blue are 
thin and wizened, which makes the bloom of littie value. Grows any- 
where and is self-sowing. 

LxTFiKE {LupiwHS polyphyUus). 3 ft. A magnificent variety of peren- 
nial LufHne in deep blue, purple and a dull tone of blue, which bears 
from 10-30 great s^Mkes of pea-shaped blossoms, followed by sOveiy 
wooUy seed-pods. It blooms a second time if the spikes are cut down 
as soon as they are done blooming. For culture, see Lupine, White 
Per., June. 

Meadow Beaxtty (Rhexia Virgimca). 9-13 in. Showy rosy purple 
flowers with golden anthers. Good in bog or wet place. Propagate 
by seed or division. 

Peony {Paonia officinalis, var. Bayard). Clear violet; P. var. Ar- 
sene Meurd^ lilac with violet border; P. var. Cam^eron, purple violet 
For culture, see Peony, White Per., June. 

Pbmtsibicon (P. avalus). 3-4 ft. An eariy-flowered variety, bloom- 
ing in autumn of the first year if seeds are planted by May. It bears 
open panides of blue or purple flowers, and needs rich loam with ma- 
nure, leaf mold and sand; should be watered if the season is dry, but 
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it cannot bear wet and frost in winter. Cover during winter with ashes 
and mulch. Propagated by seeds, cuttings and division of root 

Rhexia VntGiNiCA, see Meadow Beauty. 

Rocket. Sweet {Hesperis mairottaHs). A lilac variety, see White 
Per., June. 

ScABiosA Caucasica. z ft A desirable plant bearing flower heads 
of pale blue, 3 in. across. I find it somewhat difficult to laise this 
plant from seed and it is not always hardy. It should be well 
mulched. 

S. Caucasica, var. perfeda. A superior variety with laiger heads 
than the preceding variety. Culture the same; give a rich soil, sun and 
moisture, but not wet ground. 

Vekbascui^ Moth Mullein (F. Blattaria^ var. Pkcetikeum). 2 ft 
A modest jdant making a flat rosette of leaves from which rise brandl- 
ing racemes of flowers in a reddish purple, lilac pink and white z in. 
across. Pretty, rather than showy. Increased by seeds and division of 
the plant Give any good soil. 



JULY 
BLUE SHRUBS 

BxTSMiNO Bush, Waahoo (Eumymous (Uropurpttreus), 6-14 ft. 
Flowers in fours of dark pur[de; leaves bright green; fruit becomes a 
brilliant scariet and covers the bush in autumn. 

Indigo. False (Amorpha fruHcosa), 6-8 ft A stocky bush sending 
up numerous shoots. Flowers small, deep indigo blue or pur[de, borne 
in clustered spikes, two or three in a bunch at the ends of the brandies, 
thus covering the bush with bloom. CHve a sunny sheltered position 
and any good soiL Propagate by layering suckers or cuttings. See 
Lead Plant (Amorpha canescens), Blue Shrubs, Aug. 

Smoke Tree, Venetian Sumach {Rhus coHnus), 5-9 ft. A very 
ornamental shrub that tiuns a beautiful color in the autumn. The light 
purple flowers are insignificant, but after blossoming the flower stems 
lengthen, bearing long plumy hairs which make a reddish feathery mist 
over the whole bush, and are mistaken for bloom. Foliage in autumn 
is a wann rosy crimson. It thrives in a dry dtuation, with good ridi 
loam and is propagated by layering. Give plenty of roouL 
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JULY 

BLUE PERENNL\LS 

Aconite. Wild, Cuhbino Monkshood (AconUum undaium). 
^5 ft. A pak blue variety with a slender weak stem inclined to climb. 
Flowers borne in loose panides. Give a rich moist soil, sun and a sup- 
port Propagated by division of the root With me this variety does 
not bloom until eaily September because the tips ate eaten off, prob- 
ably by grasshoppers, just as they are beginning to bud, but continues 
until hard frosts. 

Aconite (A, Storktanum), 3-4 ft. A rich blue variety. 

Adenophora potanini. 3 ft a plant bearing slender spikes of 
light-blue bell-shaped flowers resembling Campanula. Give a rich, 
light soil in a sunny dry situation. Do not disturb when established. 
Plant seeds as soon as ripe, or divide the roots. July and August. 

Anchusa Itaijca var. IVo^mofV. 3-4 ft. A rich gentian blue variety 
with prolonged bloom. Propagated by seed. See A, Blue Per. May. 

Baptisia, False Indigo {B, austroHs). 3 ft. A vigorous plant 
bearing raoemes of laige purplish-blue pea-shaped flowers; rather a 
shy bloomer. Grows in any good soil; give sun; divide the root to in- 
crease the stock. 

Belltlower. Japanese, see Platycodon. 

Calimesis. Cut-leaved {Calimeris indsa also known as Aster in 
dsa). 1-3 ft. An eariy variety of pale purj^e aster-like flower; bloom 
of long duration. Rich soil, sim. Propagate by seed or division. 

Canterbury Bell (Campanula medium), 2 ft. Both double and 
single varieties in deep blue, pink and white. For culture see Canter- 
bury Bell, White Per., July. 

Catananche, Blxte Succory (C. c(Bndea), a ft. A slender plant 
bearing pale-blue daisy-shaped solitary flowers, 2 in. across, on long 
stems. It grows best in poor gravelly soO; also a white variety. Propa- 
gate by seeds. 

Catananche (C bicohr). A blue and white variety of the above, 
quoted by some as a perennial, others call it a biennial; culture the 
same as above. 

Clematis (C Jackmanni). A hybrid derived from C languidosa 
of China aUd C. vUicdla from Europe. 4-10 ft. A desirable dimber 
bearing laige, handsome deep-blue, pale-blue or white flowers. Though 
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it b killed to the ground by frost, it makes a vigorous new growth each 
year if the roots are mulched in winter. Give a rich light soil, and plenty 
of water during the blooming season. It is effective to train over a 
lattice or by the side of a piazza. Propagate by cuttings of j^ung wood 
or by seeds. For culture see Clematis, White Per., July. 

CuciCAiis (C. heradeafolia, var. Davidiana; doady allied to C 
iuhidosa). 3-4 ft. An herbaceous i^ant with erect stem almost woody, 
bearing pale-blue nodding flowers resembling hyadnths, with orange- 
Uossom fragrance, large kaves; needs a support Culture the same as 
for other varieties. 

Clematis (C inUgrifoUa). a ft An earlier herbaceous spedes 
forming an erect bush; large single drooping blue flowers are borne at 
the ends of leafy stalks. Give rich, deep soil and sun. Propagate by 
seed and cuttings. 

DsACOCEPHALiTM, Dsaoon's Head (D. Ruyscktonum). 2 ft Bears 
dark violet-lipped flowers, z in. long, in whorls on erect stems. Re- 
quires a cool situati<Hi, moist and pardy shaded; propagated by division 
of root and seeds, or by cuttings taken in May. 

EUPATOSITTM COELESTINUM. I-2I ft A blue variety, bearing small 
flat heads of light-blue flowers. For culture see Eupatorium, White 
Per., July. 

Faisb Indioo, see BapHsia auskdis; also Amorpha fruticosa^ Blue 
Shrubs, July. 

Gentian. Closed (GenUana AndrewsH), a ft A plant bearing 
large closed dark purplish-blue flowers. The reticence of this flower 
offends me, much as a too silent person embarrasses oat. Grows 
nativdy in moist, shaded plao». 

Gentian. Fringed (GetUiana crinala). a ft A plant bearing erect 
bell-shaped fringed flowers of a wonderful blue color. It is « Inennial, 
requiring moist, sandy soil, most difficult to raise from seed, and given 
to strange disappearances even in its native haunts. I am still trying 
to raise it after futile efforts for several years. It b reccnnmended to 
sow seed in large pots in which smaller pots, corked at the bottom and 
filled with water, are |Jaced. This insures an even mdsture without 
direct spraying. Where it is native the 3roung seedlings may be trans- 
planted for the second year of bloom. The seed is said to come up in 
about a week under frivorable conditions, and when the plant has 
reached the third pair of leaves it b ready to be transplanted in a cool, 
shady location. 
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Hasxbeix, Blue Bells or Scotland (Campanula rotundifMa). 2 
ft. A truly lovable pdant with small, narrow leaves, slender brandling 
stems and deep l^ue bell-shaped flowers. Its true name is ^'air-beU," 
whether because of its tender blue, or because of its elastic stem, that 
rises again when trodden upon, is not known. Does well in a rich, 
moist soil and partly shaded location. Spreads from the root. 

Hedge-Nettle, see Stackys laniana. 

Ixis. Japanese (/. kmgaia or /. Kitrnpferi). a ft. Many named 
varieties in deep, rich blue, lavender, violet, purple, white and yellow. 
For culture see I. Jap., White Per., July. 

Laxkspur. Bee (Ddpkmium datum), 3-6 ft. A tall variety with 
deep-blue flowers and yellowish beard, borne in strai^t racemes, slightly 
branching; leaves 5-7 deft with wedge-shaped lobes; spurs curved. 

Laxkspur. Great-Flowered, Chinese Lariispur (DdphkUum grandi- 
florum). ELnown also as D. Chmense and D. sinmse. x-a ft Deep- 
l^ue flowers, x} in. across, on spreading racemes; leaves palmatdy 
parted ^rith many linear lobes; also a double-flowered variety. 

Lakksfuk. Showy (Ddphimum formosum, a hybrid form of D. 
ckeUantkum). 3-3 ft A deep-blue variety shaded with indigo; leaves 
alternate, downy, or grayish-green. 

IjASXSPJJR(D.formosumfYBi,c(desliHa), 3-6 ft. A lovdy asure-Uue 
form of D. formosum with yellow-bearded throat, leaves lobed and 
notched, but not deft 

If when done blooming, the stalks are cut down, and dressing applied 
at the roots, the plant will bloom in autumn. Divide eveiy three years. 
For further culture of all the above varieties see Larkspur, White Per., 
July. 

Lavender (Lavmdida vera), a ft A delidoudy-scented herb 
bearing spikes of small Uuish flowers. Requires a diy, calcareous soil 
and open situation. Propagated by seeds and cuttings taken in autumn. 
This plant is not hardy with me. 

LiATKis, Blazing Star (L. pycnoslaehya). 3-4 ft A very showy 
plant bearing numerous dense cylindrical spikes of rosy purple-fringed 
flowers, springing from a low tuft of narrow leaves. Propagated by 
division of root or seeds sown in autumn or spring. Does well in a dry 
soil where few other plants will live. 

LiNASiA, Alpine Snapdragon (L. dpi$ta), 6 in. Forms dense 
tufts of whorled leaves and bears bluish-violet flowers with a yeUow 
throat Does well in stiff, poor soil, and a sunny, exposed situation. 
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Obedient Plakt {Pkysostegia Virginiana), 3 ft A very beaotihil 
plant with glossy, thick leaves, square stem and long, brandling racemes 
of rosy lilac iSowers. Also a variety (P. imbrkata or P, speciosa) that 
grows 5 ft. high is of even greater beauty and vigor; has larger flowers 
and broader leaves. The White variety b one of the most effective of 
all garden flowers; does well in full sun if soil is rich and moist See 
Obedient Plant, White Per., July. 

Pentstemon, Beasd-tongue (P. acuminatus). a ft. Bears a long, 
pointed raceme of lilac or pale-violet flowers. Suffers in a damp loca- 
tion, particularly from the wet and cold of winter. 

FEnns^rsMOsiP.grandiflorus), a-3 ft The finest of all Pentstemons, 
bearing showy purple flowers. For culture see Pentstemon, Blue Per., 
June. 

Phtsostegia, see Obedient Plant. 

Platycodon, Wahlenbergia, Chinese Beixflower (P. grandt- 
florum), a ft A variety of Campanula bearing very large, showy blue 
flowers either solitary or but few at the top of branches. For culture 
see Platycodon, White Per., July. 

Platycodon, var. Maresi. Shorter variety with even larger flowers; 
also a light-blue dwarf variety, P. Maresi, var. nana. For culture see 
paragraph above. 

Periwinexe (Vinca minor, var. atrulea). 1 ft. Many horticultural 
varieties, and sometimes erroneously called M3rrtle. A trailing plant 
with shining leaves and sky-blue flowers i in. across. As the flowers 
are borne on the new stock, nip the branches to make a bushy growth. 
Propagated by layering, when roots will be thrown out at the joints, 
and can be separated from the parent stock. * To make it seed the plant 
must be grown in a pot, and all lateral branches cut off. Requires loose, 
rich sofl and moisting. Does well in shaded (daces. Sometimes treated 
as an annual, blooming in August. 

Sea Holly (Eryngium amethystinum), 3 ft. Bears dense heads of 
amethyst-blue flowers on Uue stalks; deeply cut, spiny foliage. Should 
be given a very sandy soil and sun. As it spreads badly from seeds, 
the seed-vessels should not be allowed to form. Propagated also by 
division. 

Sea Lavender (Statice Limoninm; also known as 5. laUfdia), 2 ft 
The blue flowers are borne in a cloud on laige, spreading panides. It 
makes a deep root and needs space as it is killed out if crowded. Thrives 
in a deep^ moist, sandy loam and leaf mold in a sunny situation; but 
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the plant suffers in a diy exposed place. Propagated by division of the 
root and seeds in spring. 

Speedwell, Veronica (Veromca spicaia), 3-4 ft A vigorous plant 
bearing numerous tapering spikes of small, bright blue flowers. While 
it is thrifty and handsome and excellent for cutting it is also a nuisance, 
for a seedling will establish itself in a few years so completely that one 
cannot uproot it without tearing up a large area; and it sows itself all 
over the garden. It needs no attention; any garden soil is sufficient 

Stachys, Hedge Nettle (5. laniana). x~x} ft. Bears purple- 
striped flowers in whorls, the upper ones forming almost a spike of 
bloom; forms a low tuft of leaves, thick, soft and covered with silvery- 
white wool, as is also the stem. Give a light, rich soil; propagate by 
seeds, cuttings or division of the root 

Stokesia or Stores' Aster (5. cyanea^ known also as 5. Cariesia), 
9 ft. An erect, branching perennial bearing solitary terminal flowers 
of lavender Uue, often 4-5 in. across. Give a rich soil, mixed with 
sand, sunny location; propagate by seeds or division of the root Protect 
in winter. 

Veronica, see Speedwell, also Blue Per. Aug. 

AUGUST 
BLUE SHRUBS 

BxjDDLEYA LxNDLEYANA. ^-6 ft. Bears terminal racemes of reddish- 
purple flowers. Authorities say do not prune, as it reduces the number 
and size of flowers; but mine dies to the ground every winter, and makes 
a new three-foot growth each year, blooming late in August. It grows 
in any good soil in a sunny sheltered position and is propagated by 
cutting When not killed back, it blooms in June or July. Several 
other varieties I have not tried. 

Chaste Tree (Viiex agnus-castus). 3-6 ft Flowers a bright l^ue 
or lUac, rising above a small, neat bush; foliage grayish beneath; gives 
off an aromatic fragrance. Some varieties are not hardy. Give a heavy 
mulch, cutting badt the plant neariy to the ground, and the shoots that 
start vigorously in the spring from the base yield finer flowers than they 
would otherwise. This blue, variety is daimed to be more hardy than 
others; recently introduced from China. 

Lead Plant (Amarpka canescmu). 1-3 ft A shrub with deep 
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purple flowers in dusteied temunal spikes several inches long. Foliage 
and stems whitish or lead-colored. Give a sheltered sunny position 
and deep rich soil; late in August. 

SnsEA. Blue {Caryofteris mastacatiihus). Shrub bearing conical 
spikes of lavender-blue flowers resembling blue larkspur. Can be cut 
down like an herbaceous herb and mulched over winter without injuring 
the next season's flowers. August and September. Flourishes by the 
seacoast Plant with Sorbaria sorbifolia, 

AUGUST 

BLUE PERENNIALS 

Day Lily. Blue {Punkia ovala, var. ccaidea). a ft. A variety 
bearing light lilac-blue funnel-shaped flowers, not so laige as P. sub- 
cordaUif nor is it fragrant For culture see Day Lily, White Per., 
August 

FiEABAME (Erigeron Caucus), ^i ft A plant with pale foliage in a 
tuft, bearing large solitary terminal flowers, purple in color, resemUing 
the China aster. In some places this variety is not quite hardy, and 
should either be lifted and placed in a cold frame, or covered deep with 
ashes. Propagate by seed or division; partial shade, any soiL 

LoBEUA. Great {Lohdia syphUUica), 9 ft A hardy variety of 
Lobelia, bearing large pale-blue tubular flowers both azillaiy and ter- 
minal, forming a long raceme. It requires rich, moist soil and mms- 
ture; propagated by seeds and cuttings. My experience is that it is 
most difficult to raise from seed, and probably requires special condi- 
tions, as I have tried vainly for three years to get seedlings. 

Phlox. Perennial (P. pamcidaia, often called P. decussaia, var. 
A, A. McKimmon), 3-4 ft A purplish-lilac variety. 

Phlox (P. pamadata^ var. Eugene DatuanviOiers). A light-Uue 
variety. 

Phlox (P. pamculata, var. Le Mahdi), A steel-blue variety of great 
beauty. 

For general culture of ^ above varieties see Phlox, White Per., 
August 

VEXomcA. Long-leaved (V. hngifoHa subsessUis). 9 ft A bright 
blue variety of long bloom, especially lecommended; see Speedwell, 
Blue Per., July. 
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SEPTEMBER 
BLUE SHRUBS 

Desuodium PENDUUTLOKUic, See Lespedata Siebcidi. 

Lespedeza Sieboldi (or DesmodMtm penduHflorum). 3-6 ft. Shrub 
with long pendulous branches covered with long racemes of pink or 
rosy-purple flowers continuing until frost. Plant in a sheltered situa- 
tion, and give protection in winter; also cut back almost to the ground, 
and the roots will be uninjured, and vigorous shoots will be thrown up 
in the spring. Thrives in any good soiL 

SEPTEMBER 
BLUE PERENNIALS 

AsTER^lSicoAXUiAsDAiSY (A.tradescatU^, 4 ft A very beautiful 
free-flowering variety with branching clusters of rayed amethyst flowers, 
the petals often forming a thick double row about a golden center. 
It spreads badly at the root, and must be continually divided and reset 
It is also liable to mildew, for which, see remedy for mildew, p. 131. 
The Michaelmas Daisy comes in many named varieties, and is one of 
our most valued late flowers. Do not plant in veiy conspicuous jdaces 
for it is only a green bush until autunm. Thrives in any good soil and 
any location. Is sometimes infested during iht blooming season with 
a small black beetle that must be scraped off into kerosene. 

Aster (A, Alpinus speciosus). 2 ft Another species sometimes 
called Michaelmas Daisy, with large purple flowers blooming occasion- 
ally as eariy as June. 

AsrESi(A*NcviB-AngluB), 4 ft A rosy-purple variety. 

AsiER (A. grandifiorus), 3 ft A violet-purple variety. 

Aster (A. Nova-Bdgii), 3 ft. Mauve with golden center. All the 
above varieties require the same culture. 

BOLTOMIA (B. hHsquima), 4--6 ft. A dear lavender-blue variety 
widi flowers in large terminal panides. Also a white and a pink variety. 
For culture, see Boltonia, White Per., September. 

LuTSis (L, spicata). z-a ft. A smaller and less showy variety than 
L, pycnostachya with rosy lilac flowers in spikes from 6-15 in. long; 
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blooms several weeks later than the other variety. For culture, see 
Liatris, Blue Per., July. 

Leadwokt, Plumbago (CeratosHgma plumbaginaides^tnde name 
Plumbago LarpenkB). i f t A half -shrubby perennial with zigzag stem 
and dose tenninal heads of deep blue flowers dianging to violet. It 
requires a light rich soil and is propagated by seed or division of root. 
Give a warm sheltered situation, and mulch in winter. 

JUNE 
BLUE ANNUALS 

AsPERXTLA (A. asurea setosa), i f t A tender perennial treated as 
an annual, bearing terminal clusters of small tubular lavender-blue 
flowers. It thrives in any good soil and is self-sowing. June to 
September. 

Bachelor's BtrrroN, Corn-flower (Centaurea cyanus^ var. Em- 
peror WUliam). 9-3 ft. Bears deep-blue flowers in the greatest pro- 
fusion if the seed-vesseb are picked off as they form; self-sowing. 
Autumn-sown seed produce the strongest plants and bloom in June, 
while spring-sown seed come a month later. For culture, see Bachelor's 
Button, White An., July. 

Clarkia (C. pudidla), i ft A low-growing variety bearing single 
deeply-lobed lilac flowers of great beauty; also a semi-double variety, and 
one in pink; self -sowing. Autumn-sown seed bloom in June; spring- 
sown seed in July. Allow from &-g in. to eadi plant. Give a rich moist 
sofl. June to September. 

Convolvulus. Dwarf (C. tricolor^ also called C minor), i ft A 
dwarf variety with ascending branching stems and large showy flowers 
with rich blue corolla and white throat and yellow tube. Qosely re- 
sembles Nolana. Opens <Mily in sunshine. Culture the same as Mom- 
ing-Glory. 

CvNOGLOSSUii (Omphaloides linifoliaf var. ccdestina^ commonly 
called C. ccdesUnum). i ft. A sky-blue variety bearing flowers that 
resemUe Forget-me-nots. See Cynoglossum, White An., June. 

EuTOCA (£. viscida, known also as Phacdia viscida). 8 in. A rather 
coarse variety of Phaoelia, clammy all over, bearing terminal racemes 
of deep-blue flowers less than an inch across, similar in flower but not 
so handsome as Phaoelia. For culture, see Phacelia, White An., June. 
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Fkagiant Evening Stock {MaUhiola odoraHssima^ erroneously 
called M, bicomis). x ft. A curious plant with stems much branched 
and inconspicuous leaves and delidously fragrant flowers of a lilac- 
white opening at sunset, but dosed tightly during the day. It should 
be in eveiy garden for the sake of its rich perfume, but should not be 
given a prominent place because through the day it is an awkward 
looking plant, apparently all stem. It grows in any good soil and is 
self-sowing. June to October. 

Mobnino-Glosy (Ipomea furfurea), (^la ft. A variety with rich 
deep purple or blue flowers. For culture, see Morning-Gloiy, White 
An., June. 

Mobnino^Glory. Japanese (Ipamea Imperialis), In a great va- 
riety of colors, white, pink, blue, purple, some fringed, others maigined 
with another color. A much more tender variety than the preceding, 
but far more beautiful. Seeds are slow to genninate and it is well to 
file one side to hasten them, care being taken, however, not to injure 
the germ. Should have a rich soil and veiy shdtered situation, as it is 
hurt by eariy frost 

Nbhophila (N* insignis). Sometimes endearingly called Baby 
Blue Eyes. 8 in. A variety with lovely sky-blue flowers with white 
center. Self-sowing. Give a moist rich soil, partial shade. White 
variety, see White An., June. 

NOLANA (iV. akifiidfolia), i\ ft. A rather fleshy-leaved plant, 
trailing and spreading, with handsome sky-blue whed-shaped flowers 
9 in. across with yellow centers and white throat. Closdy resembles 
Convchndus minor, and like it, opens only in sunshine. Sow seed in 
April or eariy May. 

Phaceua (P. campamdaHa), i ft. A pure deep-blue variety with 
open whed-shaped corolla an inch across, borne on one-sided curving 
tenninal dusters. Thrives in any good soil and partial shade; a most 
desirable plant. June to September. 

Sweet Sultan {Centaurea moschata). \\ ft. A blue sweet-scented 
variety. For culture, see Sweet Sultan, White An., June. 

Wbitlavia (Phacdia Whitiavia; also known as Whitiavia grandi- 
flora), I ft. Resembles P. viscida in foliage and growth, but bears 
small bell-shaped flowers with violet blue corolla and white bell throat; 
self-sowing. For culture, see Whitiavia, White An., June to October. 
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JULY 
BLUE ANNUALS 

Ao!EMATUu(A.c(mytoideSf\jioimsLsA.Mexicanum). i-i}ft. Many 
named varieties in light and dark blue. A veiy useful plant for cuttings 
blooming oondnuou^y until frost. Self sowing. For culture^ see Ag- 
eratum. White An., July. 

Anchusa (A. capensis), i} ft An annual variety resemUing tbe 
perennial forms, bearing scattering azure-blue flowers all summer. 
Not of much value, however. It b a biennial if protected in winter. 
Give a good soil and sun. July to September. 

Aster {CaUistephus), In many named varieties of light and deep 
Uue, lavender and purple. For culture, see Aster, White An., July. 

Bean, Hyacinth, Egyptian Bean (Ddichos UMab). xo ft. A 
smooth twiner with long racemes of showy violet, purple or white flow- 
era an inch long. Give a sandy loam and sun. 

Candytuft (Iberis umbdlata), i ft A lilac purple variety of Candy- 
tuft For culture, see C, White An., July. 

CoLUNSiA (C biccior). x ft. A stout plant with handsome lipped 
flowera of blue and white. Give a rich light loam and sun. 

GnJA (G. achiUeafoUa), 2 ft. A plant with ornamental cut foliage 
and dustera of deep-blue flowera on long stems. It is useful as it is one 
of the earliest flowera to bloom and does not die away and leave spaces 
as so many annuals do. Sow seeds in either autumn or spring in any 
goodsoiL Self-sowing. June to September. 

GnJA (G. capitaia), 2 ft Beara dense round heads of steel-blue 
flowera; foliage consists of almost thread-like divisions; very attractive 
flower for cutting. 

GniA (G. tricolar). i ft Is a free bloomer used as a border with 
smaller flowera; has a light purple maigin, a deeper purple band inside, 
separating the maigin from the canaiy-oolored throat Culture the 
same for alL 

FosGET-HS-NOT (MyososHs sempervirens), 8 in. A perennial variety 
blooming the first season from seed so that it can be used as an an- 
nual; sky-blue in color. For culture, see Foiget-me-not, White Per., 
May. 

LiNASiA, Toadflax (L. maroccana). i ft. A plucky little annual 
blooming continuously from June until late frosts if cut freely; sdf- 
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sowing; bears an enormous number of long racemes covered with rosy- 
purple spurred flowers. Thrives in full sun in stiff poor soil. 

LiTPiNE {iMpmus affifds). An annual variety with deep-blue flowers. 
Sow seed where the plants are to grow as they do not transplant very well. 

Lupine (L. nanus), A bluish-purple variety. . 

Lupine (L. mutabilis). a ft. A sweet-scented violet-purple variety. 
Give a rich light soil, full sun and water. 

Mastynia, Unicx)sn Plant (M, fragrans), 3 ft. A coarse shrubby 
plant with large foliage and vanilla-scented violet-purple or mauve tub- 
ular flowers with beautiful yellow lyre-shaped markings in the throat 
Grows in any good soil. Seed-vessels used for pickling. 

Nastushttm. Tall {Tropadhim majus, var. regdianum), A violet- 
purple variety of this common favorite. 

Nastuxhum (r. Lobbianum, var. Lacambe Mercier), A purplish- 
violet variety of Lobb's Nasturtium which is considered the best species 
for rich coloring. For culture, see Nasturtium, White An., July. 

NiGEixA, Fennel Flowbs {N, Damascena). i ft. A sky-blue 
variety of this charming annual. Autunm-sown seed make the strong- 
est plants. Make successive sowings in the spring to get flowers through- 
out the siunmer; does not transplant well; thrives in almost any situa- 
tion in any good soil. For cultiu:e see Nigella, White An., July. 

Pansy (Viola tricohr). Many hybrid varieties in rich tones of lav- 
ender, purple, violet and blue; blooms as an annual in six to eight wedcs 
from seed, and continues as a perennial the second year. For culture 
see Pansy, White Per., April. 

Petunia (P. vudacea, var. Ruffled Giants), 2 ft. A purple-videt 
variety with enormous flowers with ruffled margins; also many hybrid 
varieties, both single and double, and fringed. See Petunia, White An., 
July. 

* Phlox (P. Drummondii, var. grandi flora). Many named varieties 
in lavender and violet shades. For culture see Phlox, White An., July. 

Poppy. Opium (Papaver somniferum). 3 ft. A single variety that 
comes in rich purple, lavender and a soft grayish-lavender with ex- 
quisite pale green stamens. 

Poppy. Psony (P. sommfemm, var. f<Boni<eflorum), 3 ft. Comes 
in dear tones of pinkish-lilac and purple; a magnificent plant to grow 
at the edge of a vegetable garden where there is plenty of room, and 
makes no gap when done Uooming. Bloom lasts two weeks. For cul- 
ture see Poppy, White An., June. 
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ScHiZANTHUS (S, pmHolus, VET. Uloc). I ft A lilac variety with 
videt spots. Sow in April in rich soil. For culture see Sdiizanthua^ 
White An., June. 

Stock, Gillytlowek (Maithiola annua), i-a ft. Many hybrid 
varieties in daric and light and purple. For culture see Stock, White 
An., July. 

S^^ET Clover (Mdilotus atrula), 2 ft. A sky-blue variety with 
fragrant flowers. See Sweet Clover, White An., July. 

Sweet-Pea (Latkyrm odoratus), 4H3 ft Many hybrid varieties in 
all shades of blue, violet and lavender. See Sweet-Pea, White An., 
July. 

Venus' Lookino^Glass (Specukria speculum), i ft. An annual 
variety of Campanula of curious beauty, with deep-blue flowers having 
silveiy veining that gives a strange metallic effect; stems branch, and 
the branches bear three-flowered dusters. Grows in any good soil 
with sun and moisture. July to October. 

Verbena (F. oMeHa), x-i} ft In many hybrid varieties of lav- 
ender, purple and l^ue; for culture see Verbaia, White An., July. 

ViscARiA. Blue-Ejred (Lychnis oculaia, var. aendeay a form of L. 
adi^osa or Agrostemma, as it is known commonly), i ft A bluish- 
lavender variety; see Agrostemma, White An., July. 

AUGUST 
BLUE ANNUALS 

Anaoalus (A. ccandeay var. grandiflora). i ft A low plant <^ 
spreading habit bearing a succession of intense Uue wheel-shaped 
flowers an inch across. Give rich moist soil and partial shade; opens 
only in the sun. 

Browaliia (B, demissa, var. speciosa major [B, data]), 9 ft. An 
eiect plant with almost woody stems, bearing bright-Uue flowers that 
acxnewhat resemUe the violet. Give a rich schI and liquid manure 
when the buds appear. It should be picked bade to promote a bushy 
growtii. It b particulariy desirable for a winter house plant, and 
should be taken up eariy in September before frost. 

ComfEUNA (C erecta). i\ ft. Can be treated as an annual, but 
blooms better if grown as a tender pereimial; bears flowers of a very 
lovely l^ue. For culture see Conmielina, Blue Per., June. 
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CoiaiEllNA (C. codestis). A half-hardy perennial variety, which 
should be covered with ashes or sand and heavily mulched in winter. 
Culture the same as above. 

Lasksfxtk (Ddphifdum consoUda). 1-2 ft A deep-blue branching 
variety in both tall and dwarf forms. 

Laskspuk. Rocket (Ddphinium Ajacis). 9 ft. A deep-blue va- 
riety with flowers boine in dose racemes. For culture of both varieties 
see Larkspur, White An., August. 

LoBEUA (L. erinuSf grown under many trade names). 3 in.-i ft. A 
dainty little plant used largely for edgings, baskets or vases, with lipped 
flowers ranging from dark to veiy light blue, mostly with a white throat. 
It requires rich moist soil. 

Rocket, see Larkspur. 

Salvia (5. patens). 2 ft. One of the best blue flowers grown; a 
tender perennial blooming the first year from seed, with a showy deep- 
blue corolla over two inches long. Like all Salvias 5. patens should 
have rich light soil, sun and much moisture. 

Salvia (5. farinacea). a ft. A light-blue variety with hoaiy white 
leaves, sjukes and caljrzes. For culture see preceding paragra;^. 

ScABioiJS, MousNiNG Bride (Scabiosa atropurpurea, var. grandi- 
flora). 1-3 ft. Both tall and dwarf varieties in deep purine, lavender 
and light blue. One of our most beautiful annuals in any color. See 
Scabious, White An., August. 

ViNCA, Pesiwinkle (Vinca minor uendea). A blue variety, that in 
sheltered places North may be treated as a perennial. As an annual it 
blooms in August, as a perennial it flowers in June or eariy July. See 
Periwinkle. Blue Per., July. 

Zinnia (Z. degans, var. cristata). 2-3 ft. Grows in purple, lilac and 
violet tones; see Zinnia, White An., August. 
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YELLOW FLOWERS 
APRIL 

YELLOW SHRUBS— None in my climate 

APRIL 

YELLOW PERENNIALS 

Crocus. Cloth of Gold (C. susianus). The earliest yellow variety. 

Ckocus. Dutch (C. fmuiacus — C. amreus), A later variety. For 
culture tee Crocus, Whhe Per., April 

Pansy (Viola tricolor). Hybrid variety Golden Sun, For culture see 
Paoayi White Per., April 

MAT 
YELLOW SHRUBS 

FoKSYTHiA. Golden Bell (F. viridissma). 3 ft An erect vigorous 
shrub with bright yeUow sditaiy drooping flowers distributed aloi^ 
the brandies so as ahnost to cover the bush. 

FoasYTHiA. We ping, Gdden Bell (F. suspensa^ known also as F. 
Fortimi). An earlier variety than the former, with long drooping slen- 
der bnmdieSi and is often treated as a climber; b less oommoiL Give 
both varieties deep rich soU, and prune severely just after flowering to 
secure new growth, as flowers are borne on previous year's wood. If 
j^uned in autumn or eariy spring the flowering wood is lost This 
variety may be kept to a single stem and then allowed to spread over 
a trellis or trained over a doorway. Increased by layering the brandies 
and division of the root The drooping branches root easily at the tip 
if buried in earth. 

Bush Hgnkysuckib (DiervHh sesstUfoHa), 5-8 ft Of strong 
bushy growth, foUsge rather downy of grajrish green; many inconspic- 
uous flowers of a pale yellow resembling iht honejrsudLk, but not 
fragrant Thrives in any soil; throws up suckers. 

930 
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MAT 

YELLOW PERENNL\LS 

Adonis. Spring {A. vemalis). (^la in. Bears large showy yellow 
flowers, leaves finefy divided. Needs a rich mdst soil well drained; 
can be propagated by seeds or division of root 

Alyssuk. Rock (A, saxtile, var. compacta), 6-za in. An excellent 
border plant making a dose spreading growth with its woolly leaves, 
and bears many dusters of fragrant bright yellow flowers. It thrives 
best in a sandy gravelly soil, as a wet soil is not adapted to it; yet if too 
dry the roots wither. It is well to renew every three or four years; 
propagated by seed, division of the root and cuttings. 

Aqttilegia, see Columbine. 

Columbine. Golden-spurred (AquiUgia chrysantha). 3 ft Bright 
yellow variety, stems many flowered; one of the best. 

Columbine. Wild or Rock (Aquilegia CamtdenHs). 1-1} ft. Yd- 
low and scarlet; foliage tinted with red. Thrives in its native haunts 
among rocks and on ledges. 

COLUMBINS (A. CaU formica kyhridd), 3-4 ft Flowers yellow or 
orange-yellow with long slender orange spurs, leaves bluish green, stems 
red. A hybrid variety of A, formosa; one of the most beautiful kinds. 

Columbine {A. Jaetschut). 3 ft. A very choice variety with 3reltow 
flowers and old rose spurs; handsome glaucus leaves. 

For general culture of the above varieties see Cdumbine, White 
Per., May. 

Dayfodil, see Narcissus. 

Erysimum, Hedge Mustabd (£. puchelhm), 1 ft. Makes a very 
compact growth, and from the dense tuft of foliage rise many-flowered 
terminal racemes of yellow blossoms. Thrives in a sandy loam; propa- 
gated by seed or division of the root. 

Hyacinth {Hyacmthus orieniaHs). 1 ft. Single varieties— /ia and 
King of the Yellows, Double varieties — GoeUte and Jayne Suprime, 
For culture, see Hyacinth, White Per., May. 

Iceland Poffy {Papaver nudicaiik), i ft Single and double va- 
rieties in bright yellow. See Iceland P., White Per., May. 

Iris. German {Iris Germamca, var. fiavescens), A creamy yellow 
variety—abo oth^r named varieties— see Iris, Ger., White and Blue 
Per., May. 
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JcmofUML {Smdsm$ JmtfmBa^ tv. Rmgd^mi wad N. vaz. 
fermOe). i} ft. A bdg^ jdkv; faignnt; cnyvn sfaaOov aad 
iiiiprd; ^-6 Bowtis co a sg4xl For mJiuiTy ace Naiiisftus^ WUle Per., 

Nakbbcs, Dattodil (.V. /jfirfi — m'jwf, var. GiUs .^v and 
Ptw€€fs), Flowds sofituy, wii|iiiii^<cflcwr widb deep tnBpet-siiped 
uuwuib. For culniify see ^. fteiicmSj Wbile Per., Maj. 

PdVPT. AlpiDe (P«#iMr «l/MMni). 6 Id. Is pncdolf die snue 
as kdaad Poppf (P. mmdicwmir) ooly dvaifer k fonn. It is geneiallf 
fdloar, bat dim aieabo white aad pink Tuiedes. See Piok Per., 11^. 
Coldnedieame. 
PovpT. TitIjiwI, ace Tcylaml Popp^. 
TuiiP (Ttdit^^-maof bfbM Tmriedes). 
Ead)r mi^t-CMfmck^ Ckrptima and if «s rrfsar. 
Ead)r double-CnFM 0/ GflU. 
Late doable— FcOmv lEffse. 
TuiiP. Parrot (TiMpa DncmOia^ w, kOea majm). For genenl 
coltaie, aee Tolip, White Pcr^ lAay. 

JUNE 

YELLOW SHRUBS 

Baxbekxt. Coamioii (Berberis vulgaris). 3^ ft Bright jdkm 
flowers followed by tait led beirics that aie used for jellj. When fa- 
Yoiably planted in full son it spreads extensively. 

Basbbuit. Japanese (Berbens Tktmbergn). 5-^ ft A low spread- 
ing bash with ydlow flowers often tinged whh red; berries a br^fat red, 
and in autumn the foliage becomes a glowing scariet, orange or Iwonae, 
thrives in any good soil, and in the sun. 

Basbkibt. Purple-leaved {Berheris vtdgaris, var. alro p ur p mrea). 
4-6 ft. Flowers inconspicoous, foliage a ridi purple; gire full sun and 
rather diy soil. 

Bboom. Scotch (CyHsus scoparius), 3-5 ft A shrub baidy hardy 
in the North, with solitaiy showy ydlow flowers in the axib of the 
leaves. Propagated by division and cuttings. Requires a gravelly soQ 
and a wann sheltered position. 

Broom. Dyer's Greenwood (Gemsta ttnctaria). 1-3 ft A half 
shrubby spedes, flowering in s|»ing and autumn; Uossoms ydlow in 
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dose racemes; tbe whole plant— particularly the flowers— yield a fine 
yellow dye. Requires a poor gravelly soil. 

Rose. Austrian Brier (i?. E^/an/erta). 3-4 ft Resembles the Sweet- 
Brier in its prickly stem and small leaves; flowers dear yellow semi- 
double, not veiy large. 

Rose. Golden Sun (R, Eglankria, var. Soleil d^Or). A new French 
variety of rich golden yellow shaded with orange. Very choice. 

Rose. Persian Yellow (Rosa Eglanieria^ var. liOea). 3-5 ft. A 
very hardy variety with handsome double bright yellow flowers in dusters 
and veiy small leaves; vigorous in growth, and hardy. 

Rose. Scotch (Rosa spinosissima), x-3 ft. A low very prickly 
variety with small smooth green leaves, single or semi-double small eariy 
flowers; very hardy. For white var., see White Per., June. 

R06E. Wichuriana (Rosa Wickuriana^ var. Gardmia), A variety of 
trailing Rose very useful for covering trellises, walls or banks, bearing 
delidously-scented flowers 3 in. across that are yellow in the bud, but 
turn a cream color when open. 

Rose. Yellow Rambler. A hybrid variety, vigorous and free- 
blooming; flowers double, yellow and fragrant, borne in great dusters; 
very hardy. 

For culture of the above varieties, see Rose, White Per., June. 

JUHE 

YELLOW PERENNL\LS 

Asphodel. Yellow (Asphoddine luUa, known commonly as Aspho- 
ddus luteus). a-3 ft. Bears yellow fragrant flowers in spikes i ft. long, 
leaves grass-like attached to the flower^stalk. Requires a deep sandy 
loam and is easily propagated by suckers which it makes freely, or by 
seed. 

Bedstraw. Ladjr's (GaHum verum). 1-3 ft. A spreading variety 
bearing tiny yellow flowers that resemble goldenrod; foliage findy cut 
and feathery. Propag9.te by division of root and seed; any soil and 
sunny location. A wild variety that repays cultivation. June to Sep- 
tember. See white varieties. White Per., July. 

Bittersweet (Cdastrus scandens). 8-ao ft A smooth dimber 
bearing yellow flowers in termiiud racemes in late June or eariy July, 
followed by handtome orange-red three-cornered berries. Propagated 
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by lajrering the bnmcfaes or cuttings of young wood in eaily autumn. 
Give a rich soil and full sun. 

BuTTEKCUP, BxTLBOUSy CucKOO BuDS, GoLD Cup (R om m adu s 
buibosus). a ft A |4ant native to New England that thrives well un- 
der cultivation; bears veiy showy bright yellow flowers; needs a ridi 
nuHSt sofl. 

BuTiESCUP. Tall (Ratutncidus acris pL fl.). 2-3 ft A cultivated 
garden variety bearing golden yellow balls or buttmis on long brandl- 
ing stems. Give sun and moist soil 

Caixiopsis, see Coreopsis. 

CosEOPSis, TiCKWEED (C. loMceolata, var. grandifiora). 2-3 ft 
Fonns a broad low tuft of leaves and stems that branch from the base; 
usually one-flowered; heads yellow with rayed petab are from a^ in. 
across. Propagated by seed or division of nx>t in autumn or spring. 
Give sun and any good sofl. 

Day Lily. YeUow (HemerocaUis fiava), 3 ft One of our most 
desiraUe lilies bearing dusters of 3-8 pale golden yeUow funnd-shaped 
flowers of delidous fragrance. It spreads fredy from the root and is 
propagated by division. Give a sunny location with deep rich soil, but 
no manure must come in contact with the roots. Water fredy through 
the blooming season. 

DoRONicuM CAUCAsicuiCy See Leopard's Bane. 

Flax. Golden (Linum fiavum). 1 ft Bears transparent gdden 
yeUow flowers numerously produced in branched heads. Give a wdl- 
drained sandy loam in a warm shdtered position. Propagated by seeds, 
sometimes by division of root in spring. 

Globe-Flower (TroUius AsiaHcus pi. fl,), i ft. Very handscmie 
dark yellow flowers from 1-1} in. across; plant very compact and many- 
flowered. Requires a heavy moist soil; propagated by seeds widch do 
not germinate untO the second year; or by division of root in 
September. 

Heuamthemuk, see Sun Rose. 

Isis. German (/. Germamca, var. aurea and /. flavescens). 3-3 ft 
Yellow varieties of this most desirable |4ant For culture, see Iris, 
White Per., June. 

I118. Spanish (7. Xiphiium^ var. Bdla Chmoise), 9 ft. A variety 
of extraordinary beauty whidi looks like an orchid of dear mandarin 
ydlow with kmg strap-shaped petals bearing heart-shaped appendages 
at the tips. Leaves slender, disappearing when the bulb is ripe. Di- 
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vide often, give sheltered positbn. For culture, see I. Spanish, White 
Per., June. 

Leopasd's Bane (Daromcum Caucasicum). i ft. A showy {Jant 
with dark yellow flowers 3 in. across; root leaves heart-shaped; thrives 
in any common soil. Propagated by seed or division of the root. 

Lily. Flava, see Day LUy, Yellow. 

LiNUif, see Flax. Golden. 

LxjPDm(LupinuspolyphyUus aureus). 3 ft. A yeUow variety (^ this 
delightful i^ant; for cultiue, see Lupine, White Per., June. 

MuLixiN. Italian, see Verbascum pannosum. 

Peony (Paoma officinalis, var. Gddm Harvest; also Candidissima). 
For culture, sec Peony, White Per., June. 

Potenthia (P. recto). 2 ft Hybrid varieties both smgle and double 
in yellow; for culture, see P. White Per., June. 

RAMTTNCULtTS (R. AsioUcus, double hybrid, var. MerveMeuse). Erect 
plant with stems branching at the base; bears laige double flowers on 
long stems. It should have moist rich loam and shade during the heat 
of the day. Plant 2 in. deep in November, and give protection. When 
the plant flowers, the leaves wither and the roots should be taken up, 
dried in the shade and kept in a dry place until wanted for replanting. 
They grow easily fnmi seed, also by offsets. Full sun makes a defi- 
ciency both in size and color. If left in the ground mulch through the 
summer. The Turban variety is coarser but hardier than the Persian. 

Rocket. Yellow, or T^^teroess (Barbarea vulgaris), a ft I am 
not sure of this identification of a plant, found in Maryland and trans- 
planted to my garden, where it flouridied amazingly and bloomed for 
a month or more. Long g^aucus leaves resemble the poppy, surmounted 
by a leafy stalk which bears a large branching terminal duster of 
bright golden ydlow flowers, almost an inch across, followed by slender 
upright pods enclosing little oval seeds. The flowers are showy enough 
to merit a place among shrubbery. 

Sun Rose (Hdianthemum alpestre). 6 in. A yellow variety of this 
hardy evergreen plant which bears numerous racemes oi flowers open- 
ing only in the sun. It makes a bushy growth, but seedlings are slow 
to get established. Give a ridi moist soil and sun. Propagated by 
seed. Needs a little protection in the winter. 

THBSMOP8I8 (r. CaroUmana). 3-6 ft An erect herb with hand- 
some smooth y^ow-giten foliage and many terminal spikes of bright 
yellow pea-shaped flowers. Give a ridi deep well-drained soiL It is 
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difficult to prtserve; for when the root b divided, the (dant often dies. 
Raise from spring or autumn-sown seed when possible; or divide only 
strong roots. A very striking plant when well grown; needs staking 
because the stems are brittle. 

Verbascuic, Mxtixein (F. nigrum), a ft. A cultivated form with 
woolly stems and leaves woolly beneath, flowers yellow borne on a long 
simply-branched stem; will bloom a second time if cut down, early. 

Verbascum (F. pannosum), A hybrid variety with curious white 
foliage. See Mullein, Italian. 

JULY 
YELLOW SHRUBS 

Oleaster (Ekeagnus Umgipesy E, edulis), 3-5 ft A shrub with 
slender branches covered with brown scales. In Japan it attains a 
height of 25 ft Leaves green above, silvery beneath; flowers yellow 
and inconspicuous; fruit bright red covered with white dots, very abun- 
dant and showy as well as of agreeable flavor, some people prefer it to 
current or goosebeny; used in France for preserving. 

Oleaster (Elaagnus umbdlaius). Sometimes confounded with K 
^i^P^i has foliage of a silveiy cast, smaller amber fruit, which is add 
at first, but becomes sweet and mellow, ripening in November, when 
other berries are gone. This variety is good as a foliage shrub, and 
further south the fruit would probably ripen. 

Oleaster (£. pamfolius^ Silver Tree or Silver Thorn). 8-12 ft 
E. Canadensis is even more silveiy white in foliage, and the flowers are 
fragrant, fruit diy and mealy, but considered desirable. Throws up 
many suckers. 

Honeysuckle. Sweet-scented (Lonicera Peridymennm, also known 
as L. Bdgica), 6-13 ft. A smooth climber with woody stems, bearing 
dusters of fragrant light buff flowers. Give a rich moist soil and sun. 
Propagated by layering or cuttings or division of the root 

HoKEYSUCELE. Japanese (Lonicera Japanica. Known also as L. 
Hailiana). Another variety fragrant at nightfall. 

Eerria, Japanese Rose, Jew's Mallow {K. Japonica, var. fl, fi,), 
4-8 ft Said to be a hardy shrub, though mine dies almost to the gsound 
every winter. Has slender branching bright green stems and leaves, and 
iolitary flowers along the stems. The single flowered variety is more 
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gncef ul and is neariy always in flower. Give a good rich soiL Propa- 
gate by division, cuttings or layering. 

St. John's-Wost {Hypericum cdydimm). z-3 ft A rapidly 
spreading low shrub with dark glossy leaves, laige yellow flowers 3 in. 
across, and showy reddish stamens. Used as a carpet under trees in 
England. Prefers a sandy loam. Give sun or partial shade; protect 
in winter. Propagate by division of the root or cuttings. 

St. John's-Wort (H. densifiarum). 4-6 ft A veiy branching 
variety with small conspicuous flowers, less than an inch across, in com- 
pound cymes; adapts itself to sandy barren soil, though it prefers better 
conditions. 

St. John's-Wort (H, Mosenanum). 2-3 ft A recent introduction 
with slender branching and droojHng stems, free flowering, though the 
blooms do not open at the same time; blossoms 2 in. across, of golden 
yellow, and brilliant reddish stamens. Blooms the entire season. Give 
a sheltered simny position as it is not always hardy in New En^^and. 
One of the best varieties. 

St. John's-Wort (H. proHficum). 4-6 ft. Shrub with widely 
spreading head, branches light red, flowers laige and showy in tenninal 
dusters. 

JULY 
YELLOW PERENNIALS 

AscLEFiAS, see Butterfly Weed. 

Black-Eyed Susan, Cone Flower (Rudbeckia kirta), 3-3 ft. A 
branching variety of the native yellow Daisy with flat or broadly con- 
ical purplish-brown disk and brilliant yellow or orange rays. Under 
cultivation it makes a goigeous showing in rich soil and full sun. It is 
excellent in dry atuations. Do not let it go to seed. 

Blanket Flower, see Gaillardia. 

Butterfly Weed (Asdepias iuberosa), x-2 ft A very showy 
plant with bright orange flowers in umbels scattered along tenninal 
stems that branch divergendy at the top. Give a dry sandy soil and 
simny situation. Disturb as little as possible; increase by division. 

Chamomile {AtUhemis ttnctaria, var. Kdwayii). 1} ft. A bushy 
plant with a long season of bloom; has bright yellow rayed heads as 
large as the Oz-Eye Daisy; a tubular disk and much-divided leaves 
Give any good soil and propagate by division or seed, and full sun. 
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Clemahs. Heavy scented (C.mmto^, known also as C.^y«wfM^ 
A variety with yellow flowers ij in. across. F<m: culture, see C White 
Per., July. 

EsiGONUM uifBELLATUic 5-za in. A veiy showy plant hearing flat- 
heads or cymes of light yellow flovi^ers £rom 6-10 in. across; jmnts <^ 
stem downy. Thrives in rich light soil; increased by seed and division 
of root 

EvENiNO Pbdirose (CEnotkera bienms^ var. grandiflora). 4-5 ft 
A biennial variety opening its large creamy yellow flowers at dusk in a 
striking manner, but the Uoom fades by morning. 

Evening Psihsose (O. Missouriensis), 6 in. A variety widi pros- 
trate stems flowers opening just before simset ' 

Evening Primrose (O. jruHcosa^ var. splendens [Sundiops]). 2 ft 
Bears dusters of golden yellow terminal flowers whidi open only in 
bright sunshine, plant turns a rich red in autunm. For culture, see 
Evening Primrose, White Per., July. 

Gaillardia, Blanket Flower (G. oHskUa^ known also as G. 
grandiflora), 3 ft A very handsome perennial bearing showy yellow- 
rayed flowers on long stems whidi cover the |4ant and remain long in 
bloom; requires a rich moist soil; propagate by seeds and division of 
the root 

Golden Glow (Rudbeckia ladmata fl. fl.). 4-6 ft A very beauti- 
ful variety recendy introduced into the East and now commonly grown 
everywhere. Bears many loose terminal dusters of large golden 3rellow 
flowers resembling Dahlias. To keep the growth low pick bade the 
tips when the i^ts are about a foot high; or the plant may be cut 
down when done blooming to get a second flowering. Grows in any 
soil, but thrives best in rich moist ground; increases rapidly by division 
of the root. 

GoLDENROD (Sclidago juncea). 3 ft One of the most beautiful 
varieties of this native genus, bearing dense racemes of small golden- 
yellow flowers that increase in size and become great plumy panides. 
Thrives wonderfully under cultivation. Propagate by seed or suckers. 

HuNNEMANNiA. TuUp Poppy (H. fumoHafoUa). a ft An erect 
perennial resembling Esckschdtsia with large single terminal ydlow 
flowers. It is said to be only half hardy in some places and it is well to 
give it protection in winter. Sow seeds in Autumn or eail^ spring. 
Give a moist rich soil It blooms from July to October. 

Hyfericum, see St John's-Wort 
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Isis. Japanese (/. lavigata, also known as 7. KiBmpjen^ var. 
Samidare and BandoMumamf), Two yellow varieties of this choice 
plant For culture, see Iris, Jap., White Per., July. 

Laxkspur (Ddphinium Zdil). a ft A yellow variety widi branch- 
ing stem, dark green finely divided leaves, and large pale sulf^ur- 
yellow flowers borne in long racemes on the branches from 8^16 in. long. 
For culture, see Larkspur, White Per., July. 

Lily. Batemanii (IMium fulgens). 3 ft A species with reddish 
apricot flowers. It should be surrounded by white flowers, for its color 
strikes a false note with most odors in the garden. For culture, see 
Lily, White Per., July. 

RxTDBECKiA, See Black-Eyed Susan. 

St. John's-Wort. Common (Hypericum perforaUtm). 1*2 ft 
Makes a low spreading tuft of leafy stems, from which rise upright stems 
bearing leafy cymes of large golden-yellow flowers. Spreads by nmners. 
Grows in poor soil and full sun; but is greatly improved if cultivated. 
Blooms a second time, if cut back. For shrubby var. see Yellow Shrubs, 
July and August. 

St. John's-Wort. Golden {Hypericum aureum). a ft A showy 
perennial with bright orange yellow flowers a in. across in loose ter- 
minal dusters. 

St. John's-Wost. Great (Hypericum Ascryon). a-5 ft A strong 
woody herb with showy flowers, but smaller than the first named va- 
riety. St John's-Wort was supposed to drive away evil spirits, and on 
this account was planted near dwelling houses. Thrives in any soil 
or situation, but prefers moisture and shade; does well when {Wanted 
under the drip of trees. Propagate by seeds and division of the root. 
For other varieties see Yellow Shrubs, July and August 

Salvia, Flowering Sage (5. argeniea). a ft Has silvery white 
foliage, yellow flowers, and is of prostrate growth. All Salvias should 
have rich moist soiL 

SiXAFDRkOOix(AnHrrhwummajus, var. Golden Queen). A fine yellow 
dwarf variety, i ft. (A, var. Ydlow) of the tall variety, a} ft. A tender 
perennial, but hardy with me when mulched. For culture see Snap- 
dragon, White Per., July. 

Sunflower. False, Pttcher's Ox-eye (Hdiopsis ksvis, var. Pit- 
cheriana). j-4 ft A bushy [dant, spreading 3 ft Golden yellow cup- 
shaped flowers a in. across. Give any good soil and sun. Propagate 
by seed and division. Bk>oms three months. 
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AUGUST 
YELLOW SHRUBS 

St. Johm's-Wokt. Shrubby (Hypenam pakimm). a ft A cxee|>- 
ingy ahnibbj vmriety, ezodknt for oofering bve ^xits; floweis bii^ 
jelkm with a knig seaaon of bloom, from August to frost Give a deep 
rich sofl. For other varieties see 5. Yellow Shmbs, Joly. 

AUGUST 

YELLOW PERENNIALS 

Canka. Many hybrid varieties in yellow rcsuhing from the aossfng 
of C Ehemanm and C. ^auca, both tall and dwarf; also dariL-leaved 
varieties. Fiendi Cannas are of compact dwarf growth; the Italian 
grow from 5-6 ft, and are good for tropioJ effects. For cnltiue see 
Canna, White Per., August 

Dahua (D. vanabilis). Many hybrid varieties in yellow in single 
and double forms; also others known as Cactus and Pompon varieties. 
Further south it blooms in August, but with me it a»nes eariy in Septem- 
ber. Culture given under Dahlia, White Per., September. 

Gladiolus (G. Lemoind, hybridized from G. pmpynth^tmOus in 
yellow varieties). 3 ft For culture see Gladiolus, White Per., August 

Helen Floweb, Sneezeweed {Hdemmn au kmm de su p erb u m ) . 
3-5 ft. One of our most beautiful autumn Uoomers, with laige terminal 
dusters of bright yellow rayed floweis, petals drooping, with a tufted 
yellow center. This |4ant is inclined to grow too taU, but by pindiing 
off the tips when about a foot high, it makes a branching top and bears 
a greater abundance of flowers, though the Uoom is a trifle later. It 
thrives in any good soil, and spreads rajndly from the root The best re- 
sults come from resetting in the spring. There are other varieties, but 
this is the best August to October. 

Helianthus, see Sunflower. 

Hollyhock {AWua rosea, var. Yellow), 3-8 ft. A dear soft yellow 
variety of this old favorite. For culture see Hollyhock, White Per., 
August 

MoKTBKBTiA (TrUomaPotsii,ynr,grattdiflora). 2-3 ft An interest- 
ing bulbous plant bearing spikes of Uly-shaped flowers, an inch across. 
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in pure yellow, yellow and orange, and yellow and red. Authorities say 
it should be lifted each autumn and replanted in the spring; but mine 
are hardy if {Wanted in a wann sheltered position and well mulched. 
Give a well-drained soil in a sunny location, also moisture. There is a 
pink variety. See Pink Per., August 

SuNTLOWEK (HdiatUhus decapdalus tmdtiflams). 3-6 ft. A very 
choice variety of hardy Sunflower, bearing dose heads of rayed yellow 
flowers resembling the Dahlia, in groups of three on branching terminal 
stems. 

SuNFLOWEK (H. laHfiarus). 4-6 ft. Resembles the yellow Daisy 
in its flower, and comes just after it in time of blooming, but is taller 
and much handsomer. Spreads badly at the root. 

SuNTLOWEK (H. mcUis grandiflarus). A cultivated form of H. moUis 
with soft, woolly, whitish leaves and many small yellow-rayed flowers; 
must have a moist soil as it suffers from drought. 

SuMTLOWEK. Slender or Graceful (Hdianthus orgydis), 6-10 ft. 
A very tall, slender variety, not brandling, with drooping lily-shaped 
leaves, surmounted by dusters of pale yellow flowers. If nipped when 
young, the plant will not grow so high, and it will induce a branching 
growth. Excellent to plant among tall shrubs. Give a rich loam, 
moisture and full sun. 

For general culture give a rich soil, full sun and water during the 
blooming season. Keep seed-vessels ]»cked off to promote bloom. 
Propagate by seed and division of the root which spreads fredy. 

Tansy (Tanacetntm vtdgare, var. crispum), 4 ft. A handsome 
variety with cut leaves, bearing many flat heads of pale yellow flowers. 
Any good soil b suitable; increased by division of the root. 



SEPTEMBER 

YELLOW PERENNL\LS 

AsncBOKE. Jerusalem (Hdianthus tuberosa). 5-6 ft Usually 
grown for its root as a vegetable, but also can be used as a green back- 
ground for lower plants. Bears flowers resembling the yellow Daisy. 
It spreads rapidly in all directions from the root and should not be 
planted where it cannot be controlled. Is good as a hedge. Give any 
good soil; propagated by its running tubers. 
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Hanfy (a JMCw). 3-4 & A ^OT ^emMt 

To iKsnue blooa pick hmdk the top wba aboot m feot Idgk to 
ffce pint bfwiflij wiudi iiifroufi qvaadty, bol ledaoes tiie ne c£ tiie 
mowtn sod fOUMwIiJl: ictuds the Uoool Gtw a nciiy deep soily pltiit ji 
Of vstcr sod foD tmL Piopa^sto bjr dtwisoB cf tlic loot vlwJi lliiiiws 
ODE 01 DK tpnng Buajf omiMW,Hf wbcb wfl csuflBDea. iFf pm^^ a 
iGgbl pratocdoB at nig^ fpooi fraat tlic blooai m^ be praloqgBd ondl 
haid fppfrfn^ iwalhfr tett ^ Alio ttd aad piak vaneCict. Sec Pink 
aad Red Per., Octobo-. 

JUIE 
YELLOW ANNUALS 

BAn(miA(MetikdiaLmdleyi,kswmn9l»MsBartoitUmina). i-2ft. 
Bean foldeo yellow flowers with a metallic luster whta the sun shines 
tipOD theoL It is serionriy afffctfd by droughty aad does best when 
grown in nuases so that the ground is wefl ooveicd with the leaircs. 
Give a Hdi moist soil Jmie to October. 

Buunoer Flowei, see Gaillaidia. 

CALM3nvLA^?inMAMioofLD(C.afficmaUs). 1-2 ft Many vaiieties 
in creamy yellow, lemon and orange-nyed flowers, 3 in. aooss, growing 
on long, stout stems. One of our most valuable annuals because of its 
kmg season of Uoom and also it endures the heat and droug^ of summer 
better than most plants. Give a rich deep aoQ and moisture if possible; 
keep seed-vessds picked back. Sdf-sowing. June to October. 

CAuroimA Poppy (Esckschdina CMformca). i ft A very hand- 
some plant with finely cut foliage and laige single yellow flowen several 
inches across. Also a white and pink variety. For culture see Esch- 
scholtasia, White An., June, and Pink An., June. 

EiCBiCBOLTZiA, See California Poppy. 

Oaxllaidia, Blanket Flowes (G. picta, var. GMm Gem). 2 ft 
A ridi yellow variety of this free-blo(Nnuig, showy annual Also mixed 
red and yellow varieties, but the tones of pure yellow and pure red 
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(G. Amblydon) are much more desirable. Thrives in any good soil. 
Sow seeds eariy as they are slow to genninate. June to October. See 
Red. An., June. 

Nastukiidic. Dwarf (Tropadum minor, var. Goidm King), i ft. 
A fine deep yeOow variety of this useful |4ant. For culture see Nastur- 
tium. White An., June. 

Pot Maxioold, see Calendula. 

SwsET Sultan (Centaurea maschata, known also as C suaveoims). 
li ft A sweet-scented fringed dear yellow variety of Corn-flower; for 
culture see Sweet Sultan, White An., June. June to September. 

JULY 
YELLOW ANNUALS 

Absokia, Sand Vssbbna (A. arenma). 6 in. A dwarf trailing 
plant with showy Verbena-like heads of fragrant lemon-yellow flowers. 
It is a half hardy perennial and under fovonble conditions will survive 
the winter when well mulched. Sow seeds in autumn in pots and set 
in a oM frame; or sow in eariy spring. Peel off the papery husk of the 
seed when sowing, else it will not germinate well. Also wlute and rose 
varieties. July to October. 

Canary BntD Flower (Tropaolum peregrintim, var. canarimse), 
A dimUng variety of Nasturtium, with cut leaves and light yellow 
flowers. For culture see Nasturtium, White An., July. 

CoBSOiPsis, Caluopsis, Golden Wave (C Dmmmandif). 2 ft. 
A free-flowering plant with blossoms that resemble French Marigolds 
in that they have bright golden-rayed petals with a dark spot at the 
base of each; borne on long stems. Give any good soil Self -sowing. 
July to October. 

Mabigold. Pdncui{TangeUs€rectd)» 3 ft Many single and double 
and quilled varieties in lemon and orange-yellow. One of our sturdiest 
l^ants, that thrive with little care in any soil. Bears showy heads of 
flowers. Give sun and moist rich soil and about eight indies of room 
to a plant for the best growth. 

Maugold. French (TangeUs paMa). i ft A small single variety 
with a dark marking about the center and findy cut leaves. 

Maxioold. Single {TangeUs signaia). i ft A low much-brandied 
variety widi rays purple-spotted or striped with darker orange at the 
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t»«e ci the petok^ All nqoiie the ume coidiie^ aad bloom bom Jd^ 
toOdobo: 

NAtnntnuic Tail ( Tr o f m d mm m^ms, var. Nmikem Ydltm). 
S-io h. N. Lobfas iTf^pttdmm LMimmm, var. ■■ri), 8 ft. 
Daik-leaved and lidicr in bkwwn tiban fhf rnawmni tafl iranelits; abo 
the best for honie cnkme. AD the tall vazietics Uogoi later duui tke 
dwaif kinds. Far culture see N. White Aa, June. 

OxTUiA {Layia CdU^ana^ known to the tnde as O. ChjPi— 
tkemoides). 6ul A low bolder plant wiA fl ow us having both the nqrs 
and ifisk ol a bright yellow. Anj good garden soO. 

Pambt. May be grown as an annual; for Taricties see Yellow Per., 
April; for cnltiue see Pansy, While Per., ApriL ^ving sown seeds 
bloom £iom Jnty to October. 

Phlox (P. DnmmumdUf Tar. gnmdijUmi). Sn^ and double 
varieties in yeDow. 1-3 ft See Phlox, White An., Jnty. 

PoKTUiACA, Rose Moss (P. gnmdifiora^ var. YeOow), 6 in. Do not 
sow seeds until June. See Portulaca, White An., July. 

^fAPDEAGON (Antkrhimm majus^ var. Yeihw), 2 ft Treated as 
an annual sown in eaily spring it blooms from July to October. For 
culture see Snapdragon, White Per., July. Also pink and led varieties. 

Stock. Ten wedcs, GnxYnjOWES (MaUkiola amma^ var. Perfetmal 
PerfeOioH). 1} ft A fine yellow variety of this diMce plant For 
culture see White An., July. Also pink and red varieties. 

Swect-Pea (Latkyrus odoratus, var. Qnem Victoria and Mrs. Edt- 
ford). 4 ft. Two yellow varieties that can be trusted. Fot culture see 
Sweet-Pea, White An., July. 

AUGUST 
YELLOW ANNUALS 

CoccBCOiCB (Cdosia criskUa, dwarf var. Ccldm YeUow; also lAght 
Ydlow). 9 in. The common form which is showy in color and the 
flowers resemble a code's comb. Has no delicacy nor grace. 

COCCBCOICB (Cdosia flumosa, var. Ydlow). 1} ft A veiy different 
growth from the above, the bloom consistiDg of long featheiy plumes. 
To secure the largest blooms from Cdosia transplant three or four times. 
Give any good soil and sun. August to September. Red variety see 
Red An., August 
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DatDjia, Trumpet Flower {D. Meidaides, var. YeUcw), 2} ft. 
For description and culture see Datura, White An., July. 

Erysimuu Perofskinanxtm. I ft. Bears a quantity of deep reddish- 
orange flowerg resembling Wallflowers. Give a rich sandy loam. 
Sow seeds in September for spring flowering. One of our choicest 
hardy annuals. 

Helianthus, sec Sunflower. 

Lasthenia (L. glahrata^ known to the trade as L. Califomka). i ft. 
A slightly downy [dant with bright yellow flowers borne on branching 
stems. This, as well as the plant following, are good for edging a border. 
Give any good soil and sun. 

LniNANTHES (L. Douglasii), 6 in. A sweet-scented anntial with 
pale yellow flowers merging into white at the edge of the rayed petals, 
and black stamens, which give a striking appearance. It has a spread- 
ing habit; give a good moist soil and sun. August to September. 

Salfiqlossis (5. sinuata, var. grandiflora), 2 ft. Bears deep funnel- 
shaped flowers in pale straw color, delicately veined with red or piuple, 
borne either solitary or in small dusters at the end of branching stems. 
Give a sandy loam, and partially shaded location, for if the stem and 
root are exposed to the hot sun, it is apt to wither and die off suddenly. 
Frequent transplanting tends to make the plant bushy. For summer 
flowering sow seeds in eariy spring; for spring bloom, sow seeds in 
autunm. Also pink and red varieties. 

PoDOLEFis (P. aristata; known also as P. chrysantha). 1 ft. Has 
golden-yellow flowers with pink ray florets. It is very handsome 
for pot culture. Sow hi May and transplant i ft. apart; give a 
rich soil. 

Scabious. Sweet (JScabiosa abropurpmea^ var. GMm Ydlow). 
1} ft* A very beautiful variety of this attractive flower. For culture 
see Scabious, White An., August. 

SuMTLOWER (HdiarUhus annuus), 3-8 ft. Many varieties with 
huge single terminal flowers often a foot or more across; others branch- 
ing with many small blooms both double and single. Give any good soil 
or situation, provided plenty of space is given each plant 

Thumbergia (T, daia, var. auranHca), 5 ft. A smooth dimber 
bearing a curious flat flower with deep yellow corolla, a daric eye and 
tube turned inward. If the long shoots are pegged down over a bed 
they will send up innumerable flower stalks and cover the bed with 
bloom. Give a rich soil well drained and mixed with sand and plenty 
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of water, as the plant wfll perish if kq)t too dij. Excellent as a house 
plant August and September. 

ZofMiA (Z. degans, many hybrid varieties). 3-4 ft The usual tall 
curied and crested varieties in pure deep yellow; valuable for its wealth 
of bloom after many other plants are gone. 

ZofMiA (Z. angusHfoUa, known also as Z. aurea). 8 in. A dwarf 
variety from Mexico, sometimes called Z. Mexicana pi. fi, A plant 
covered widi small bright yellow flowers, the petals drooping and over- 
Uying eadi other like a thatdied roof. For culture, see Zinnia, White 
An., August Also pink and red varieties. 



PINK FLOWERS 
APRIL 

FINK SHRUBS— None in my climate 

MAY 
PINK PERENNIALS 

Hyaomth (Hyacinthus orientalis, var. Maria Camdia [single]); 
H. var. Lord WdlingUm (double). For culture, see Hyacinth, White 
Per., April. 

ScnxA {S, nutans, var. rosea), x ft Leaves form a tuft with 6-13 
drooping pink flowers borne on a raceme. Give any good well-drained 
soil; plant in autumn and mulch during the winter. Propagated by 
offsets. April to June. Have not been successful with this. 

MAY 

PINK SHRUBS 

Almond. Flowering (Prunus Japonica pi. fi., var. rosea). 4-6 ft. 
A rosy pink variety of this charming shrub. For culture and descrip- 
tion, see Almond, White Per., May. 

Andromeda, Wild Rosemaky (A. perifcUa). 15 in. Beais small 
pinkish-white drooping flowers in terminal umbels; margins of the 
narrow eveigreen leaves turn under. It should be given a low wet 
situation; if on diy ground it becomes dwarf. Propagate by sowing 
seeds as soon as ripe or by pegging down the branches, covering the 
joint with soil, and they wiU root enough to separate in a year. 

Azalea {A, vaseyt). 6-8 ft. Bears deep pink flowers before the 
leaves appear. None of the so-called hardy Azaleas have survived the 
winter with me. Give a deep, rich sandy well-drained loam, but it must 
never be allowed to become too diy. Azaleas thrive best in partial shade. 

247 
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Crab-Afple. Japanese Flowering {Pyrus fiaribunda [sin^e] and 
Pyrus flonbtmdOf var. Parkmami [douUe variety]). 10 ft A bush or 
small tree with drooping branches, bearing sharply-toothed leaves and 
handacnne red flower buds that are flesh colored or rosy pink when 
opened. Thrives best in an open airy situation apart from other trees. 
Rather subject to caterpillars during the leafing and flowering season. 
Give any good soil. Propagate by seeds or grafting on wild Crab» Pear 
or the Hawthorn. 

Honeysuckle. Bush, or tJpr^ht (Lomcera fragranHssima). 3-8 ft. 
A fragrant bush form of Honeysuckle, bearing white, also pink flowers 
in numerous dusters, fdlowed by brilliant scariet berries; blooms on 
wood of previous year's growth, therefore prune just after flowering. 
All young shoots should be cut bad: to induce a bushy growth. Propa- 
gated by layering or cuttings; give any good soil. May and June. 

HoNEYSUCEXE. Tartarian (Lomcera Tortarica), 3-6 ft. Shrub of 
slender degant growth, and when property trimmed makes an open 
bush; flowers abundant and beautiful, of pale (nnk turning to yellow. 
Fnut ripens in August and becomes a bright red beny that gives color 
to the bush until frost. 

Lilac (Syringa, hybrid budded varieties, Virginite and Clair Cockef), 
Both handsome i»nk varieties, that, like all budded Lilacs, are apt to 
revert to the old stock upon which they are budded. It forms flower 
buds for the next season during the summer, so all seed-vessels must be 
removed promptly after flowering. For culture, see Lilac, White Per., 
May. 

Peach. Japanese {Prunus Persica^ var. rosea plena), 4-6 ft. A 
new form of this shrub much prized in Japan. It makes a full bushy 
growth, bears narrow pointed leaves like the common Peach and quan- 
tities of small handsome rosette flowers both in innk and deep red. 
Prune the new growth in the summer, and head in the old so as to har- 
den the wood before winter. Give a rich soil, but no manure near the 
roots. A heavy mulch of wood ashes tends to harden the wood so that it 
withstands our severe winters; entirely hardy with me. Very choice 
indeed. 

PiNXTER Flowek (Rhododendron nudiflora). 2 ft Bears rosy- 
purple or lilac flowers resembling the Azalea, before the leaves appear. 
Requires rich moist soil and full sun. It is propagated by running root 
stodcs, and may be increased by cutting dose to the ground to throw the 
vitality into new growths, which may be reset in spring while dormant 
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Plum. Double Flowering, Japanese {Prunus triflora, sometimes 
called F. triloba). A very handsome shrub or small tree bearing pink 
flowers resembling pink roses; leaves finely serrated; fruit pointed, with 
firm flesh and a small stone. Culture the same as Crab-Api^e. 

Rhodosa (R, Canadensis), i~a ft. A low shrub, native to cold wet 
ground with handsome rose-pink or purplish-pink flowers that appear 
In dusters before the pale, rather hairy leaves. Culture the same as 
Pinxter Flower to which it b allied. Transplant in spring. 

RosEMAKY. Wild) see Andromeda. 

MAY 
PINK PERENNIALS 

« 

iCTHiONEMA {A, grandifiara). i) ft Makes a spreading bush bear- 
ing jHnk flowers in crowded racemes. Requires full sun and lime in the 
soil. Propagated by seeds and cuttings. May to August. 

Aquilegia, see Columbine. 

Bleeding Heart (Dicentra specUMlis). 2 ft. Has very handsome 
foliage and curved terminal racemes of pink flowers with two blunt 
spurs. Give a rich deep soil, moisture, full sun and space to spread 
itself. Propagated by dividing crowns early in spring or cutting the 
fleshy roots in short lengths and starting them in sandy soil. 

Camfign. Alpine {Lychnis alpina), 1 ft. Lower leaves foim a 
tuft from which rise dose pink heads of pink flowers ) in. across, borne 
on stems from 6 in. to i ft. high. Give full sun and rich soil. Propagate 
by seeds or division of the root. 

Columbine (Aquilegia vtdgaris, var. rosea), 2-3 ft. The Colum- 
bine comes in the loveliest tones of palest rose, sahnon jHuk, deep pink, 
old rose and rose spurs with white crown, but it is impossible to secure 
these with any exactness from seed, owing to the cross-fertilizing by 
insects. Division of the root, or covering the plant during the flower- 
ing season is the only way to perpetuate the stock. For culture, see 
Columbine, White Per., May. 

Dicentra, see Bleeding Heart. 

EsEMUKXTS (£. robustus). 8 ft. Leaves 4 in. wide make a huge 
tufted rosette several feet across, from which rises a tall scape from 
4~8 ft. high ending in a terminal raceme of handsome peach-colored 
flowers resembling the Hyadnth. It dies to the ground after blooming. 
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and the place dioald be maiked lesl it be <fistiiibcd by acddcnt It 
must have a deep wefl-dnuned soil, full son and moistiiie dnnog the 
Uooming season, and mndi qwce. The xoots aie laige, bdttk and 
difficult to padc, and as the seeds take a year to gmninafe and seiwcgal 
years to develop to the point of blooming, plants aie ftiy oostfy. If 
jou aie joung and enthusiasdc tiy laising it from the seed. After 
several yean experiment I have four yoong plants out of ninrtrfn, hav- 
ing lost several vintage throngh the l»awn culwonn. In four years 
more I may see bloom. 

¥(mGET'ME'n<yi(MyosoHs(dpesins,yni,rosau;). x ft Alovdypale 
pink variety with small yettofr eye, fragrant in the evening. For col- 
tuie, see Forget-me-not, White Per., May. 

1x18. German (Iris Germamca^ var. Qmem of the May). A lilac 
pink variety, see White Per., May. 

Lychnis. Alpine, see Campioo. Alpine. 

Lychnis. Early, Red L. (L, dtoica^ var. rosea). 3 ft (A f<Hnai of 
L. diuma,) This is a flower native to some parts of New England, bnt 
under cultivation is one of my most desirable plants, making a spread- 
ing bushy growth and the vrhcAt plant is covered with pale rose-pink 
flowers an inch across borne in branching panidcs. I have three va- 
rieties oi this; one, with broad green leaves and red wooify calyx and 
rather small reddish pink flowers, is the least desirable; another with 
narrower bright green leaves, somewhat rough, makes a splendid show- 
ing; another with darker smooth green leaves and reddish ston is not 
so good, though all are worth planting. Give a ridi deep scmI, full sun, 
and water during the flowering season. By free qitting the bkxnn is 
prolonged throu^ the entire summer. 

Moss-PiNK, CuEEPiNG PiNK (Pkhx stMUa). 4 iiL A very desir- 
aUe border or bedding plant literally covered with rose-ptnk flow- 
en. For description and culture, see Phlox, Creeping, White Per., 
May. 

Phlox sublata. Creeping Phlox, see Moss-Pink. 

Poppy. Alpine (Papaver alpinum^ var. Pink), i ft A i»nk vari^ 
blooming ixom May to August For culture, see Poppy. A Yellow 
Per., May. 

Tuup {TvUpa suavedenSf var. Rou LmsanUnndRoseAplaH [sin^]) 
Courofme des Roses (Double) represent a few innk varieties. For cul- 
ture, see Tulip, White Per., May. 



^^ 
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JUME 
PINK SHRUBS 

Acacia. Rose (Robkiia hispida). 5 ft A dwarf shrub with droop- 
ing branches, smooth leaves tipped with a bristle, and thorny stem, 
drooping rose-pink pea-shaped flowers with a deeper red woolly calyx, 
borne in loose axillary racemes. Should have a position sheltered itom 
the wind as the wood is brittle and the limbs are easily broken, give full 
sun, rich soil and moisture. Propagated by layering. 

Azalea. Tree {A. arborescens), 4 ft A handsome pale rose-^nnk 
variety; called hardy, but not so with me. Propagate by layering, but 
the branch must not be severed for two years. For culture, see Azalea, 
White Per., May. 

Dexjtzia (D, Lemoinei), ^4 ft A pink variety with double flowers. 
See D. White Shrubs, June. 

DiERvnxA, Weigeua (D. fiorida^ also known as D. rosea). 6 ft. A 
graceful shrub spreading by suckers from the root, bearing abundant 
rosy flowers in axillary and teiminal dusters. Give a rich moist soil 
and shaded position. Propagated by suckers. 

Japanese Rose, see Rugosa Rose. 

Peach. Blood-leaved (Prunus Fersica). A showy variety with 
blood-red foliage in spring, becoming purple in summer. 

Rose. The perfect lily should be white and fragrant, so the perfect 
rose should be large, shell fHuk and fragrant The following list is not 
exhaustive or even general, but it comprises the i»nk roses I have grown 
and find hardy in my small garden. 

Rose. Baroness Rothschild--a cross between the Damask Rose and 
Rosa Indka^ a Hybrid Perpetual of stocky growth, large globular 
flowers, pale jAsk and scentless. If given cultivation during the bloom- 
ing seascm (June) and pruned slightly in July, it will yield some autumn 
bloom. 

Rose. Cabbage, Provence (Rosa cenHfolia). One of the best and 
coixmionest varieties grown. Bears laige fragrant very double pink 
flowers with incurving petals, on slender stalks, which produce a grace- 
ful nodding effect. Requires a richly manured soil and open situation. 

Rose. Cinnamon (Rosa cifinamonea), 4-6 ft A most vigorous 
variety inclined to run wild, with quantities of pale rose-pink flowers 
3 in. across, borne along drooping stems. Very beautiful when in per- 
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iectioo, bat does Dot htf at bert oitf ten dqr^ and B ncfine^ 

in the bod; has a spiqr fiagranor; fpncads badlf feom mdccn and 

diookl not be rl^**tfit wbenc it <^ " "^ be k^it ander ^■■h *4 Is par- 

ticnlaxljr good agaiut fa%|ier dinibbcfj, or on the fanm far 

Itcts; has fine autumn foliage of oonge and c o ppeiy nd. 

Rose. Dofotfay Peikios. 4-10 ft. A HimhrTj a oqob 
Wnktmifrnt and Gabdd Ldaet (R. Imdka); one of the most I mw I 'M 
YMOtde^ giuwUy with many dusteis of sbefl-pink floweis 2 m. acrass 
boine at the ends of the branches. It makes an enonnons growth wUdi 
dioold be headed in to indooe lateral growths that will bear the follow- 
ingyear. Blooms only in Jane and is scentless. 

Rose. Eaily Wild {Rifsa hUmda), 1-3 ft. A low native loae widi 
pale gnen foliage^ hoaiy beneath, beanqg dnsteis of 1-3 pale pmk 
floweis nsemUmg, bat modi huger than, the Sw c c tb ri er . ^xcads 
gndoally ftom the root. 

Rose. Gabriel Loizet A Hybrid IVrpetoal; free bloomer with lig^ 
silveiy'piok fragrant floweis; haidy v^choos growth; one of the best. 

Rose. La France. One of the best hybrid Teas, beaotifal in bod 
and in foil flower; of shdl pink shading off at the edges to a alveiy 
rose. Veiy free Uoomer, eveiy shoot bearing a flower; fragruit. 
Though hardy, it is wefl to give it, as wefl as all Hybrid Teas, a shel- 
tered positioo, and wdl mulched roots in winter and deep covering of 
leaves. 

Rose. Magna Charta. Hjrbrid PerpetnaL Makes a v^gcHoos op- 
ri^t growth with bri|^ healthy fc^iage; bears laige full ha^ pink 
fragrant flowers in June. Do not prune too dos^ for it runs to foliage 
instead of bloom. 

Rose. Mrs. John Laing. Hybrid PerpetuaL Of v^rous growtii, 
bearing terminal dusters of three beautifully soft ptnk roses of fine fonn. 
Fragrant A well-established favorite vari^. Blooms again in au- 
tumn if pruned about one-half in July. 

Rose. Paul Neyron. Is the laigest flowered rose in cultivation; a 
prolific blocnner of dear deep rose, the flowers are sometimes 6 in. in 
diameter. Makes a vigorous growth, and if vigorously {Mimed in July, 
will bloom again in autumn. 

Rose. Queen of the Prairie. A hybrid form of Rosa seHgera, A 
vigorous free-growing dimbing rose, throwing out many long lateral 
branches; bears ^mall dusters of double deep rose flowers. Very hardy; 
blooms toward the end of June; not fragrant 
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Rose. Mrs. R. G. Sharman-Ciawford. A hybrid Perpetual almost 
always in bloom and one of the best roses grown; bears deep shell-pink 
flowers the outer petab shading into flesh color; of vigorous growth. 

Rose. Rugosa {Rosa rugosa^ var. Conrad F, Meyer), Very large 
fragrant double flowers of dear silvery pink, the buds resemble La 
France. A choice variety. The Rugosas spread badly at the root and 
must be kept under control. 

Rose. Sweetbrier, Eglantine {Rosa rubiginosa). A rose inclined to 
climb. I have had them run 8-9 ft. in a season, but they are often 
winter-killed unless in sheltered positions. To promote bloom keep 
pruned back to 4-5 ft. Foliage very fragrant, the small dear pink 
flowers numerous, single, with petals curving inward at the margin, 
handsome seed-vesseb in autumn. Easily propagated by seed which 
sdf-sows; also spreads slightly at the root 

Rose {R. Wichuriana^ var. Universal Favorite). A vigorous trailing 
rose suitable for covering banks, stone walls and trellises. Bright green 
glossy foliage and small double fragrant light pink flowers. Hardy and 
very good, but not so beautiful as Dorothy Pc^ins. For Rose culture, 
see Rose, White Per., June. 

Tamasisk. African {Tamarix Africana or T. tekanda). Earliest 
hardy spedes with bright pink flowers borne in great profusion along 
the slender brandies of the previous season's wood, in lovely contrast 
with the soft feathery foliage. Prune severely when the flowering season 
is over, as the long stems become bare, and both flowers and leaves 
spring from new wood only. For later variety see Pink Shrubs, August 

JDME 

PINK PERENNIALS 

Allegheny Vine, Mountain Fringe {Adlumia cirrhosa), 10 ft. 
A biennial dunber of the most delicate beauty. The first year it makes 
a low spreading growth of tender green leaves that resembles Maiden- 
hair Fern. This dies down and the second year the plant begins to run 
as a vine, with smaller leaves and it bears numerous axillary racemes of 
small flesh-colored flowers. Very desirable and hardy. When once 
established it is self-sowing, and then becomes practically a perennial 
Give a rich moist soil in a sheltered spot, with the roots shaded from 
tile sun, and it will festoon an arbor in a few wedu. 
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AsMEUA, Thsift (A. dangaia formosa—Blso known as A. cephalo- 
tis). i)ft Makes a dense low tuft of leaves and dose solitaiy heads of 
pink flowers. Give full sun and any good soil not too wet Propagate 
by sowing seeds as soon as ripe, for the roots do not divide welL 

AsMERiA {Armeria vulgaris^ A, dongala). Is often used as an edging 
instead of Box, as the seeds come up with much certainty, and it makes 
a dose thick border. This variety b propagated by division of root 
also. 

Akmesia. Plantain-leaved (A. ptaniaginea), 9 in. Bri^t rose- 
colored flowers in dose heads on stems a foot or less high. Propagate 
by dividing roots into separate pieces and plant the jMeoes as you would 
cuttings in sandy soil under glass until well rooted. 

Bowman's Root {GiUenia irifdliata), 18 in. A bushy plant with 
red stems and pink or white flowers resembling S^nrea. Fdiage 
divided. Give partial shade, any soil. Plant with Lilies or Japanese 
Iris. Propagate by seed or division. 

Calystegia, Japanese Rose (C. pubescens fl. fi.). Known also as 
Convolvulus Japonica and Calystegia Calif ondcus, ^4 ft A twining 
vine with halbert-shaped leaves and beautiful pale rose-oolored flowers 
resembling small roses. It has a bad habit of spreading from the root, 
and should be planted where it will not encroadi on other plants; or it 
should have a tub to itself. Any portion of the slendar white root buried 
will grow. 

Catchfly. AutanmiSUeneShafta). 6in. A low variety of C. bear- 
ing pink flowers, the stem becoming gradually covered with blossoms. 
Give any good soil and propagate by division of root, seeds or cuttings. 
Also annual varieties in pink; see Catchfly, Pink An., July. 

Clematis (C. coccinea, var. Duchess of Albany, and C. Jackmamd^ 
var. Mme. Bacon VeiUard), Two beautiful varieties of this showy 
flower. The Clematis is a gross feeder and needs manure both above 
and bdow ground and liquid manure during the blooming season. If 
raised from seed, save tmtil spring and sow in sandy sdl under glass; 
plant out and they will soon flower. Propagated also by cuttings, layer- 
ing and by grafting sdons on healthy roots. To aid layers in rooting, 
scrape the bark slightly before covering with earth. 

Convolvulus Japonica, see Calystegia. 

Cruoanella, Csosswokt (C. Stylosa), i ft. An attractive bw 
border plant which throws out numerous spreading steins bearing 
whoxled leaves and terminal heads of small ddicatdy-formed jMiik 
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floweis. Give any good soil and propagate by seeds^ or dMskm (rf die 
root in spring or autumn. June to September. 

DiAMraus, see Pink. 

Foxglove {DigUaHs purpurea^ var. glaxifUBfiora), ^4 ft. A pale 
pink variety with white throat spotted with red. It is much more beau* 
tiful in color than the common purjdish-red Foiglove. Give a rich soil, 
sun and water during the blooming season. Cut back the jJant 
when done blooming to induce a later crop of flowers. Increased 
by seed. I do not recommend the planting of offshoots formed at 
the rooty for such plants are not so vigorous as new seedlings. Self • 
sowing. 

GnxENiAy see Bowman's Root 

Heliamthemuic, see Sun Rose. 

Incakvuiea, Habdy GioxmiA (/. Ddavayi). 9 ft A showy plant 
with coarse pinnate radical leaves whidi grow two feet long, and bears 
several tenninal dusters of handsome laige tubular deep rose-cdored 
flowers. The root is tuberous and suffers from drought Give a deep 
ridi well-drained soil, partial shade. Propagate by seed and careful 
division of the root Leaves die down m summer. 

Lupine (Lupitms pdyphyUus^ var. roseus). 3 ft A i»nk variety of 
this strikingly beautiful plant For culture, see Lupine, White Per., 
June. Also blue and yellow varieties. 

LxjFDUE (L. Douglasii). 3ft A new variety which is a cross between 
the annual and perennial Lupines, blooming the first season from seed, 
if planted eariy. Also blue and white varieties. 

Ltchris. Visdd (L. viscaria sflendens), 3 ft. Makes a low broad 
tuft of narrow leaves and sends up several reddish stalks clammy or 
sticky at the joints, bearing showy heads of roae-pink flowers. Give 
any good sofl. It b sdf-sowing and is best propagated by seeds. The 
young seedlings so dosely resemble the common weed sorrel that one 
must not mistake them when weeding. 

Mountain Fsinge, see Alleg^y Vine. 

Peony {PtBoma officinaHs, var. rosea). A veiy eariy variety. 

Peont (P. albafloray'vtLT. fragranHssma). A veiy fr^pnnt kind. 
(P. var. King of Rases). 

Peony (P. var. HumeU rosea). The latest to bloom; these are but 
a few of many hybrid varieties m pmk, single and double, some fra- 
giant, some scentless. Give a deep rich soil, top-dress and water m 
summer while growth is bebg made. While roots can be and are di- 
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vided for propagation, it is well to let the jJants grow undisturbed for 
years if fine bloom b desired. 

Peony. Tree (Paonia mauian, var. rosea). 4-6 ft A woody va- 
riety making a shrub or small tree, bearing enormous flowers, often as 
laige as a dinner plate. It suffers from spring frosts if given too much 
protection in winter. Should have a shdtercd position and mulch in 
sununer. Propagate by division or la3rering. Buy well established 
roots, for it takes years to come into bloom. 

Pink. Garden, DiANTHUS—a name meaning Divine Flower ^veii 
by Theophrastus on account of its beauty, fragrance and brilliant color- 
ing. Among the many hardy perennial varieties are: 

CuTF-PiNK (Dia9Uku5 OBsius). Pale rose fragrant flowers, low 
brandling plant with narrow glaucus leaves. 

Clove-FInk or Caknation (DiatUhus caryophyUus), While this 
variety is most perfectiy seen in pots as a house plant, it will bloom in 
the open in four months from sowing the seed; a veiy full double va- 
riety with fragrant dove scent. It makes a tall brittie growth and if 
size of bloom is desired, the plant should be disbudded and only a single 
flower allowed to bloom. Give a deep rich soil of mixed sand, loam, 
cow manure or leaf mold. The buds are apt to burst on one side, 
which may be obviated by gently dividing the calyx with a pin as soon 
as the buds are swelled. Propagate by layering, for which cut a strong 
shoot half through in a slanting direction at a joint, and bury an inch 
or two deep by fastening down with a pronged twig, or hairpin. Mod- 
erate water and shade should be given until the shoot roots. Also 
propagated by cuttings in sand under glass, and by seed. Not hardy 
except varieties Vienna and Grenadin in white and scariet. The 
Maiguerite Carnation will bloom in the open from July until frost 
if sown in the spring. It is half hardy, and in shdtered situations, 
if well muldied with coarse straw and pine boughs, may survive the 
winter. 

Japan-Pink (Dianihus Heddewigiif var. salmamus — Salmon Queen). 
A biennial form blooming the first season in August if sown eaily, but 
in June the second year. Laige flowers of pure color resembling the 
Carnation, but scentiess and of lower growth and more profuse bloom. 
If in a dry situation it will survive several years. For culture, see Pink. 
Japanese, White Per., Ju^e. 

Maiden-Pinb:, Gkass-Pink (Dianihus ddtoides), i ft A creeping 
form much branched, rose-colored flowers spotted with white, some- 
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times a white eye endrded with a purplish ring. Grows natively in 
grassy places (hence its name) also in gravelly or sandy soils. 

Pheasant's-Eye, Feather-Pink (Diantkus plumarius and D. fiu- 
fnarius, var. Cyclops) . Petals bearded and fringed, the latter variety has 
a central eye. Fragrant For further culture see Pink. Hardy Garden, 
White Per., Jime., 

Ragged Robin, Cuckoo Fiower (Lychnis Flos-cucuH, known also 
as Agrostemma Flos Jovis). 2 ft Has a forked downy white stem, 
leaves downy-white, and throws up many stalks bearing loose terminal 
dusters of bright rose-pink salver-shaped flowers. Also a semi-double 
form, L. Plos-cucuH pi, fi. Any good soil; self -sowing, and is also prop- 
agated by diviaon of the root 

Poppy. Oriental (Papaver oriefUdU^ var. Salmon Queen; also Pink 
Beauty), "^gorous perennial varieties of Poppy, with coarse long leaves, 
deeply cut, and dothed with stiff white hairs, bearing enormous pink 
blossoms from 6-9 in. across, the petals having a daik spot at the base of 
each. Though blooming but a short season, not over two weeks, and 
covering considerable space left bare afterwards, the glorious bloom of 
the Oriental Poppy repajrs fully for its cultivation. I would suggest grow- 
ing perennial poppies with tall ferns, and when done blooming cut to the 
ground and sow or transplant Shirley poppies. It is easily raised from 
seed — ^though it does not transplant well — grows in any good soil, and 
when established is permanent After blooming it grows shabby and 
should be cut down. It is said that any portion of the strong root will 
devdop into a plant. I have not tried this mode of cultivation. Start 
seed veiy early, as the young plants are tender and often winter-kill the 
first season. Give a rich soil, full sim and water during the flowering 
season. 

Pysethrtjm (Ckrysanihemum coccineum; known also as Pyretkrum 
roseum). 3-4 ft. A very beautiful plant with much divided leaves and 
laige pale rose-pink flowers resembling the white Daisy in form, borne 
on long stems. If cut back after blooming will often flower again in the 
autmnn. There are many solferino and magenta shades to be avoided. 
Give any good soil. Propagated by seed and division of the root. 

Saponaria (5. ocymoides, var. splendens), i ft. A creeping plant 
bearing numerous panides of beautiful bright pink flowers resembling 
' the Catchfly. Give any good soil; is good as a border jJant, for bed- 
ding or rock work. Propagate by seed or division. 

SiDALCEA ICALVAEFLORA, var. Listen. 1-3 ft. An erect plant with 
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pak pink satiny fringed flowers 2-3 in. across, in terminal dusters. 
Give a deep ridi soil and sun. Propagate by seed or division. Blooms 
for two months. 

SoEME Shavta, see Catdifly. Autumn. 

Sun Rose (HdiatUkemum mutabiU), 6 in. A pleasing litde plant 
with eveigreen leaves and slighdy woody stems, bearing a profusion <^ 
pink flowers that open only in the bright sun. No value for cutting. 
Racemes are nodding before the flowers open, but erect themsdves. 
Give a hot dry soil, and propagate by seeds or cuttings in a sandy soil 
kept shaded. 

SwEBT-WiLLiAM (Dtontkus horboius, var. Pale Pink,), 1 ft. This 
variety b not so tall as some of the red ones, but it bears enormous heads 
of showy pink flowers. To propagate any given color, give the plant 
special attention to induce new growths at the root, whidi can be di- 
vided the following spring. For brilliant new colors sow fresh seed an- 
nually and sdect stodc when it blooms and transplant into its place ac- 
cording to color. 

TjjmcA (T. saxifraga). Sin. A dainty litde plant with small leaves^ 
slender diffuse stems and tiny open bdl-shaped jHnk flowers resembling 
the annual GjrpsophUa. Easily raised from seed, or increased by divi- 
sion of root. Give any good sofl. 

Thkift, see Armeria ptantaginea, 

Vaiekian, Jupitbr's Beard (Cenkantkus ruber, var. Pmk), 2 ft 
An erect plant with smooth deefdy-veined leaves and -dense terminal 
C3rmes of long-tubed flowers; also coral red and white varieties. For 
culture see Valerian, White Per., June. 

Verbascum (F. Blattaria). A pink variety, see F., Blue Per,, June. 

Verbena (F. motUana), i ft. A purplish-rose variety, of Verboia, 
said to be hardy, but does not survive the winter in my garden. I grow 
it as an annual whidi blooms in September. It makes a vigorous erect 
growth and is a free bkx>mer, but not to be relied iqx>n as hardy. 

JULY 

PINK SHRUBS 

Laurel. Mountain, (Kalmia loHfoka), 4 ft. A native evergreen 
shrub of great beauty with shining green leaves, arranged in a rosette 
beneath laige dusters of showy rose-ptnk flowers. It is difllcult to trans- 
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I^ant; for, in its native haunts, it grows among stones buried in the leaf 
mold of oak forests, and its roots run far and are hard to secure. It is 
well worth cultivating; needs deep ridi soil composed of three parts leaf 
mold and one part conunon loam; give partial shade. Can be propa- 
gated by seeds and cuttings. 

Lausel. Sheep {KaUmaangusHfolia), 2-3 ft. A low native variety 
with narrow leaves, slender erect growth, bearing a terminal head of deep 
pink flowers. Thrives in sun or shade, and in any sofl. 

Mbadow-Swext, tee Spirea salicifolia. 

Rhododendron. Great (J^. maximum). 6-10 ft. This species is 
also native in restricted localities, and the only one that is hardy with- 
out protection in my vicinity. It bears great eveigreen drooping leaves, 
and dusten of pale innk flowers with greenish throats. In its native 
place it grows in deep mold on shaded rocky ledges where water drips. 
Give a similar location if possible; prepare beds two feet deep, preparing 
the soil with chopped turf, rich compost, leaf mold and good garden 
loam mixed. The roots do not penetrate far, and the ground should be 
made porous; plant in spring; chalk or lime in the soil is very injurious 
to it 

Spduea, Common Meadow-Sweet {Spirea salicifolia). 3 ft. A 
native shrub making a bushy growth, with smooth serrated leaves and 
crowded panicles of pale pink flowers. It b sdf -sowing and also spreads 
from the root. Give any good soil and sun. It is a favorite diet of the 
rose-bug and should be carefully watched during June and July when 
trying to rid the garden of this pest. 

Sfisea (S. Japonica, known also as 5. caUosa, var. superba). 4-6 ft. 
Makes a very vigorous large bush, branches terminated by long pointed 
dusters of deep pink flowers. Much resembles S. salicifolia but is 
larger, handsomer and of deeper color. 

JULY 
PINK PERENNIALS 

Canna (C. Ehemanni [Crozy]), var. Mile. Berai and Salman Queen. 
Two pink varieties of thb tender perennial. For culture see Canna, 
White Per., July. 

Cantesboey Bell (Campanula medium in single and douUe va- 
rieties; also C. var. calycanlhema, Cup and Saucer varie^}. This de- 
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lightful plant oomes in lovely tones of pale rose pink and shell {Hnk. For 
colture see C. Bells, White Per., July. 

Centauxy, see Sabbatia. 

CHELONE,TusTLEH£AD(C.L>oiii). aft A plant allied to the Pent- 
stemon, stem mudi-branched, bearing terminal dusters of purpUsh-pink 
flowers with lower lip bearded. Give a light rich soil. Propagate by 
seeds, cuttings and division of the root if done in August or September. 
If divided in spring the plants sufifer. 

CoRONiLLA, see Crown Vetch. 

Crown Vetch {CoraniUa varia). i) ft. A hardy herb with smooth 
pinnate leaves, purplish-pink flowers borne in dusters of 16-20 in the 
axils of the leaves. Pinch in the i^ants to induce a bushy growth. Give 
a rich soil of mixed loam, leaf mold and manure. Propagate by suckers 
from roots, or seeds planted as soon as ripe. Choice. 

Gesasdia. Hybrid variety probably derived from G. <msi/a^. Said 
to be a half hardy perennial, but it survives the winter with me; leaves 
narrow, light green, stem much-brandied, large tubular rose-coloied 
flowers li in. long. Give a sheltered position in light ridi soil Native 
Gerardias are difficult to transplant for they depend upon a certain 
parasitic growth only found in pine barrens. Propagated best therefore 
by seeds. 

Hollyhock (AUhea rosea). 4-8 ft Single and semi-double varie- 
ties. From a litde paper of seeds of single pink hollyhock given me sev- 
eral years ago I have raised innumeraUe varieties in pink and cardinal 
red. The most beautiful was a pure shell pink, large and single with a 
litde tuft of curled abortive petals about the center. For culture see 
Hdlyhodc, White Per., Aug. 

DiCTAMNXTS, Fraxinella (DicUuimus albus, var. rosea), A pink vari- 
ety not as pretty as the white. See White Per., July. 

Isis. Japanese (/. lavigala [I. Kampferi\ var. Dick WM), A rose 
variety with a yellow band at the base of petab. 

Isis (/. var. Mrs, D. E, Richardson), Double rose shading to white, 
with white center. For culture see Iris. Jap. White Per., July. 

Mallow. Tall (Malva sylvestris). 2) ft. A brandling herb bearing* 
sharjdy divided leaves and racemes of sing^ and diistered pale pink 
flowers 2 in. across. Very showy. Propagated easily from seed. 
Thrives in any soil or situation; often escapes to the roadsides. 

Mallow. HoUyhodc (Malva akea). Said to grow 3 ft., but mine 
grows eight feet unless pinched back two or three times each season. It 
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makes a tremendous bushy growth in rich soil; leaves much divided, 
scattered flowers [Hnk i in. across. Propagated by seeds and division 
of the root Of small beauty and almost impossible to uproot 

Maixow. Mttsk (Malva moschata). 3 ft. A beautiful variety with 
pale roee-coloied flowers having a faint musk odor. For descrip- 
tion and culture see Mallow, Musk, White Per., July also a white 
variety. 

MnxoiL. Rosy (AchiUea tmUefolittm roseum), 1-3 ft A variety 
little known here but much prized in English gardens. Foliage much di- 
vided and fern-like; flowers borne on tall stems in flat heads of a deep 
rose color. Will thrive in any soil or situation and is propagated by seed 
or division of the root. July to Oct. In warmer climates from May to 
Oct 

OsEi>iESTl?iJiKr{PhysosUgiaVirgimafki), ah. Ahready described 
under Blue Per. as a rosy lilac, but at times it is almost a pure pale pink. 
For culture see Obedient Plant, White Per., July. 

Ononis sotundifoiia, see Rest Harrow. 

Pea. Perennial (Lathyrus laHf(dius, var. Pink Beauty). 5 ft A 
most desirable and vigorous plant, little cultivated in this country, but 
has several choice varieties white, white and pale pink, deep rose pink 
and red. Propagated by seeds which are self-sowing, or by careful di- 
vision of the root in Spring. Bk)oms all summer. For cultivation see 
Pea. Per. White Per., July. 

Pentstemon (P. campanulaHis, var. roseus). 1-2 ft. This plant 
varies in cultivation from reddish purple to rose color and bears showy- 
lipped flowers in a one-sided cluster. While not difficult to cultivate, 
the Pentstemon suffers from wet more than cold during winter, and it 
should be planted in a well-drained location in a mixture of sand and 
ridi loam. Propagated by seeds, cuttings or division of the root. 

Physostegia, see Obedient Plant. 

Queen of the Praisie (Spina lobaia; known also as 5. vmuisia 
and Uhnaria rubra venmsta). 2-5 ft One of our most beautiful 
perennials. Bears enormous pinnate leaves and a loose branching pan- 
ide of pink flowers. It spreads readily tom the root if given a deep 
ridi soil, and is most effective when grown in masses. I once made the 
mistake of cutting away some of the coarse foliage in the spring to make 
room for other perennials, and in doing so cut the leaves from which 
spring the flower stalks, and thereby lost almost the entire bloom for 
that season. All the Spireas grow best in moist soil and present a poor 
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stunted appearance if given soU that b dry or gravelly. Propagate by 
division of root in early spring. 

Rest Haskow (Onotds rotundifolia). i-a ft. A veiy handsome and 
desirable jJant making a somewhat bushy growth, and bears three- 
flowered dusters of pink pea-shaped flowers. Give a mixed soil of rich 
loam and sand. Propagate by seed and division of root. 

Sabbaxia. Centaury (Sabbaiia chloroides, known also as S. camfes- 
Uris). I ft. A biennial resembling the annual Agrostemma codi-rosa. 
Stems brandied and one-flowered; flowers bright pink, veiy handsome 
x}-2 in. across; most of the Sabbatias grow naturally along sandy ponds 
and in low wet ground along the coast; this one prefers dry light scmI. 
Sow seeds either in spring or autumn. I have never been able to raise 
this plant though I have tried for many seasons, and as it is only a 
biennial at best, I contait myself with A. adi-rasa. 

AUGUST 
PINK SHRUBS 

Steeplebush, Hakdhack (Spina tamenlosa), 2-3 ft. A native va- 
riety with small serrate leaves, hoaiy beneath, and tiuning a beautiful 
orange and red in the autumn. The deep pink flowers are borne in a 
dense pointed panide. Worthy of cultivation, for it comes when most 
shrubs are past their bloom and the flame-o^ored foliage is as lovely 
as a flower in late autumn. 

Tamasisk. Late Flowering (Tamarix Indica), 6-8 ft. This later 
variety of Tamarisk must have spedal treatment, as it blooms on the 
wood of the same season's growth, so must be cut bade dosely in late 
autumn or early spring, when it will send forth long slider branches 
with soft fine foliage and a profusion of pink flowers through August 
and September. In foliage and blossom this variety and T, Mranda 
are alike, though each requires a different treatment. If T, Indica is not 
cut bade it makes another growth of 6-8 ft., leaving the long bare st^ns 
of the old wood at the end of whidi begins the new growth. Both 
varieties may be grown by the sea shore, and are not affected by 
wind or salt spray unless in excess. See T, tetramda. Pink Shrubs^ 
June. 
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PINK PERENNIALS 

BouNCiNO Bet, Soapwort (Saponaria officinalis). 3 ft. A plant 
once cultivated but dow laigely run wild in New England. When wild 
the bloom is rather a dirty white, but under cultivation it bears dusters 
of laige pale rose-pink douMe flowers. Its deep red fleshy rootstocks 
run badly and it should not be planted where it can interfere with other 
l^ants. Give any good soil and a sunny location. It repays well for 
good care, and b veiy effective {Wanted with lilac Peony Poppies. 

Canna. a later variety, Paul Marquanl^ blooms in August; salmon 
cdor. For culture, see Canna, White Per., July. 

CsAPE Mystle (LagerstroBmia Indica), 2-4 ft. A shrub with 
smooth shining leaves, deep red stems and panicles of showy rose-pink 
or flesh-cdored flowers, remarkable for the crisped petals and silky 
tufted stamens. Hardy only as far north as Washington. I brought 
mine from Florida and keep it in a large tub, wintering it in the cellar, 
and it thrives well. Turns a brilliant red in autumn. 

Cyclaicbm. Autmnn-flowering, Sowbread (C. Europaum). A hardy 
form of Cydamen with a tuberous root, thick heart-shaped leaves 
marked with crimson and violet beneath, and bright rose-colored very 
6:agrant flowers. It requires an open aiiy situation and a ridi soil of 
mixed loam, manure, sand and leaf mold. Bears seeds fredy and can 
be thus propagated. 

Dahua (Z>. variabilis, var. Nymphea and A. D. Uvom), 5 ft. Both 
pure pink varieties of great beauty. While not hardy perenniab the 
roots may be stored with other tuberous rooted plants, and be planted 
out in May. For culture, see D. White Per., September. 

EiTPATOKiuif, Joe-Pye Wesd (£. pwrpweum), 3-8 ft. Downy 
leaves large and borne in a whorl. Large purplish-rose flowers in 
corymbs from 5-9 flowered. A native to low wet grounds and salt 
marshes. Should be given a moist rich soil and sun. 

Gladiolus (G. var. ChUdsH and Lemoine), In beautiful toots of 
pale and deeper pink with lavender stamens. See G. White Per., Au- 
gust. 

HiBiscns. Rose Mallow (H, moscheutos, var. roseus). 3-4 ft. A 
handsome pink variety with large pink flowers from 4-6 in. broad with 
or without a daric center. For culture, see Hibiscus, White Per., August 
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Lily (LUium, var. fvlgens [L, BalemamiJ). 2 ft. A vigorous varied 
with reddish-salmon flowers resembling the Flava Lily in form. Of 
peculiarly trying color unless well separated bom others by white, as it 
harmonizes with nothing. 

Lily (JMium Japonicum, var. roseum [L, KrammJ), This lily 
varies frcHn pure white to a deeper reddish pink. It is difficult to retain 
as the bulb rots if water gets into it. The Japanese plant this vari^ 
on its side, surrounding it with sand; thus the scales shed water and 
prevents water from entering the center of the bulb. 

Lily (LiUum speciasum, var. roseum). 2-3 ft. A beautiful (Miik 
variety of this dioice fragrant lily. Is sometimes ahnost white or pak 
(nnk with carmine spots; blooms until late frosts. For culture, see L. 
speciosum, White Per., August. 

MoNTBSETiA (TriiofUa Poisii, var. rosea, known also as MofUbreUa 
Potsii). 2 ft. A deep salmon-^nnk variety of this autimm flowering 
plant. For culture, see Montbretia, Yellow Per., September. 

Phlox. Perennial (P. pamculata, var. Athis). A salmon-pink 
varie^. 

Phlox (P., var. Margaret Slack), A bright [mik variety. For cul< 
ture, see Phlox, White Per., August. 

Sedum. Showy (Sedum spectabUe), 2 ft. Thick succulent plant 
with pale glaucus leaves and large branching flat-topped heads of [xnk 
flowers. All Sedums flourish natively among stones, so that an open 
loamy soil and a few loose stones furnish a favorable condition for it; 
blooms until frost. 

Sedum (5. stohniferum). i) ft. A pink species from Asia Minor. 
Flowers } in. across in terminal dusters on a reddish stem. 

SEPTEMBER 
PINK SHRUBS 

Lespbdeza Sieboldi, a (nnk variety, see Lespedeza, Blue Shrubs, 
September. 

Polyoonum BALDSCHnANiCTTM. 20 ft. A woody dimber with pab 
green leaves, flowers rose color in terminal and axillary dusters. A 
very beautiful spedes. Give ^milar culture to P. mulHfiorum, White 
Shrubs, September. 

Rose Mallow, Rose of Sharon, Shrubby Alxhea (Hibiscus 
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Syriacus). 10-12 ft. A straggling bush that needs the pruning knife 
to keep it in shape. Flowers very laige in white, pink, red, and purple, 
or rather a raw magenta. In proper color a very beautiful shrub. 
Give a deep rich soil, sheltered position and mulch about the root as it 
is not always hardy in the far North. 

SEPTEMBER 
PINK PERENNIALS 

Anemone (A. Japomca, var. deganUssitna and Mani Rose). 3-3 ft 
Two very beautiful pink varieties of this charming flower. They should 
have a well-drained location, whidi may be secured by digging a deep 
bed, with six inches of loose stones or broken rock at the bottom, then 
cover with eight inches of rich loam in which the roots are planted with 
sand about them, two inches deep with the bud-end up, then over the 
loam place three inches of cow manure, raking it smooth. Plant veiy 
early and water once or twice a day until they flower. This method of 
culture is said to produce plants of extraordinary vigor and enormous 
flowers. Do not let any manure come within two indies of the roots. 
See A. White Per., September. 

Aster. New England (A, Ncva-An^HtB^ var. rosed), a ft A rose- 
colored variety of a native aster of great beauty under cultivatioa. 
Spreads at the root 

BoLTONiA (B. kgvigata). 4 ft. A laige rose-colored variety of a 
plant resembling the Aster, bearing laige much-branched terminal heads 
of small rayed flowers; also a lavender variety, B. laHsqmma, For cul- 
ture, see B, asieroides. White Per., September. 

Chrysanthemum. Pompon (C. Indicum, var. rosemm), 3 ft. A 
very hardy form of C. with handsome foliage that turns a rich sap green 
and purfdish red underneath and bears terminal clusters of old-rose- 
colored flowers. The general advice is to nip off the tips of stems in 
July or August to induce branching and more bloom; but it also retards 
the bloom somewhat, and where frosts come early and cut down a 
plant before it is in perfection of bloom, it may be better to let the plant 
develop naturally, depending upon a rich moist soil and fuH sun to de- 
velop fine Uooms. Cheese-doth covering is sufficient to protect the 
plants from the early light frosts. Propagate by sudcers, division of the 
root in spring and by cuttings. See Yellow and Red Per., October. 
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Chrysamthbicum. Laige-Flowered (C. sinense). 2-4 ft This is 
the parent of the modem laige-flowered hybrid varieties. The heads aie 
mudh laiger than fonneriy, Uie leaves thidcer and less sharjdy cut This 
like C. Indicmm comes in yellow and white varieties as well as pink. 
Both are hardy and the culture the same. Cuttings, if well rooted, will 
bloom the same year. They do well to be shifted about from time to 
time and if pot grown the tops may be cut back. Changing to a pot 
but little laiger hom time to time will increase the size of Uoool Reset 
in spring. 

juhe 
pink annuals 

Candytuft (Jheris umbdkia^ var. Queen of Italy and Dwarf Rose). 
6 in. Two (nnk varieties of this free-blooming and eariy annual If 
seeds are sown in autumn, plants bloom in June. Self-sowing. For cul- 
ture see Candytuft, White An., June. 

Clabkta (C degans pi. fi,), aft. Single and double v^eties in shdl 
{nnk. The double variety resembles the sprays of Flowering Almond, 
and are beauti^al for cutting. For culture see Clarkia, White An., June. 

Mokning-Glory (Ipomea ptsfpurea^ var. Pale pink). A vari^ 
with delicate pink flowers of great beau^. For culture see Moining- 
Glory, White An., June. 

JULY 
PINK ANNUALS 

Abronia, Sand Verbena (A. umbdlaia grandiflara). x ft. A plant 
of prostrate habit, fleshy leaves, bearing dense terminal dusters of rosy 
pink flowers resembling the Verbena. As a greenhouse plant it is peren- 
nial, blooming in May. For culture see Abronia, White An^ July. Abo 
a yellow variety. 

AcatosTEMMA, Rose Campion— a spedes of Lydinis, but its genoic 
name A. is one most used; known also as A. ctdl-rosa (Rose of Heaven). 
i}ft A plant resembling a Pink in fofiage and bearing terminal flowers 
of rose pink that are effective grown in masses. For culture see Agro- 
stemma, White An., July. Abo b, red vBi.ViscariacardinaUstakd 9, htat 
one. V. amdea ocadaUi. 

Aster China (CaUsUphus Chinensis). x-4 ft Many hybrid vaii- 
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eties in flesh pink, pale and deep rose, shell pink and cerise tones. For 
culture see Aster, White An., July. 

Australian Star Flower (Cephalipierum DrummondU), i ft. A 
hardy annual recently brought to notice by Luther Burbank; bears dus- 
ters of fragrant star-shaped flowers ranging from light pink to orimaon 
that retain form and color when cut; an everlasting. Give any good rich 
soil and sunny location. 

Balsam {ImpaHet%s balsaminea, var. Perfection pink), i-i) ft. A 
very double pink variety resembling small roses. For culture see B. 
White An., July. 

BuTTBRFLY Flower, See Schizanthus. 

Catchfly (Silene pendM). i ft. A fdant of prostrate habit with 
reddish stems and caljrz, with rose-pink flowers borne in the greatest pro- 
fusion during the entire season. Self-sowing. Give any good soil and sun. 

Catchfly {SUene^ var. Double). 6 in. A more dwarf variety with 
double pink flowers. 

Catchfly (S. compactaf pi. fi.) makes a very low bushy green growth 
from which rise dose heads of double pale pink flowers of great beauty. 
It is very hardy and I believe, in a shdtered wann spot, might prove a 
perennial. 

Celosia, Feathered Cockscomb ( C spicata). 2 ft. Bears pyr- 
amidal spikes of rosy blo(»n, the lower part turning a sflvery white. For 
culture see Cdosia, White An., Aug. 

Cephalzptbrum, see Australian Star Flower. 

Centaurea, see Corn-flower. 

Centranthus. a shell pink annual variety with dusters of slender 
tubular flowers. For culture see Centranthus, White An., July. 

Cockscomb, see Cdosia. 

Corn-flower {Cenlaurea cyanus, var. roseus), 2 ft. A variety bear- 
ing rose-pink flowers as beautiful in their way as the Uue Corn-flower. 
For ctdture see Corn-flower, White An., July. 

Cosmos (C. bipinnaluSf var. Early Hybrid Pink), 3 ft. A variety 
with light rose-pink flowers diat proves very useful in pink beds during 
the summer when so many jmik perennials have ceased to bloom. See 
Cosmos, White An., July. 

Delphinium, see Larkspur. 

EscHSCHOLTZiA (£. CaUfomica^ var. cofmimet^. i ft. A dwarf va- 
riety of soft yellowish pink of great delicacy and beauty. For culture 1 
Esdischoltzia, White An., July. 
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FEUZUAiGiliadiafUhaides), 3-6 in. A low showy littk plant suitable 
for borders, with narrow leaves, and jmik flowers with a darker thixMit 
Give a rich light soil. 

Gillyflower, see Stock. 

GoDETiA, Satin Flower (G. anuena, var. Rosamond), i ft A shdl- 
pink variety with a crimson spot at the base of each petal. . For cultuie 
see Godetia, White An., July. 

Larkspur (Ddphimum Ajacis^ var. Newport Rose), i ft.-i8 in. A 
soft rose-jmik branching variety; give room to grow. Culture given un- 
der Larkspur, White An., July. July to Oct 

Lavatera (L. trimestris, var. rosea). 3 ft A bushy plant with abun- 
dant foliage and very lovely open funnel-shaped flowers of shell pink three 
inches across, throat and corolla veined with carmine. One of our most 
beautiful annuab. Give a rich light soil, sun and water. Keep the seed- 
vessels picked off. July to Oct. 

Lupine {Lupinus^ var. Farquhar's Pink Annual) . 2-3 ft A vtry de- 
niable variety in pale pink with a deeper reddish spur, branching in 
habit and each branch bears long spikes of flowers until late froGts. 
Give a rich light deep soil, sun and water. Sow seed where the jdants 
are to grow. July to Oct 

Malope. Thiee-lobed (M. irifida, cultivated under the name of M. 
grandiflora). 3 ft. A pink annual form of Mallow bearing pale pink 
funnel-shaped flowers of satiny texture with green throat. Sow seed 
eaily in a sandy loam and sunny location. Flowers are solitaiy and 
borne on slender drooping stems. July to Oct 

Nasturtium (Tropttolum majus^ var. xnm Moitke). 6-zo ft A dark 
rose-colored variety. 

Nasturtium (T. minus, var. Peach Blossom), i ft. A dwarf fonn in 
a soft pink tone. For culture see Nasturtium, White An., July. 

Poppy. Anne Hathaway (Papaver sommferum, var. paomeBfiorum). 
3 ft. An English strain fn»n Anne Hathaway's garden in Shotteiy. 
Pale glaucus leaves and very large peony-shaped flowers of rose and 
shell pink, the outer petals or collar laige and smooth, the inner ones are 
small, curled and twisted. A most beautiful variety and quite unlike our 
Peony Poppies that have the center petals cut or fringed. Thrives in 
any good soil, full sim, if the ground is kept cultivated. Rows of them in 
a vegetaUe garden add a graceful touch to utility. 

Poppy. Peony (Papaver somniferum, var. paonuBflorum), 3 ft 
G>me8 in all tones of pale flesh pink, rose and shell pink and old rose 
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with fringed petab abae, and with fringed center and smooth outside 
petals. Bears from 5-6 blossoms that remain in bloom several days. 
More showy but less permanent bloomers than the Shiriey Poppy. 

Poppy. Shirley (Pa^ov^r jRAomu, var. Shirley), aft A variety with 
branching stems and leaves resembling the tomato plant; bears from 5- 
100 Uossoms. I have been growing double Shirleys which are evident 
crosses between the Shiriey and Peony Poppy. For general culture see 
Poppy, White An., July. 

Phlox (P. Drummondii^ var. grandifiora), 3 ft Varieties in many 
tones of pink; also a fringed pink form. For culture see Phlox, White 
An., July. 

Rhodanthe (Hdipterum Manglesii, var. pi. fi). r ft. An erect 
much-branching plant with glaucus clasping leaves and pink everlasting 
flowers with several rows of rayed petab overiapping each other; very 
attractive. Sow seeds in April in a rich soil and sunny location. For 
further culture see Rhodanthe, White An., July. 

Salfiglogsis (5. var. Rose), A pink golden-veined variety of great 
beauty. For culture see Salpiglossis, White An., July. 

Saponasia, Soafwost (5. Calibrica). i ft. A low prostrate annual 
variety with reddish stems bearing a quantity of small rose-pink salver- 
shaped flowers. An excellent plant for border or where a mass of color is 
desired. Give any good soil and suimy location. 

ScmzANTHUS, BuTTBRFLY Flowek (5*. Wisdonetuis), 2 ft A pale 
rose-^nnk form with part of the corolla spotted with red or purj^ Sow 
seed early in Spring or autumn; for house plants sow seed in August in 
rich soil. Self-sowing. For culture see S. White An., July. 

SwEET-WnxiAM Catchfly (Silene Armeria). i ft. A bri^t pink 
variety already described under Silene Armeria^ White An., Juty. 

Stock (MaUhiola anmua). i ft. Many hybrid varieties in tones of 
shell and rose pink; see Stock, White An., July. 

Sweet-Pea (Lathyrus odoratfus^ var. Kaihenne Tracy ^ Gladys Unwin, 
Lovdy, Prima Donna). 4-6 ft. All of them beautiful pink varieties of 
this delightful flower. 

Tridax (r. hicdlar rosea), i ft.-i8 in. An erect i^ant bearing daisy- 
formed pink-rayed flowers shading to yellow toward the center. A plant 
little known, but of value where a pure pink color is to be maintained 
during the hot dry summer months. Give a good rich soil, sun and the 
usual cultivation. July to Oct. 

Verbena (F.<0t<croiie^— many hybrid varieties). Among them If am- 
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moih Pink is one of the best To get good results from Veibents th^ 
should be p^;ged down so that the prostrate stems many send out root- 
lets at every jomt By nip^Hng off the tips of the branches they wfll 
spread and cover the ground with Uoom. Give a ridi soil and moisture. 
They make excellent house plants by cutting back blooming plants and 
taking them indoors before heavy frosts. July to Oct See other 



AUGUST 
PINK ANNUALS 

Agexatum, Mist Flower (A. amyzoides, var. LasseauxU). 2-3 ft 
An erect branching i^ant bearing many dusters of small pink finely- 
fringed flowers. If seed is sown in autumn it will bloom early in 
July. Self -sowing. Many Uue varieties. For culture see White Aiu, 
July. 

Laskspuk (Ddph imum Ajacis, var. Dwarf Branching, i ft A 
rather late variety that brandies fredy and continues to bloom until late 
autumn. For culture see Larkspur, White An., July. 

Palifoxia (PdypUris Hookenama), 2 ft Plant very bushy and 
bears loose dusters of rosy (nnk flowers resembling daisies. Self-sowing. 
Give any good sdL August to Oct. 

Paiava (P. fiexuosa). 6-10 in. A member of the Malva family with 
solitary (nnk flowers having bri^ red anthers and red at the base of 
each petal. Give any good sdL 

Pentstbicon (P. campamdatHs), x-a ft A perennial Uooming the 
first season, and may be treated as an annual. For descriptioQ and cul- 
ture see P. campamdatus^ Pink Per., July. 

Peeiwinklb or Vinca {yinca mmor), x ft An erect plant with 
glossy green leaves and terminal pink flowers. For description and cul- 
ture see Vinca, White An., Aug. Also Blue An., Aug. 

Petunia (P. viciacea). Many hybrid forms in pink, douUe and 
fringed. See Petunia, White An., Aug. 

SCABI0T78. Sweet (5. airopurpurea, var. girm9diflara). a ft A lovdy 
tone of flesh pink, also pale rose pink. See Scabious White An., Aug. 

Vinca, see Periwinkle. 

Zinnia (Z. degans). Hybrid varieties in pink, single and double, also 
a curled and crested variety. See Zinnia, White An., Aug. 
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SEPTEMBER 
PINK ANNUALS 

Cosmos (CMfmnaius,yni.Mamm4fth Pink). 4-6 ft A late variety 
in rose pak that wOl scarcely bloom before frost unless in a very shel- 
tered position, but worth growing because of its beautiful fine-cut foliage. 
See Cosmos, White An., Sept 



RED FLOWERS 
APRIL 

RED SHRUBS— None 
APRIL 

RED PERENNIALS 

AuBSETiAy see False Watercress. 

False Watescress (AubreHa deUoides^ var. LekhUmii), 6-19 in. 
A hardy eveiigreen trailer bearing few-flowered racemes of rosy carmine 
flowers. Plants make a dense growth and can be layered, covering 
branches with sand and leaf mold, and will establish themselves l^ 
spring. After flowering the plant may be divided. Transplant in au- 
tumn. Propagate also by seeds and cuttings; give a deep ridi soiL 

KAT 

RED SHRUBS 

Peach. Japanese (Prunus PerskOf var. sa$$gmtiea pima). 3-^ ft 
One of our most beautiful introductions from Japan, bearing blood red 
douMe flowers of great delicacy and beauty. Also a pink and a white 
variety. For description and culture see Peadi. Japanese, Pink Shrubs, 
May. 

QuiNCB. Japan (Cydoma Japomca). Also known as Pyrus Japtm- 
tea. 4-6 ft. A beautiful and well-known shrub with l^ht scariet 
flowers produced for a long season. It can either be treated as a bush on 
the open lawn, or can be trained against a wall, or grown as a hedge. 
Also it can be pruned to a single standard with long upper brandies. It 
can be grafted on a Pear, Hawthorn or common Quince. Layers are 
obtained by cutting down the old stock and when the young growth is 
firm enough can be bent down; or the old stock can be cut down and 
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ooveied with son, which will cause the old growth to rot and the young 
shoots to spring up at the base which can be detached by the autumn of 
the following year. It can also be increased by sudcers and cuttings. 
The Pear grafted on a Quince increases its productiveness. Give a deep 
rich soQ and any situation not too exposed. It is subject to San J096 
scale. 

Rkdbud, Judas Tbee (Cercis Canadensis). 10-40 ft Handsome 
leaves that open at the same time that the brilliant red or rose colored 
flowers expand, making a beautiful tree. 

Rkdbijd (C. Chmensis, or C Japomca). ^xa ft. A bushy grower 
with glossy leaves and laiger and handsomer flowers that make a flame 
of color. Said not to be quite hardy far North; otherwise a more de- 
sirable species. 

KAT 

RED PERENNIALS 

AQXTiuoiAy see Columbine. 

Columbine. Rock (AquUegia Canadensis). 2 ft. A native variety 
in scariet and yellow that thrives in any rich moist soil. It grows na- 
tively on wet ledges or near rocks 

CoLxniBDXE(A.vtdgariSfVdii,rosea), 2 ft A variety of the common 
garden Columbine in rich tones of dd red. 

Columbine (A. Skinnen). 1-3 ft. A greenish orange with bright 
red qHirs. 

For culture see Cdumlune, White Per., May. 

Hyacinth {Hyadnikus orienkiHs, var. GaHbaldif H, var. Lord Ma- 
caniay and H, var. Roi des Beiges), All red varieties. For culture see 
Hyadnth, White Per., May. 

Lychnis. Scarlet, Maltese Cross (L. Chakedonica). 2 ft. Uke all 
the Lychnis family it b a tall rather weedy coarse plant with very dense 
flat-topped terminal dusters of brilliant scarlet flowers. Self-sowing. 
For culture see Lychnis, White Per., May. 

Tuup (TnUpa snavolens, var. Artus [single]); CochemUe (double), 
varietleainpttrered. For culture see Tulip, White Per., May. 
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JUHE 

RED SHRUBS 

Calycanthus FL0SIDT7S, See Sweet-scented Shrub. 

Honxysik:kle. Scariet or Trumpet; also known as Woodbine 
(Lomcera sempervirens). 4-8 ft. An eveigreen twining variety that is 
late in dropping its leaves in the North. It blooms throughout the en- 
tire season in dusters of brilliant scarlet tubular flowers, and though it 
has no fragrance is the most desirable and the handsomest (^ cultivated 
Honeysnddes. If heavily pruned kx^ almost like a bush against a 
wall. For culture, see Honeysuckle Shrubs, July. 

Rose. Crimson Rambler. A comparatively new hybrid dimbing 
rose that has become a general favorite. It makes a vigorous growth and 
bears many dose dusters of deep red flowers less than a in. across. 
While it is hardy it thrives best in northern latitudes when trained against 
a south wall or given a sheltered position. 

Rose. Anne de Diesbach. Hybrid Perpetual of vigorous i4>ri^ 
growth with large fragrant carmine red blooms. Flowers again in the 
autumn if givra a midsummer pruning. 

Rose. Camille De Rohan. A hybrid Perpetual of vigorous growdi 
and good foliage; blooms fredy with deep vdvety crimscm fragrant 
flowers. Does best in cool weather and is liable to bum in the sun, and 
should be given a shdtered position away from the hot afternoon sua. 
Said to be the best of all the dark roses. 

Rose. Jacqueminot A Hybrid China of long-established c»cdlepce 
with large rich deep red fragrant Uooms. One <^ the most satisfactory 
roses grown. 

Robe RxjoosA (Rosa rugosambra). A hardy varkty making a spread- 
ing vigorous growth with glossy foliage. A free and continuous bloomer 
in both single and double varieties. The growth is rather large for an 
ordinary rose bed, as it sometimes attains 4-5 ft. in a single season and 
also si»eads badly at the root. 

Rose. Lancaster or Semi-douUe Red or Red Garden Roae. There 
is no local name for this survival of former days, which we find running 
wild about the dd abando n ed house sites in our n^^borhood. But I 
am led to bdieve it is a form of the old Damask rose brought originally 
from Persia and adopted by the English House of I»ancaster as its em- 
blem; until it is disproved I shall call it the Lancaster rose. Under cul- 
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tivation it attains a height of 2-3 ft., has rather rough foliage, few spines 
and often bears 40 blooms on a single plant. It looks as if it might be the 
parent of the American Beauty Rose which it much resembles when in 
bud, but when open is a brilliant crimson shading to a lighter center, is 
semi-double and has a thick duster of golden yellow stamens. It has a 
dean spicy fragrance, is free from disease, is perfectly hardy, and 
blooms but once, for about three weeks, beginning late in June. It 
spreads from the root Prune severely in late autumn or early spring. 
Subject to the green slug. 

Ross. Ulrich Brunner. A Hybrid Perpetual with bright cherry red 
blooms of large size and firm petals; not subject to disease. It blooms 
early and continuously. 

Rose. Dwarf Wild (Rosa lucida). A native rose brought from the 
coast of New Hampshire where the bloom is crimson, but in the moun- 
tains it has become a deep rose color. 5-5 ft. Has small thick shining 
leaves which turn a handsome orange red in autumn and flowers are 
solitary or few in a duster. It is perfecdy hardy and spreads from the 
root, and bears handsome fruit. 

Sweet-scented Shrub (Cdycanthus floridus), 5-5 ft. A hardy 
shrub with spreading branches, the wood and roots smelling strongly of 
camphor, the blossoms, of deep purplish red, two inches across, are borne 
either in axOs of the leaves or solitary; leaves are soft and downy. Prop- 
agate by seeds sown in cold frames as soon as ripe, or by layering the 
branches in sununer. Give a deep rich soO, moisture and a sunny loca- 
tion. 

Weioeua (DierviUa, var. Othdlo; D, var. Plonbunda and D. var. 
Ahd Carriere). All red varieties. For culture see Wdgelia, White 
Shrubs, June. 

JUUE 
RED PERENNIALS 

Ckown Imfexial {FrUiUofia imperialism var. Crown on Crown). 1-2 
ft. A bulbous-rooted plant with red flowers, hanging in whorls above 
eadi other in a sort of umbd beneath the terminal tuft or crown of leaves. 
Any good garden soil is suitable, but sandy loam is preferable. It takes 
from four to six years to flower if raised from seed and is best propagated 
by offsets which may be set out separatdy. The plant does, not require 
lifting oftener than every three or four years. 
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FiSE PiNKy Indian Pink (SUene Vtrginica). 1-3 ft Bears loose 
cymes of deep crimson flowers borne on slender stems. Give a lig^t 
loamy soil. Propagate by seeds, cutting and divmon of the root 

Foxglove {Digitalis purpurea), 4 ft The common variety of pur- 
plish red, not so choice as the pink or the white varieties already luuned* 
See Foxglove, White Per., June. 

FsmLLASiA, see Crown Imperial 

Hawkbit, Fall dandeuon {LeotUodan a uiumna k) . ift. A spread- 
ing plant that forms tufts of haiiy leaves and sends up many tall stems 
bearing terminal clusters of orange-red flowers resemUing the Dande- 
lion. Any good sdl. Propagate by seed or sudcers. 

Lily. Dahurian (L. davuricmn.) 2-3 ft. A vigorous variety with 
green stems, sessile leaves and erect deep scarlet-red flowers from 3-5 in. 
across, borne in terminal dusters. For culture see lily, White Per., 
June. 

Lily. Native Red (LUiwn Canadmse, var. tubruni). a ft A native 
wild Lily of slender growth with whorled leaves, bearing a terminal 
duster of orange-red or red flowers. It is found in moist meadows and 
at the edge of woods and ^uld have similar conditions. Give the usual 
culture required by Lilies. 

Lychnis. Mullein (L. coronaria; known also as Agroslemma corth 
naria,yBi.atrosangiiinea), aft. A vigorous variety with whitish wooUy 
leaves and brilliant dark crimson flowers borne in branching terminal 
dusters, opening a few at a time for a long season. It is sdf sowing. 
For culture see Lychnis, Pink Per., June. 

Pbony {Paoma officinalis^ var. Agida [eariy]; P. var. ed$ilis [late]; 
P. var. rubra superba, latest of all). These are pure red types of Peony. 
For culture see Peony, White Per., June. 

Pink. Indian, see Fire Pink. 

Pink. Carnation (Dianihus caryoph^vs, var. Grenadin ScaHef). 
a ft A hardy form of red Carnation that requires a little protection in 
winter. See Pink. Carnation, White Per., June. 

Pink. Chinese (Dianthus Chkimsis^ var. HeddewigH; known also 
as D. Heddewigii, var. alroptsrpureum), a ft A biennial form bloom- 
ing late in July the first season from seed, but in June the second year. 
Has large deep red flowers resembling Carnations, but has no fragrance. 
If in a dry shdtered spot may be kept for several 3rears. For culture see 
Pink. Chinese, White Per., June. 

Poppy. Oriental iPapaveroriciUalis,YSii.Parkma§m). 3 ft A truly 
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splendid plant with deeply indaed foliage one foot long and laige brilliant 
red flowers with a dark spot at the base of each petal, the bloom bdng 
often frcMn 7-9 in. across. A plant bears from three to five blooms 
opening in succession. For culture see Poppy, Oriental, Pink Per., 
June. 

PoiENTnxA (P. NapalensiSf Tar. Man). 3 ft. A plant with grayish- 
green foliage resemUing the leaves of the Strawberry; flowers of cbep red 
xi in. across. For culture see Potentilla, White Per., June. 

SAPOVASiA^SoAPWOJ(T(S,ocymoides,yzi,spleftdens). 6 in. A creep- 
ing, much-branched hairy variety with red or pink flowers and purplish 
calyx. Will grow in any good soil and is well suited to rock work. Prop- 
agate by seeds or division of root 

SnxMX Shapta, Autumn Catchfly, a brick red variety xa in. high; see 
Catchfly. Autumn Pink per., June. 

Swix:t'WiLUAu{Dianih$tsbarbahts). aft. There are pure cardinal 
red varieties of this old favorite, which cannot be procured with any 
assurance from seed because of cross-fertilization by insects; but the 
strain is likely to appear in any collection, and may be perpetuated ac- 
cording to culture given under Sweet-william, White Per., June. 

Vaixrian. Red (CefUrantkus ruber), 2 ft. A lovely ooral-red va- 
riety of this delicate flower that blooms in terminal clusters and are of 
slender tubular form. For culture see Valerian, White Per., June. 

JULY 
RED SHRXJBS 

Raspbxsky. Purple-flowered, Bramble {Rubrus odariUus). 3-5 ft 
erroneously called Mulberry. An ornamental shrub with leaves resem- 
bling the Maj^e and showy fragrant purjdish rose-colored flowers i-a in. 
across, produced all summer; fruit red and flat. All the Brambles are 
short lived, though hardy, the stem dying down the second year like the 
conunon Raspberry. They send out suckers and are thus propagated. 
Give a shaded situation and moist soil, but not under the drip of trees. 

Shoke-Tkse (Rhus coHnus) see Blue Shrubs, July. 

Spisea. Anthony Waterer (5. bumalda, var. Anthony Waierer). a-3 
ft Dwarf compact habit; first flowers appear in July, forming large flat 
heads while the plants are but a few inches high, and as they fade, if cut 
o£f, are replaced by others, somewhat smaller and continue to bloom un- 
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til frost; color a bright red, but more often a magenta; very showy when 
planted in masses and relieved with white flowers. 

SpntEA. Purple-tipped (Spirea superba). 5-4 ft. One of our most 
beautiful shrubs with lovely reddish-green foliage in early spring and 
rich coloring in autumn; of exceedingly vigorous growth, sending up 
many woody stems terminating in laige flat heads of purplish*red flowers. 
For general culture see Bridal Wreath, White Shrubs, ApriL 

JULY 
RED PERENNIALS 

AvENS (Geum ChUcmsis^ var. akosof^mneym pi, fi.). 1-% ft A 
hardy i^ant with leaves much lobed and cut, branching stems ending in 
panides of scarlet flowers. Give a ridi light soil and well-drained situa- 
tion. Increase by seeds or division of the root 

Bee Balm, Oswego Tea (Monarda didyma), 2 ft. Bears Mlliant 
red flowers in whoried heads supported by leafy bracts of pab green 
tinged with red. The plant looks better in masses than as single speci- 
mens. Give a rich moist soil, partial shade and divide roots in autumn. 
Propagated also by seed. 

BiTTBSSWEET. Climbing; Waxwork (Celastrus scandens). 8-20 ft 
A smooth dimber, and though the flowers are greenish white and some- 
what inconsi»cuous, the beauty of the vine is in the showy three-cor- 
nered orange-red berries bonie in autumn, so I dass it with red peren- 
nials. The leaves are thin and finely serrated. Give a good moist soil, 
sun; propagated by layering young shoots in autumn. 

Canna (C. Ehema$im [Crosy], var. Mme, Crmy; Rubm, Pres. Cleve- 
land and ComU de Sachs). 5HS ft. All red varieties. For culture see 
Canna White Per., July. 

Cauirshoe, Mallow Poppy (C.ffftMj/ficra/a, var. /tMOf^^ x-3ft 
A low prostrate plant with cut heavy foliage and loose panides of crim- 
son flowers 2 in. across, blooms all the season. Give a rich light sandy 
soil and propagate by seeds or cuttings. 

CAMDWALFuowESLiLobdiacardinalis), 3 ft. A plant native to some 
portions of New England, but can be grown successfully in gardens. In 
its native state it is found in low wet meadows or near shaded water- 
courses in rich heavy soO, but I have transplanted some, placing it in 
ridi light deep soil, quite dry and in full sun, where the roots were shaded 
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by the dose growth of other plants. Under such treatment a sin^^e root 
has sent up four stalks three feet high, bearing leafy racemes of brilliant 
cardinal red flowers covering over a foot of the stem. It is one of the 
pure full red flowers of the garden and veiy beautiful when the plant is 
well estaUished. I advise a little protection in winter such as a plant 
would get by the dying down and matting of vegetation about it. 

Clematis cocaMXA, see Leather Flower, Red 

Clematis (C. Jackmanm, var. Vitte de Lyon). 4-8 ft. A showy 
form of Clematis, veiy hardy, with slender stem and scant foliage, bear- 
ing laige old red flowers. For culture see Clematis, White Per., July. 

CosAL Bells (Heuchera sangmnea), i ft. A very handsome though 
not a laige plant, with a low spreading growth of leaves, and long nod- 
ding loose panides of coral-red flowers resembling the Begonia. Give 
a rich deep soil, full sun and water during the flowering season. Prop- 
agated by sudcers and seed. 

FsENCH Honeysuckle {Hedysarum coronarium), 5-4 ft. Leaves 
downy beneath and at the maigins, flowers a deep red in sjpSkes or 
crowded racemes. Give a sunny location and rich deep sofl. Propa- 
gated by seed and division of the root 

Geum, see Avens. 

Hedysakum, see French Honeysuckle. 

Heuchera, see Coral Bells. 

Hollyhock (AUkea rosea). 4-9 ft. Single and double varieties in 
pure cardinal red; for culture see Hollyhock, White Per., July. 

Laekspue. Red {Delphinium nudicaule). 2 ft Has but few leaves 
deeply cut with an irridescent surface when young; tall scape scattered 
with orange-scarlet flowers. Give protection in winter; also rich sandy 
loam. Increases but slightly at the root. Propagated by seed and divi- 
sion of root in strong plants. For further culture see Larkspur, White 
Per., July. 

Leather Flowes. Red (ClemaHs Vioma, var. coccinea). 2-5 ft. 
A slender branching herbaceous vine that bears thick leathery pointed 
buds, that, when open, curve outwards only at the tips, looking more like 
a caljTx of a flower; of a good color, but a disappointment as a flower. 
For culture see Clematis, White Per., July. 

Loosestrife. SfMked {Lyihrum salicaria, var. roseum superbttm); 
(L. rosemn superbum). a ft. A vigorous plant sending up several leafy 
stalks, bearing purplish-red or pink flowers crowded in their axils, ending 
in a wand-like spike 6 in. long. It b of such a peculiar cdor that it does 
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not hannonize with pure pink or red, but grown in a mass by itself or 
when isolated from other plants by much green it is strikingly handsome 
in effect Give any good soil, full sun/ rather a dry situation, dse it runs 
too much to leaf. Propagate by seed or division of the root 

Lythrum, see Loosestrife. 

Pea. Perennial (Latkyrus laHfoiius, var. spkndms). 4-6 ft A 
bright red form of this most desirable plant. For description and culture 
see Pea. White and Pink Per., July. 

Pentstemon (P. barbaius, var. Tarreyt). 3-4 ft. A tall twiggy plant 
with pale leaves and loose raceme or panide of handsome drooping 
flowers with scailet tubular ooroUa, the lower petals bearded in the 
throat; very desirable. For culture see Pentstemon, Blue Per., July. 

Poppy Mallow, see Callirrhoe. 

Snapdragon (AnUfrhmnm majus^ var. GiarU ScaHd and Giant 
Red). 2 ft. Two very handsome varieties of scailet and red in both the 
dwarf and tall fonns. For culture see Snapdragon, White Per., July. 

Trumpet Creeper (Tacama radicans; known also as Bignoma radi- 
cans). A climber that rises by atrial rootlets, with handsome foliage and 
tenninal corymbs of laige scarlet tubular flowers 2-3 in. long. It takes 
some time to get established and does best when trained against a wall 
with southern exposure. It may also be trained to a single standard 
with drooping branches to make a hedge. If seed-vesseb are not per- 
mitted to form it will bloom almost the entire season. Give a rich light 
loamy soil. Propagate by layering, by root cuttings or cuttings of partly 
ripened wood. 

AUGUST 

RED SHRUBS 

SMOKE''Bvsa{RhuscoHHUs). Classified under Blue Shrubs, July, as a 
puiplish-red bush, is still in bloom. 

AUGUST 

RED PERENNIALS 

Blazino-Star {Liakis scariosa), a ft. A pui^dish-red variety widi 
heads 3 in. in diameter in the fonn of an dongated coiymb. For cul- 
ture see Liatris, Blue Per., Aug. 
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Dahlia (D. variabilis, var. Standard Bearer^ [scariet]); Wm. Agnew 
(red); Lucifer^ a curious new hybrid variety with black stems, brown 
leaves and single scariet flowers; and many other hybrid varieties in 
scarlet, deep red and crimson. For culture see Dahlia, White Per., 
Aug. 

GIADIOL178 (G. ChiidsU, var. Pres. CamoC), A brilliant flaming red 
variety with enormous flowers. The Gladiolus does well in a rose bed 
as it blo(Mns so late that the color does not conflict with that of the roses, 
and the growth being slender does not interfere with rose roots. Plant 
several times to get a succession of bloom. For culture see Gladiolus, 
White Per., Aug. 

LiATUS, see Blazing Star. 

Lilt. Siberian Coral (L. ienufoUum), a ft. A delicate and beautiful 
form with 15 or more nodding scariet or crimson flowers with reflezed 
petals; is a very choice variety. Propagate by seed or offsets. Is one of 
the first to bloom from seed. 

MosTBSixiiA(TriiomaPotsii,yax,itoiledefeu). aft. A scariet form 
of this showy autumn-blooming bulbous plant For description and 
culture see Montbretia, Yel. Per., Aug. 

Phlox. Per. (P. pamadata, var. Coqudicaf). 3 ft A pure red va- 
riety; for culture see Phlox, White Per., Aug. 

TuTOicA, RxD-HoT Poker, Flame Flower (Kniphofia Pfitoeri; 
known also as T. Pfitseri), 3 ft A hardy {dant that needs a little pro- 
tection in my latitude. Bears dense oblong spikes of drooping orange- 
red flowers, very showy in effect Droughts are fatal to it, and it should 
be mulched and watered during the summer. Propagated by dividing 
the corms in eariy spring. Give a deep rich moist soil and suil 

SEPTEMBER 

RED PERENNIALS 

Japanese Lantern Plant (Physalis Franchdf). i-a ft Closely 
resembles the old P, Alkmgi. A pereimial with slender white creeping 
rootstocks, and leaves resonbling the potato. Flowers small and in- 
conspicuous, white, and the only beauty of the fdant is the extraordinary 
caljTx, which, when ripe, forms a small inflated oval balloon of coral red, 
and serves as a papery husk to the enclosed globular red berry. The 
stalks bearing these may be cut when the leaves fall in the autumn, and 
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the husks will keep their fonn and color for years. A rich sandy loam is 
best for it. Give it winter protection. Propagate by seeds and division 
of the root 

OCTOBER 

RED PERENNIALS 

Chrysanthemum. Pompon (C. Indicum^ var. Dundee), A scaikt- 
manxm variety a ft. high. 

Chrysanthemum. Laige-flowered (C. smmsis^ var. Peto), Bri^ 
red. aft For culture see Chrysanthemum, Yel. and Pink Per., Oct 

JUHE 

RED ANNUALS 

Flax. Scarlet (lAnum grandiflarum, var. rubrum). i ft A tender 
perennial grown as an annual bearing showy red flowers. Give a light 
son with leaf mold, and not too wet a location. June to Sept 

Poppy. Shiriey (Papaver RJubos, var. SIMey), 2-3 ft The wdl- 
known variety with branching stems and many flowers in sin^ and 
double varieties in pure deep red and red with a daric spot at the base of 
each petal. For culture see Poppy, Shiriey, White An., June. 

JULY 

RED ANNUALS 

Adowis, Pheasants-Eye {Adonis asMvalis). i ft A delicatdy 
beautiful plant with finely cut fern-like foliage and solitary terminal 
deep-red flowers an inch across with a dark spot at the base of each petal 
Sow seeds in autumn or very eariy in spriQg as they are slow to germinate. 
Give any good soil and sun. The SMds will keep for years. July and 
Aug. 

AiONSOA, Marsh Flower (A. indsifoUa, known also as A, gnmdi' 
fiora). I ft A smooth branching {dant bearing brilliant orange scarlet 
flowers an inch across. It thrives in light rich soil and can be propagated 
by seeds or cuttings if grown as a house i^ant These can be cut in eariy 
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spring and set out in May. The plant suffers from too much moisture; 
also, if given too little, the roots wither and die. July to Oct 

AiCAXAMTH. Red (Amaranthus pamadatus). 3 ft. A rather coarse 
weedy {dant with leaves tinged and veined with red, and deep crimson 
flowers arranged in azillaiy sfMkes which grow larger and more branching 
toward the top of the plant making in time an enormous tominal pan- 
ide. It begins to bloom when less than a foot high and blooms increas- 
ingly until frost. These blooms are said to retain their freshness for a 
long season when cut. The leaves turn a beautiful orange-red in au- 
tunm. Clumps of Amaranthus are effective on either side of an entrance 
to a garden, or against shrubbery. The leaves may be uaed as a pot herb 
to taJLe the place of spinach and are said to have medicinal qualities. 
Give any good soil, sun and room to develop. Self-sowing to the point 
of beingapest. JulytoOct. 

Aster. China (CaUistephus horimsis, var. Victoria), and many hybrid 
forms in old red, crimson and scariet For culture see Astor, White An., 
July. 

Balsam {ImpaHms Balsamna, var. Blood Red), 9 ft A pure deep- 
red variety. For culture see Balsam, White An., July. 

Bean. Sc^iitt, or ScBi\ttRuimeT(PhaseoktsmulHflorus), 6-8 ft. A 
twining {dant with showy scariet flowers; the seed-pods are excellent as a 
vegetable. Give any good soil. July to Sept Also white and pink va- 
rieties. 

Cacaua, see Tassel Flower. 

Celosia, see Cockscomb. 

Claxda (C. degam), 2 ft Double and single varieties in deep red. 
For culture see Clarkia, Blue An., June. 

CocKSCOifB (Cdosia piumosa, var. Thomson's Magnifica). 9 ft. A 
bushy variety with red and dark-green foliage and many branching pyr- 
amidal dusters of feathery red flowers. Does better for frequent trans- 
planting; do not crowd if dwarf habit is desired. A light soil is preferred. 
For culture see Cdosia, Pink An., June. 

CALix>uiA{Giliacoccinea),(C.coccinea), ift. A rather coarse weedy 
plant bearing small tubular coral-red flowers in terminal dusters; not 
worth much except that it survives the eariy frosts and continues to bloom 
when almost everything else is gone. Thrives in any good soil; is self- 
sowing. June to Oct. 

Cosmos (C bipUinatuSf var. EaHy Hybrid), 4 ft A magenta-red 
variety which if placed property will not dash with other tones, but the 
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|unk and white varieties are lar prettier. Stake eariy and pinch bade to 
make a branching growth. Self -sowing to a slight degree. June to Oct 
For culture see Cosmos, White An., June. 

GoDEiiA. Satin Flower (G. atrngna^ var. danasa; known abo as G. 
lAndleyi and G, rMamda). i ft. A variety with deep-red flowers of 
glistening silky texture. For culture see Godetia, Pink An., June. Sdf- 
sowing. 

'hhONGNETrE {Reseda odorakiyVBT.Excdsior). ift A coppery ted va- 
riety and GoUaihy a red form. For culture see Mignonette, White An., July. 

Mesembryantheicum (M. crystaUinum). 4 in. A deep red variety 
of low succulent {dants that open their flowers only in the sun. For cul- 
ture see Mesembryanthanum, White An., July. 

Nastuktium. Dwarf (Tropmclum nor, var. Compact Lusifus). 1 ft 
Deep red. 

Nastuktiitm. Tall. {Tropadum majus^ var. coccineitm). 4-6 ft 
Bright scarlet. 

Nasturtium. Lobb's {TroptBolum Lobbianum, var. Ivy4eaved), 
Blmsh-green ivy-shaped foliage and deep-red fringed flowers. For cul- 
ture see Nasturtium, White An., July. 

Pink. Chinese, can be grown as an annual; for culture see Pink. 
Chinese, Red Per., June. 

TvrumAiP.grandiflora). 2 ft. Many hybrid varieties in crimson and 
magenta; very showy for those who like them. For culture see Petunia, 
White An., July. 

Phlox (P. DrummandU grandiflora, var. Blood Red). 3 ft A very 
beautiful form of this old favorite in pure cardinal red. For culture see 
Phlox, White An., July. 

Poppy. Peony {Papaver softmiferum). 5-4 ft. In both single and 
double varieties in pure cardinal red; one of the showiest flowers of tht 
garden, but lasts only two or three weeks. For culture see Poppy, White 
An., July. 

PoKTULACA (P. gfaiM2>/20fa, var. 5airfeO* ^in* See Portulaca, White 
An., July. 

Satin Flower, see Godetia. 

Scabious. Sweet (Scabiosa atropurpvrea^ var. Blood Red), a ft A 
beautiful variety of this very desirable flower. See Scabious, White An., 
July. 

Snapdragon (AntirrkifHtm majus, var. Giant Scarlef). Can be grown 
as an annual. For culture see Snapdragon, Red Per., July. 
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Stock. Ten Weeks {MaUkioia annua, var. Victoria) in a deep rich 
red. See Stock, White An., July. 

Swext-Pea {Laihyrus odoraius, var. PhyUis Unwin), 4-6 ft. A red 
variety. See Sweet-Pea, White An., July. 

Tassel Flowek (EmUia sonchifolia, var. cocdnea; cultivated under 
the name Cacalia). 2 ft. An erect pMu\t with opposite leaves dasping 
the stem and terminal dusters of brilliant orange>scarlet fringed flowers. 
It should be staked. Give any good soil. July to Oct. 

Verbena (F. chanKgdrifolia, var. Defiance), 2-3 ft. A long estab- 
lished variety with brilliant red flowers; veiy hardy. It makes a valuable 
house plant if raised from seed; for, after blooming all summer, it may 
be cut back, and with a little period of rest, it will bloom all winter. 
Plants raised from seed are stronger than those from cuttings. Give a 
rich moist soil. July to Oct. 

ViscASiA or Rock Lychnis. A red variety of Lychnis caU-rosa com- 
monly called Agroslemma ccdl-rosa. For culture see Agrostemma, 
Pink An., July. 

Zinnia (Z. degans). Hybrid varieties in scarlet, pure red and crimson. 
See Zinnia, White An., July. 

AUGUST 

RED ANNUALS 

Blanket Flower (GaiUardda pucheUa; known also as CkiiUardia 
picta, var. AfMyodon). i\ ft. A deep-red variety blooming until frost. 
For description and culture see Gaillardia, Yd. An., Aug. 

Cypress-Vine (Ipomea quamodif), 5-5 ft. A ddicatdy beautifid 
vine with green thread-like leaves and star-shaped brilliant red flowers. 
Give a light well-enriched soil, full sun and moisture. It is killed by the 
first frost. 

Gaillardia, see Blanket Flower. 

Marvel of Peru (Mirabilis Jalapa), 3 ft. A coarse weedy plant 
with fragrant crimson flowers. The roots form tubers and can be kept 
over winter as Dahlias are and replanted the next year. Give a rich soil 
and moisture. « 

NiGOiiANA (N. Sanderai). 3 ft. A brilliant red variety, very free 
flowering and fragrant like ^. ajJSfMf. For culture tee Nicotiana, White 
An., Aug. 
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Salsiglossis (S. simtata^ var. Maroon Golden-vemed), 3 ft A red 
variety veined with ydlow. See Salpiglossis, White An., Aug. 

Salvia (5. sfUndens^ var. Clara Bedman), 2 ft A brandling variety 
with dark-green leaves, and both the calyx and ooroUa of the flGrwers are 
briUiant red. Not a satisfactory house plant, though it may be raised 
from seed in the house and {Wanted out in summer. Rather a tender 
plant in the North, but if protected from the first early frosts, will prob- 
ably bloom until Oct Give a deep rich soil and an occasional bath of 
soap-suds through the sununer. 

Wallflower (Chieranthus cheiriy var. Early Parisian), 1-3 ft A 
bright blood-red variety of this most delicious flower, whose fragrance b 
unequaled. When a plant is well established, it can be lifted, and taken 
indoors, where it will bloom almost continuously for months if the seed- 
vessels are removed as fast as they form. Prune to secure a bushy 
growth. Give a deep rich soil, moisture and sun. Strong plants are se- 
cured from cuttings that root easOy and make a woody growth in a year 
or two. Not quite hardy out of doors in the North. 
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Abionia, A, fragrans, 900; A, 
artneria^ 243; A, umbdlataf 266 

Acada, False, set Locust Tree; 
Rose, RMma kispida^ 251 

Achillea, A, Ptanmca^ 177 

Aconite, wild, Acomhim unciatinHj 
ai7^ 

Acamtum NepaUus^ var. albus. 
Monkshood, white, 189; A, uncia- 
turn. Wild Aconite, 217; A, stork- 
iamum, 217 

Adam, f^its to, 40, 41 

Adam's Needle, see Yucca 

Adam's statistics, 19, 20; hoeing, 

47.48 
Adenopkara potanim, 217 

Adlumia cirrhosa, Allegheny Vine^ 

75» 76, 253 
Adonis, Spring, A. vemalis, 231; 

Pheasant's Eye, A. astivalis, 282 
Adonis vemalis. Spring Adonis, 231; 

A. asHvaUs^ Pheasant's Eye, 282 
jEgopodhtm podigrarium, Goutweed, 

180 
iEthionema, A. grand^lora, 249 
African Daisy, ArctoHs grandis, 200 
Ageratum, A. Mexicanum, 200; A, 

conyMoideSf 226, 270 
Agerahim Mexicanum, Ageiatimi, 

Painters' Brush, 200; A. cony- 

Moides, Mist Flower, 226, 270 
Agrostemma, Rose of Heaven, A, 

cedp^osa, 200, 266 
Agrostemma ccdi-rosa. Rose of 

Heaven, 200; Red Viscaria, 285 
Aim of book, i, 2 
Alteheny Vine, Adlnmia cirrhosa, 

7^, a53 
Almond, Fbwering, Prunus Japon- 

iea, 166; var. rosea, 247 
Alonsoa incisifolia. Marsh Fk>wer, 

282 
Ahhea, see Rose Mallow 
AUhea rosea. Hollyhock, Z93, 240, 

260,279 



Althea, Shrubby, see Rose MaUow, 
196, 264, 265 

Alyasum, Rock, A, saxaHle, 231; 
sweet, A. mariHmum, 198 

Alyssum mariHmum, Sweet Alys- 
sum, 198; A. saocakU, Rock Afys- 
sum, 231 

Amaranth, Red, AmaranShus pamcu- 
latus, 283 

Amateur work, 20 

Ambrosia artemesiafolia, 69; A. 
Meaficanum, 78 

Amdanehier Canadensis, Shad Bush, 
167 

American Cowslip, see Dodecatheon 

Amorpka canescens, Lead Plant, 
81, 221; A.fruHcosa, False Indigo, 
216 

Amsonia Tabenutmontana, 214 

Anagallis, A, aeruUa, 228 

AnaphaUs margaritacea. Immor- 
telle, 194 

Anckusa capensis, 226; A, Barrd- 
ieri, 67, 211; A, Italica, var. 
Dropmore, 217 

Andromeda, A, perifolia, 247 

Anemone, Pennsylvania, A, Penn- 
sylvanica, 126, 127, 178; Japanese, 
A. Japonica, 196, 265 

Anemone Pennsyhfanica, Penn. 
Anemone, 126, 127, 178; A, Jap- 
onica, Japanese Anemone, 196, 
265; A, Pulsatilla, Pasque Fk>wer, 

2X1 

Angdica archangdica, Archangelica, 
178 

An^lica Tree, Aralia spinosa, 191 

Ammal orchard, Margaret's, 48 

Anniversaries, 40 

Annuals, 46; fragrant, 72; self- 
sowing, 47, 61; showiest in blue, 
pink, red, yellow and white, 84, 85, 
86, 87; sowing in hotbed, 51; best 
way to start, 52, 53 

Anlhemis cotula, Dc^-Fennd, 202 
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AfUhemis Hnciaria, Chamonile, 237 

AfUirrhinum majus, Snapdnigoii, 
190, 206, 239, 244, 280, 284 

Aphis, blue, 132 

Aqmilegia Caltformcat California 
Cohunbine, 2x1; A, aarulea. Long 
Spurred Columbine, 212; A. 
Canadenns^ Rock or Wild Colum- 
bine, 231, 273; A, chrysantha, 
Spurred Columbine, 169, 231; 
A. JtOschuiy 231; A. Olympia^ 
912; i4. Skinneri, Mexican Colum- 
bine, 273; A. vulgaris. Common 
Garden Columbine, 212, 249, 273 

Arabis albida, Rock Cress, i<^, 171; 
A. alpinoy Alpine Rock Cress, 171 

AraUa spinosa, Angelica Tree, 191; 
A, ChtnenHs, see Dimorphanthus 

Arbor, 46; seat, 14 

Archangelica, Angelica archangdica, 
88, 89, 178 

ArctoHs grandis, African Daisy, 200 

Argemone Mexicanum, Mexican 
Poppy, 200 

Armena cephalotes. Thrift, 183; A. 
dongala, 254; A. fiantaginea. 
Plantain-leaved Armeria, 254; A, 
vulgaris^ Common Thrift, 254 

Anowwood, see Snowball 

Artemesia Abrotanum, Boy Love, 
78, 184; A. annua. Sweet Fern, 
78, 207, 208 

Aitichoke, Jerusalem, Hdiantkus 
hiberosa, 241 

Asdepias tuherosa. Butterfly Weed, 

Ash, Mountain, Sorbus Americana, 

173 
Ashes, wood, 55, 129, 132 

Aspenda asurea setosa. Blue Asper- 

ula, 224; A, hepeapkylla, 1x3, 178; 

A, odoraia. Sweet Woodruff, 168, 

179 

Aspnodel, White, Asphodelus albus, 
108; Yellow, Asphoddine lutea, 
233 

AsphodeUne lulea, YeUow Asphodel, 

233 
Asphoddus albus. White Asphodel, 

168 

Aster, Alpine, A. alpinus, 223; 

native white, A, paniculaius, 44, 

196; New England, A, Nova- 



Anglia, 223, 265; A, Navi-BdgH, 

223; Michaelmas Daisy, A. traie- 

scanH, 223 
AsUr alpinus, Alpine Aster, 223; 

A, Nava^AngluB, New England 

Aster, 223, 265; A. Novi-BdgH, 

223; A. paniculaius, Native White 

As^, 44, 196; A. tradescanH, 

Michaelmas Daisy, 223 
Aster, China, CaUisUphms ddmnsis^ 

Qoo, 226, 266, 283 
Aubretia, A, ddtoides, 211, 272 
AvbreHa ddtoides, Aubretia, six, 

272 
Auratum Lily, LUium auraium, 

111; disease of, X32; 194 
Australian Star Flower, CepkaHp- 

terum Drumrnandn, 267 
Autumn color in perennials, 79; in 

shrubs, 80 
Avens, Geum Shikensis, 278 
Average woman, 2 
Awning, 40 
Azalea, smooth, A, mollis, 166; 

tree. A, arborescens, 251; A, 

vaseyi, 247 
Awalea arborescens. Tree Azalea, 

25X; A, molHs, Smooth Azalea, 

166; A, vaseyi, 247 

Baby Blue Eyes, NemopkHa insignis, 

225 
Baby^s Breath, GypsofhOa pamcu- 

lata, 184, 185; Caltum MoUugo, 

185 
Babv show in South, 136 
Bachebr's Button, see Cornflower 
Bacon, Lord, 'X45 
Balm, see Bee Balm 
Balsam, ImpaHens Balsamina, 20X, 

26^,283 
Baptisia, o. ausiraHs, 2x7 
Barbarea vulgaris. Yellow Rocket, 

Barbeny, Common, Berberis vul^ 
garis, 232; Japanese, B. T/mn- 
oergii, 232; purple-leaved, B. 
vulgaris, var. atropurpurea, 80, 
232 
Bartonia, Mentdia Idndleyi, 242 
Bean, Hyacinth, Ddichos lablab, 
220; scarlet, Phaseolms 
283 
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Beauty, perfect examples of, 154 

Beard Tongue, PetUstemon acumina- 
iuSf 220 

Bear Grass, set Yucca 

Bed, nursery, 57; preparing 4, $ 

Beds, annual seed, 5a, 5^ 

Bedstraw, Northern, Caltum boreale, 
178; Lady's, G. verumy 233; 
white, G, ifoUugo, 185 

Bee Bahn, Monarda dtdymOy 278 

Beech, Purple-leaved, Fagus sylva- 
Hca, var. purpurea^ 80 

Bees, 128; bumble bees in holly- 
hocks, 128 

Beetle, aster, 127; oil, 126; rose, 124, 

"5 

Beetle, May, 54, 55 

Bellflower, see Campanula 

Bellflower, Japanese, see Plat3rcodon 

Bdlis perenms, English Daisy, 58, 
169 

Belvedere, Kochia scoparia^ 78; K, 
tricofkUa^ 78 

Berbens vtUgariSf Common Bar- 
berry, 232; var. airopwrpwrea. 
Purple-leaved Barberry, 80, 232; 
B, ThunbergH, Japanese Biar- 
berry, 23a 

Bibio fl^, lao 

Bignoma radkans, Trumpet Creep- 
er, a8o 

Bittersweet, Climbing, Celastrus, 
scandenSf 2^3, 278 

Black-eyed Susan, Rudbeckia ktrta. 

Blanket Fk>wer, see Galllardia, 233, 

242,294 
Blazing Star, see Liatris 
Bleeding Hourt, Dicentra spectabUis, 

249 
Blight, aster, 132; larkspur, 114; 

Govenmient remedy for larkspur, 

Z29; my remedy for, 130; Physos- 

tegia, 13Z, 132; carnation, 132 
Bkx>m, knoffth of, 36; succession of, 

9. 33; in olue b^ 34-36 
Blooming, record of, 37 
Bhie annuals, 35, 224-229; edging 

plants, 82-83 
Blue aotd white combinations, 35, 

36 
Blue beds, 34; difficulties of, 35; 
white flowers in, 35 



Bluebells, see Lungwort 
Bluebells of Scotland, see Harebell 
Blue-eyed Grass, Sisyrinchium an- 

gusHfoUum, 214 
Bluets, see Houstonia 
Blue Flowers, 210-229 
Blue Perennials, 210-211, 211-216, 

2i7-22r, 222, 223-224 
Bhie Shrubs, 211, 221-222, 223 
Blue Succory, see Catananche 
Blue spring flowers, 36 
Bocconia, 3, cordata, 185 
Boltonia, B, astercides, 103, 197; 

B, kBvigata^ 265; B. laHsquama, 

223 
Boneset, see Thorou^wort 
Book of Wisdom, 146, 147 
Bordeaux mixture, 130; formula 

for, 129 
Border plants for succession of 

bloom, 82 
Botanical names, use of, 70; mean- 
ing of, 70 
Bouncing Bet, Saponaria officinalis, 

a63 
Bowman's Root, GiUenia irifoliata, 

254 
Boy Love, Ariemesia Ahratanum^ 

78»i84, 
Bxidal Wreath, Spirea prunifoUa^ 

166 
Broom, Scotch, Cytisus scoparius, 

a3a; see Dyei^s Greenwood 
Brotherhood in forest, 113; in 

Nature, 13a 
Browallia, B. demissa, aa8 
Browne, Sir Thomas, 59 
Buddleya Idndleyana, aaz 
Bug, potato, a3, 126, 127 
Burmng Biish, Euonymms atropwr- 

pureus, 80, '2x6 
Bush Honeysuckle, see Honeysuckle, 

Bush 
Buttercup, Gold Cup, Ranunctdus 

bulbosus, 234; tall, R. acris pi, Jl,, 

234 
Butterflies, 119 

Butterfly Flower, Gaura Lind- 
heimerif 187, 202, 267, 269 

Butterfly Flower, SchtManthus Wi- 
setonensis, 269 

Butterfly Weed, Asclepias hiberasa, 
237 
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Cacalia, see Tassel Flower 
Calendula, Pot Marigold^ C. ojjici' 

nalis, 24a 
California Poppy, see EsckschdUna^ 

198,242 
Calimeris, Cut-leaved, C. incisa, 2x7 
Calandrinia, C. MettMiesH, 198 
Calliopsis, Me Coreopsis 
CallirrboS, 58; Poppy maUow, C. fn- 

volucraia, 278 
CaUisUphus Ckinensis, China Aster, 

200, 226, 266, 267, 283 
Callomia, GUia coccinea^ 283 
Cahcanlkus Jioridus, Sweet-Bcented 

Shrub, 273 
Calysiegia pubescens, C, Caiifomica, 

Japanese Rose, 254 
Camass, Giant, Camassia cusicHf 

2X1 

Camassia cusicki, Giant Camass, 

2XX 

Camera, 134; first use of, X36-X37 

Campanula, Bellflower, C. Car- 
paHca, 2x4; C. ghmerata, 2x4; C. 
Mariesi, 185; C. medium, Canter- 
bury Bells, X85, 217; C rapuncu- 
hides, X85, 214; C rotundifolia. 
Harebell, 2ip; C. persici/olia, X85, 
2x4; C. twrlnnata, X85, 2x4 

Campion, Alpine, Lychnis alpina, 
249; Rose, Agrostemma cedi-rosa, 
266 

Canary Bird Flower, TropaolMm 
perigrinum, 243 

Candytuft, Evergreen, /&«m semper' 
wens, 168; annual, /6«rfj »if»- 
hdlaia, xoS, 226, 266 

Canna, C. Ekemanni, X92, 240, 258, 
263,278 

Canna Bkemamn, Canna, 192, 240^ 
258, 263, 278 

Canterburv Bells, Campanmla me- 
dium, 185, 2X7, 259, 260 

Caraway, Garden, Carum cand, 
X78 

Cardinal Flower, Lobdia cardinaHs, 

^ 75» 278» 279 

Carnation, see Pink; blight, X32 

Carrot, Wild, Daucus carrota, 190 

Carum carui. Caraway, X78 

Caryopteris mastacantkMS, Blue 

Spirea, 212 

Catalogues, 2, 12, X3 



Catananche, Cupid's Dart, C 
iea, 2x7; C. hicoUfr, 217 

Catchfly, Sweet-William, SiUma 
Armeria, 201, 269; Autumn, 5. 
lAo^ 254, 277; S. penduia, 267; 
5. campacta, 267 

Cats, X2X 

Csfoitrvs scandens. Bitter-sweet, 
Climbing, 233 

Cdosia fiumosa. Cockscomb, 207, 
244, 283; C. cristata, 244; C. 
spicata, 267 

Ceniaurea mosckala . Sweet Suhan, 
xp9, 225, 243; C. nigra. Mountain 
Knapweed, 2x5; C cyanus. Conn 
flower, 201, 224, 267 

Centaury, see Sabbatia 

Cemranihus albus, 20X, 267; C. 
n«6«r, 258, 277 

Cephalipterum DrummandU, Aus- 
tralian Star Flower, 267 

CeratosUgama phsmbaginoides. Lead- 
wort, rlumbago, 224 

Cerds Canadensis, Red Bud, Ju€]as 
Tree, 273; C. Ckinensis, Chinese 
Red Bud, 273 

Chamomile, Antkemis Unctaria, 237 

Chance combinations, 33, 44, 45 

Chaste Tree, Vitex agnus^astus, 221 

Cheese cloth coverings from frost, 
53; frames, 57 ; awning for beds, 58 

Chdone, Turtle Head, C. Lyoni, 260 

Cherokee Rose, xoi 

Ckieranthus cheiri. Wallflower, 286 

CkionarUhus Virginicus, White 
Fringe, x66 

Chiysanthemiun, Hardy, C. siense^ 
242, 266, 282; pompon, C. Indi- 
cum, 265, 282 

Chrysanthemum cocdneum, Pyreth- 
lum, 257; C. fruiescens, Paris 
Daisy, X78; C, Indicum, Pompon 
Chry^themum, 265, 282; C. 
teucanthemum, \^ld White Daisy, 
XX9; C. laHfoUwrn, x86; C. maxi- 
mum, x86; C. parthenium. Fever- 
few, x68; C. 5s«»M«, Hardy Chrys- 
anthemum, 242, 266, 282; C. 
uliginosum. Great Oz-Eye Daisy, 
x86 

City bred, the, 46 

Clarkia puchdla, 20X, 224; C. 
elegans, 266, 283 
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Clematis, Jackman's, C. Jackmanni, 
131, 185, 217, 218, 254, 279; erect, 
C. reda, 178; Japanese, C. pamcu- 
UUa, 67, 197; heavy-scented, C. 
oneHtaliSf C, gravdms, 238; red, 
or Leather Flower, C Vioma, var. 
coccinea, 279; wild, or Traveler's 
Joy, C. Virginiana, 190 

Clematis coccinea, Jackman's Red 
Clematis, 254; C. ftfcto. Erect 
Clematis, 178; C. Jackmanni, 
Jackman's Clematis, 131, 185, 
217, 218, 254, 279; C. gravolenSf 
Heavy-scented Clematis, 238; C. 
HerackgfoUa, var. Davidiana, 218; 
C. inUgri/olia, 218; C. orientalise 
see C. gravolens; C. paniculatat 
Japanese Clematis, 67, 197; C. 
Ksr^i»iaiia, Wild Clematis or 
Traveler's Joy, 190; C viarna, 
var. coccinea. Red Clematis or 
Leather Flower, 279 

Cleome fungens. Spider Plant, 20Z 

Clethra alni/oUa^ Sweet Pepper 
Bush, 184 

Close planting, 102, 103 

Cockscomb, Cehsia crisiataf 244; 
C. plumosa, 244, 283; C. spicata, 
267 

Cold frame, 56 

Collinsia, C. bicoUr, 226 

Color code for marking seeds, 63 

Cok>r effects, arranging for, 37; in 
shrubs, 80, 81; plants for general, 
37; schemes, arranging, 74; sepa- 
rating, 74 

Cok>r, pure, 34; wave of, 36, 6z, 62; 
of stems, 62; autunm, in peren- 
nials, 99; autumn color in shrubs, 
79, 80; sheets of, 145; keynote of, 
in a garden, 146; my love of, 154; 
classification bjr, 163 

Columbine, Calif ornia, AquiUgia 
Calif omicat 231; common, A, 
vulgaris, 212, 249, 273; rock or 
wild. A, Canadensis, 273; Mexi- 
can, A, Skinneri, 273; spurred, A. 
ckrysantha, 169, 231; long-spurred, 
A, carulea, 212; A. Jaeischm, 231; 
A, Olympica, 212 

Combinations, blue and white, 35, 
36; chance, 38; sucxessful, 87, 88; 
white in, 88 



Commelina, C. ccdesHs, 215, 229; C, 

erecta, 228 
Compost heap, 31, 55, 03, 121 
Cone Flower, see Rudbeckia hirta, 

Convallaria majaUs, Lily of the 

Valley, 170 
Copper sulphate, 120, 131 
Convolvulus, Dwai^ C. tricolor or 

C. minor, 224 
Convolvulus tricolor. Dwarf Con- 
volvulus, 224; C. Japonica, see 

Cal3rstegia, 254 
Coral Bells, Heuchera sanguinea, 

279 
Coreopsis, Tickseed, C, lanceolata, 

234; Golden Wave, C. Drum- 

mondn, 243 
Corn-flower, Centaurea Cyanus, 201, 

224, 267 
Comusflorida, Flowering Dogwood, 

172; C. paniculata. Dogwood, 

panicled, 184 
Coronilla varia. Crown Vetch, 260 
Corylus purpureus, Piurple Hazel, 81 
Cosmos, early, C. bipinnatus, 22, 

185, 267, 271, 283; tall, as a back- 
ground, 79; as a house plant, 79, 

208 
Cosmos bipinnatus, Cosmos, 22, 185, 

208, 267, 271, 283 
Crab Apple, Japanese, Pyrus florid 

bunda, 248 
Crape Myrtle, Lagerstraemia Indica, 

263 
Cratagus coccinea, Scarlet Thorn, 

168 
Crickets, 56 
Crocus, C vernis, 165, 210; Ck>th of 

Gold, C. susianus, 230; Dutch, C. 

nuesiacuSf 230 
Crocus vernis. Crocus, 165, 210, 230; 

C. susianus, Cbth'of Gold, 230; 

C. mctsiacus, Dutch Crocus, 230 
Cross fertilization, zi6 
Crosswort, Crucienetla stylosa, 254 
Crown Imperial, Frittilaria im- 

perialis, 275 
Crown Vetch, Coronilla varia, 260 
Cruciendla stylosa, Crosswort, 254 
Cutting back tall plants, 103 
Cuttings, propagation by, 97, 98 
Cutworms, 55, 120 
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Cyclamen, Autumn-flowering, Sow- 
bread, C. Europttum, 263 

Cydonia Jafomca, Japan Quince, 
aya, 273 

Cynoglossum, OmphaUndes UntfoUa, 

198, 224 

Cypress Vine, Ipomea quatmoclii, 

Cytisus scoparims^ Scotch Broom, 
232 

Daffodil, sm Narcissus 

Dahlia, Z>. variabiUs, 197, 840, 963, 
28Z 

Dahlia vanabUis, Dahlia, 197, 240, 
263, 281 

Daisy, English, BeUis pertnmis, 58, 
169; Paris, ChrysanihemumfhtUs- 
cent, Z78; wild white, C. Uucan- 
thmmtm^ 179; Great Ox-^re, C. 
Mginostim^ z86 

Dami^off,3o, 57 

Datuia, D, arboreal aoa; D. wuta- 
hides, 24$ 

DoMcus carrata. Wild Canot, 190 

Day Lihr, Japan, Funkia subcordata, 
192; blue, Funkia avaia, 222 

Delphinium eonsolida. Branching 
Larkspur, 203, 229; D. Ajacis, 
Rocket Larkqmr, 203, 229, 268, 
270; D, iUUum, Bee Larkspur, 219; 
D, fonnosum. Showy Larkspur, 
2x9; D. formosum, var. cmesH^ 
num, Asure Bhie Larkspur, 219; 
D, grandi^lorum, Great-flowered 
Lariapur, 219; D, grandtfimrwm^ 
¥ar. aUrnm, Wnite Larkqmr, 187 

Desmodium penduliflorum, see 
Lespedea^ 223, 264 

Deutaa, Slender, D, eradUs, 166; 
D, Lemotnet, 166, 231 

Diantkus barbatus, Sweet-William, 
183, 258, 277; D, oBsius, Cliff 
Pink, 256; Z>. caryophyllus. Carna- 
tion Pink, 182, 256, 276; D. 
Ckinensis, 276; D. cruenius, 65; 
D. HeddewigH, Japanese Pink, 
182, 205, 256; Z>. ^umanus. 
Hardy Garden Pink, Pheasant's 
Eye, Feather Pink, 182, 257 

Dicenlra spectabilis, Bleeding Heart, 
249 

Diaamnus fraxineUa, Fnudnella, 



186, 187; D. albus, 
260 



var. rosea. 



Diervilla fianda, see Wdgeiia, 177, 
251; Z>. sessiUfoUa, Bush Honey- 
suckle, 230 
Difficulties ol stone heap, 15 
Digitalis alba. White Foxglove, 58, 
179; D. purpurea. Red Foz^ve, 
276; D. purpurea, var. gloxtmee- 
fiora, Gloxinia-thrQated Foxgk>ve, 
255; Z>. lanlana, WooUy Foagk>ve, 

Dimorpkanthus Mandsckuricus, 191 
Distance between plants, loi, 102 
Dode c atkeon media. Shooting Star, 

103, 179 
Dog-lennel, Anlkemis Cotula, 202 
Dogs in a Garden, I2Z 
D<^wood, Flowering, Ccmusfiorida, 

l^2\ panided, C. paniculala, 184 
Dolichos lablab. Hyacinth Bean, 226, 

Doronicum CoMca sic um, Leopard's 

Bane, 234 
Dracocephalum, D. Kkysckiamiumt^ 

218 
Dropwort, SptreafHpendula, 179 
Drought, effects of, 7 
Drudgery, 157 
Dry bed, 8; plants for, 8 
Dyei's Greenwood, Broom, Genisia 

dnOcria, 232, 233 

Earl^ efforts in gardening, 3, 4 
Edging plants, blue, 82, 83; pink, 

83; red, 83; yeUow, 83, 84 
Edgings for bed, 20 
Eel worm, 131 
Eglantine, see Sweet Brier 
Egyptian Bean, see Bean, Hyacinth 
Eliagnus longipes, Oleaster, 2^6; B, 

u m bdla tus , 236; E, parv^ohus or 

E. argenlea, Sflver ^eny. Silver 

Tree or Thorn, 81, 236 
Elder, Golden, Sambucus nigra, var. 

attrea, 80, 81 
Elderberry, Sambucus Canadensis, 

184 
Elizabeth Eliza Peterkin, 135 



Emilia sonchifolia. Tassel 

283, a85 
Encyck>pedias as family records^ 

151, 152 
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English Daisy, BeUis perenms, 58, 

169 
Enthusiasm, effect of, 38, 39 
Eretmirus robustus, 64, 65, 249 
JSngeron gkmcus, Fleabane, aaa 
Erigonum umbelkUum, 338 
MrUHckium natkofithum, 202 
JSryngium ameihysdrmm, Sea Holly, 

aao 
Eiysimum, Hedge Mustard, E. 

pHcheUum, 231; £. Petqfskinanmmt 

245 

Erysimum puchellum. Hedge Mus- 
tard, 2^1 

EachschoTtzia, California Poppy* E. 
CaHfarmca, i^, 242, 267 

Eucharidimm concinnum, 202 

Euonymous atropwrfmeus^ Burning 
Bush, 80, 216 

Eupatarwm ageraiaides, White 
Snakeroot, 29^; E ccdesHnum, 
2x8; E. perfcUatum, Thoioudi- 
woit, 191; JB. pHTpureum, Joe-Fye 
Weed, 263 

Euphorbia caroUaia, Flowering 
Spurge, 186; E, heUrophylla, Mexi- 
can Fire, 69; E, puicherrima^ 
Poinsettia, 69 

Eutoca, E. visdda, or Phacdia viS' 
cidCf 224. 

Evening Primrose, (EruHksra aeatdis, 
202; O. biennis, 238; O. Missouri' 
onsis, 238 

Everla^ing, Pearly, soe Immortelle, 
104 

Evil, sources of, X07 
Exchange of plants, xo 
Exercise, value of, 8, 156 
Exockorda grandiflora. Pearl Bush, 

167 
Exposure, southern, 90 

Fagus s^voHca, var. purpurea^ 

Beech, Purple-leaved, 80 
Fall Dandelion, seo Hawkbit 
False Indigo, see Baptisia, 2x7; 

Amorfhafriuicosa, 216 
False Iditerwort, see Foam Fk>wer, 

X79 
False taste in panes, 73 
Fennel Flower, see Nigella, 204, 

227 
Fenzlia, Cilia diantkoides, 268 



Ferns, 75; transplanting, 75; with 

Oriental Poppy, 87, 88, 257 
Feverfew, Chrysanthemum parthe- 

ni9tm, 186 
Fire Pink, SHene Vir^nica, 276 
Flame Flower, see Tntoma, 281 
Flax, Golden, Linumftavum^ 234; 

scarlet, Linum granJ^iorum^ X82 
Fleabane, Erigeron glaucus, 22a 
Flies, biting stems, X28 
Flowering Almond, Prunus Japan" 

ica, x66; var. rosea, 247 
Fk>wers dosing at ni^ht, 89; opening 

at night, 89; closing in sun, 89; 

cutting, 147; cut, X56; vulgar 

effects in, 69 
Foam Fk>wer, Tiaretta cordifolia, 

Fobage, stripping off large, 102 
Forces, use oc, X4X 
Fordnghouse, substitnte for, 31 
Forest Trees, 56, 57; secret purpose 

of, 1x3; showing twining propen- 

sitite, XX4 
Forget-me-not, MyosoUs alfesiris, 

169, 2x2, 2Co; if. palustrts, 2x3; 

var. semperflorens, 2x2; if. semper- 

virens, 226 
Forsythia, F. vtridisskna, 230; 

Weeping, F, suspensa, 230 
Forsythia viridissima. Golden Bell, 

230; F, suspensa, Weeping For- 

Sjrthia, 230 
Foxgk>ve, White, Digitalis alba, 

58, X79; red, D. purpurea, 276; 

woolly, D. lantana, x8o; Gloxinia- 

thioated, D, purpurea gloxinia- 
flora, 254 
Fragrance in garden, 27, 7x; of 

foliage, 69; near rustic seat, 45 
Fragrant annuals, 73; herbs, 78; 

perennials, 72; shrubs, 72; vines, 

72 
Fragrant Evening Stock, Matthiola 

odoratissima or M, bicomis, 225 
Fraxinella, Dictamnus fraodnella, 

x86, X87, 250; D, albus, var. rosea, 

260 
Friendship offerings, xo 
Fringe Flower, SchiMonthtu bipin- 

natus, 206, 228 
Fringe, White, Chionanthus Vtr- 

ginicus, 166 
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FriHUaria imperialis. Crown Impe- 
rial, 275 

Frosts, effects on house-bred seed- 
lings, 33; protection against, 53 

Fugi-yama, 91 

FunJaa subcordata^ ^^Ef ° ^^7 ^^J* 
Z92; F. cvata. Blue Day Lily, 22a 

Gaillardia, Blanket Flower, G. 

aristaia, 337, 338; G. j^icta, 342; 

G. pHchdla, 385 
GalarUhus nivalis. Snowdrop, 165 
Galgea, G. officinalis, 179, x8o^ 

315 
Galium boreaUf Northern Bedstraw, 

178; G. MoUugo, Baby's Breath, 

185; G. vernum, Lady's Bedstraw, 

Galtonia, Summer Hjradnth, Hya- 
cinikus candicanSf x8o 

Garden, a choice, 109; adding to, 90; 
apologies for, 153; authors', x; 
arrangement of, 33; average, 
Z47; background ol, 14; diagrams 
for, 14; ezerdse in, 8, X56, experi- 
mental, X5x; extension of, 37; 
latest, extension of, 143, 143; 
arrangement ol plants in, 143; 
fadng west, 81; family history 
in, 153; first idea of, 13; first size 
of, 3x; real flower of, 158, X59; 
fragrance ol, 34, 71; green in, 73, 
74; green in winter, 43; ke3mote 
of color in, X46; lady in, 37, 38, 
39; latitude of, 164; lay or, 17; 
neglect of, 36, 116; night aspects 
of, 143; relating garden to house, 
91; requirements of, X3; stud3ring, 
141, 143, X59; present size ol, 
89; single speamens in, X53; 
soul ol my, 159, 160; time given 
to, 89, 90; varied conditions in, 
33; walking in, 35 

Gardener, tests c^, 119; conven- 
tional, 145; too generous, 147; 
conservative, 150 

Garden Heliotrope, Valeriana offi^ 
cinalis, Z13, x8o 

Gardening, 68; in Minnesota, 13; 
deftose of my aim in, 151, 155 

Garden site, advantages of, 16 

Gas Plant, see Fraxinella 

Gathering seeds, 63 



Gaura Idndheimm, Butterfly Flower, 

6s, XI3, 303 

Genista Hnctoria, Dyer's Green- 
wood, 333, 333 

Gentian,Closed, GenHanaAndrewsiif 
3x8; fringed, G. crinala, 60, 318; 
white, G. alba, 193 

GenHana crinala. Fringed Gentian, 
60, 3x8; G. alba. White Gentian, 
Z93; G, AndrewsU, Closed Gen- 
tian, 3X8 

Geraxdia, G. tenufcHia, 360 

Geum CkiUensis, var. alrosangtei- 
neum, Avens, 378 

Gilia, G. ackHlettfolia, 336; G. on- 
drosea, LefUtsophon, 307; G. cafi- 
lata, 336; G. tricolor, 336; G. ^toif- 
ihoides, Fenzlia, 368; G. coccinea, 
Collomia, 383 

GUlenia trifoliata. Bowman's Root, 

Gillyflower, see Stock 

Gingko Tree, Salisbnria adianti- 

folia and G. Biloba, 79 
Gladiolus, G. Ckildni, 193; G. 

Lemoinei, 340, 363, 33x 
Gladiolus CkUdsH, X93, 363; C. 

Lemoinei, 340, 363, 38x 
Gk>be Daisy, GMnUaria tricosantha, 

3X3 

Gk>be Fk>wer, TroUius AsioHcus, 

234 
Globularia tricosantha, Globe Daisy, 

3X3 

Gloves, 39 

Gloxinia, Hardy, see IncarvOlea, 355 

Gluttonous visitors, X48 

Goat's Beard, Spirea Aruncus, iSct 

Goat's Rue, see Galega, X79, x8o 

Godetia amcma. Satin Flower, 303, 

368,384 
Golden Glow, Rudbe ck ia laciniala 

pi. ft., 338 
Goldenrod, Solidago juncea, 338 
Golden Wave, Coreopsis Drum- 

mondH, 343 
Goutweed, JRgopodeum podograrium, 

x8o 
Grasshoppers, 57 
Green, use of, in gardm, 73 
Ground covers, annuals as, 76; for 

beds, 76; Shirl^ poppies as, 76, 77 
Grubs, white, 54, $$, xx8 
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Guelder Rose, see Snowball Tree, 

176 
GypsopfaUa, Baby's Breath, G, 

pamadatOf 185; Steven's, G. 

Stevem, G. glauca, 187; annual, G, 

eiegans, 198 
Gypsophila paniculata, Bab3r'i 

Breath, 185; G, SUvenif Steven's 

Gypaophila (G. tlauca), 187; G. 

el^anSf Annual Gypaophila, 198 

Halesia UbrafUra^ Snowdrop Tree, 

167 
Hardback, see Steeple Bush, 962 
Harebell, Bluebell of Scotland, 

Campanula rolundifoliay 3x9 
Hawkbit, LeorUodon autumnale, 276 
Haxel, Purple, Corylus fmpwreuSf 

81 
Hearf s-Ease, see Vaxisft Viola trU 

COlOTt 8ZO 

Hedge Mustard, see Mustard, Hedge 
Hedge Nettle, Staehys lantana, 

319 
Hedysamm coronarium^ French 

Honmuckle, 379 
Helen Fk>wer, Hdeptkim atUitmnale 

superbunh 103, 340 
Hdeni9tm autumnale supeHmm^ 

Helen Fk>wer, 103, 340 
Helianthemum, Rock Rose, H. 

mutabile, 180, 358; Sun Rose, H. 

alpestre, 334 
Helianthus, Simflower, 103, 345; H, 

moUiSf Smooth Simflower, 67, 

341; H. decapetalus muUyiarus^ 

341; H, ka^hrus, 341; H, 

crgyaUst Graceful Sunflower, 341; 

Ju. tuberosa, Jerusalem Artichoke, 

241 
Hdiopsis lavis, False Sunflower, 

Pitcher's Ox-Ejre, 339 
Heliotrope, Ganlen, 100 Garden 

Heliotrope, x8o 
HeUpterum^ Mangksih Rhodanthe, 

305, 369 
Hellebore, white, 136 
Hemeroeallis ftava, YeUow Day 

Lily, 334 
Hercules Chib, sec Angelica Tree, 

191 
Hesperis malrondUst Sweet Rocket, 

6s, 185, 315 



Heuchera sanguinea. Coral Bells, 

379 
Hibiscus Swamp Rose Mallow, H, 

moscheutos, 193 
Hibiscus moscheuios. Hibiscus or 

Rose Malbw Swamp, 363; H, 

Syriacus, Rose Malbw, 364, 365 
Hobblebush, Viburnum lantanoides^ 

172 
Hollyhock, AUhea rosea^ var. alha^ 

i?3f 24o» a6o, 379 
Hollyhock, 9, 33, 44, 340; bumble 

bees in, 128; rust, 1x4, Z39-i^o; 

permanganate of potassium tor 

rust, 130; Bordeaux mixture for, 

130 
Honesty, Lunaria biennis ^ 69, 212 

Honeysuckle, 97; Bush or Upright, 
Diervilla sessUifoUa, 230; Fra- 
grant Bush Honeysuc^e, Lonicera 
fragratUissima^ 248; Japanese, 
Ijmicera Japanica (L. Hamana)^ 
2^6; French, Hedysamm corena- 
num, 279; Scarlet, Lonicera sen^ 
pervirens, 374; Sweet-scented, X<mt- 
ceraPericlj^nenum, 339; Tartarian, 
L. Tarlartca, 24S 

Hop Hornbeam, Ostrya Virgimca, 
80 

Hop Vine, Humulus lupulus, 36, 

4Sf77 
Hotbed for annuals, 5 x ; f or perennial 

seeds, 54; making, 49; roots in, 

Humulus lupulus. Hop Vine, 36, 

4S»77 
Hunnemannia, Tulip Poppy, H. 

fumariafoliaf 338 

Hunnemannia fumaruefoliay Tulip 
Poppy, 238 

Hyaanth, Hyaeinthus orientaUs, 
169, 231, 347, 273; Roman, H, 
albuluSf 170; Summer, H. candi- 
eans, 65, z8o; Grape, Muscari 
botryoides^ 2x2 

Hyaanlkus candicans. Summer Hy- 
acinth, 65, x8o; H, oriofUaUSf 
Common Hyacinth, 169, 170, 
210, 23X, 247, 273; H. albulus, 
Roman Hyaanth, X70 

Hydrangea, H, paniculatat 191 

Hypericum, St. John's Wort, H. 
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Ascryon, Great St. John's Wort, 
230; H. Aureum; Golden St. 
• Jonn's Wort, 3^0; H, calycinum, 
337; H. denstfiorumt 337; H, 
Moserianum, 337; H. pahdum^ 
Shrubby St John's Wort, 340; H. 
perforatum. Common St John's 
Wort, 339; H, froUficum, 337 

Iberis s wmptr v kens. Evergreen Can- 
dytuft, 168; /. umbtUata, Candy- 

• tuft, Common, 198, 236, 366 

Icehuid ^ogi^^ Papaver n udi eau U, 
169, 231 

Ice Plant, Mesembrya nik e m u m erys- 
iattiimm, 303 

Idea, original, 18 

Identifying plants, 65; by stem or 
leaf, 66 

Immortelle, Anaphalis margarUaceOf 

Impati&HS BcHsamina^ Balaam, soi, 

367,383 
IncarviUea Ddavayi^ Haidy Gkuc- 

inia, 88, xp3, 355 
Indigo, False, Amor^ka /ruUcasa^ 

3X6 

ipamea Bona^piax, Moonflower, 304; 
/. ImperiaUs, Japanese Moming- 
Gbiy, 335; /. purpurea. Morning 
Glory, 304, 366; /. quaimocHt, 
Cypress Vine, 385 

Iris, 9; English /. xiphoides, 180^ 
3x5; German, /. Germanka, 88, 
170* 3X3, 33X, 334, 350; Japanese, 
/. ksvigaia, X87, 3x9, 339, 360; 
Siberian, /. Sibutca, 3x5; Spanish, 
/. Xipkium, x8x, 3x5, 334 

Iris, 88, X70, x8o, i8x; Iris Cer- 
mamca, German Iris, 88, xyo, 
SX3, 33X, 334, 350; /. xiphcides, 
English Iris, 180, 3x5; /. Xipkium^ 
Spfmish Iris, x8x, 3x5, 334, 355; 
/. kevigata, Japanese Iris, X87, 
3x9, 339, 360; /. Sibuicoj Siberian 
Iris, 3x5 

Irish ancestor, 34, 38 

Italian May, see St. Peter's Wreath, 

231, 950 
liea VtrgimcOy 80, X73 

Ivoiy soa^ for Uce, 137, for general 

insecticide, X30, for holfyfaocks 

and larkspurs, X30 



Jack in the Bush, see Nigella, 304, 

337 
Jacob's Ladder, Poleuwmum cesru- 

leuM, 3x3 
Japanese ^fect, 44 
Japanese LAntem Plant, PkysaUs 

FrancheH, 69, 38x 
Japanese Plume, Poppy, see Bocco- 

nia, X85 
Japanese Rose, CfdysUgia pmbescems 

^.Aa54 

Japanese Rose, see Kerria, 3 16 
apanese Sophora, see Pagoda Tree, 
X96 

Jew's Malbw, see Kerria, 336 
oe-Pye Weed, Eupatorium pur- 
pitreum, 26$ 
Judas Tree, Red Bud, Cerds CauJ^ 
densiSf 373 

{unebeny, see Shad Bush, 167 
upitePs Beard, m0. Valerian, 358, 

Kahma lati/oUa, Mountain Laurel, 
358, 359; K, amgusHfoUa, Sbtcp 
Laurel, 359 

Kerosene, X35, Z36| 137; enulsioQ, 

Kerria, K. JaponkOt 336 
Knapweed, Mountain, Ceuiaurea 

^gr<h ai5 
Kochia scopariOy Belvedere, 78; K. 

irieopkUa^ j^ 

Labrador Tea, Ledum kMiUum^ 173 

Lady's Delist, see Heart s Ease, 3x0 

LagerstrcBmia Indica, Crape Myrtle, 
363 

Lancaster Rose, 6, 374 

Larkspur, blij^t, X14, X39; Govern- 
ment remedy for, X39; my remedy 
for, X30; crown rot in, x 39 

Larkspur, Bee, DelphiiUum eUafuu^ 
3x9; Branching, D, canseUdOt 303, 
339; Great-flowered, D, gramoL 
Jhrum, 3x9; Red, D, mtdicaule, 
379; Rocket, D, Ajads, 303, 239, 
368, 370; Showy, D. /orvMSMw, 
3x0; Azure Blue, D.form^smm, var. 
etdesduum, 3x9; White, P. griuM* 
fiorum, var. nHmm, 387; YeUow, 
P. ZidU, 339 

Tjitthmis, L. ^aberaia, 945 
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Lathyrus laHfolius, Perennial Pea, 

189, 361, 380 
Lathyrus odoratus, Sweet-Pea, ao6, 

338, 344, 369, 384 
Lattice of laths, 58 
Laurel, Mountain, Kaimia latifdia, 

358, 359; Sheep, K. angushfcUa^ 

359 
LavaUra tnmesirts, 303, 368 
Lavender, Lavertdula vera, 319 
Lavendula vera, Lavender, 3x9 
Lawn, spotting a, 11 
Layering, 96, 97 
Layia CaUiglossa, Ozyura, 344 
Lead Plant, Amorpha canescens, 8x, 

331 

Leadwort, Ceratosdgama plumbagif^ 

* aides, 334 

Leather Flower, Clematis Viama, 
var. eoceinea, 379 

Leaves in autumn, 56; seed, 66; suc- 
culent, 66; woolly, 66 

Ledum lattfdium, Labrador Tea, 173 

LeofUodon autumnale, Hawkbit, 376 

Leopard's Bane, Deromcum Cau- 
casicum, 334, 335 

Leptoaophon, GiHa androsea, 307 

Lespedaa Siebddi, Bush Clover, 333, 
364 

Leucathoe CaUsbai, 267 

Liatris, 103; L. pycnostackya, aio; 
L, sficala, 333; L, scariosa, 380 

Lifting Perennials, 74; Shrubs, 75; 
time for, plants, 98 

Lilac, Common, Syringa vulgaris, 
31 z, 348; Persian, SynngaPersica, 
3ii; White, Syringa vmgaris, var. 
alba, 167 

Lilies, fastidious, 109 

LUiumauraium, zii; disease of, 133; 
remedy for, 133, Z94; L, Cana- 
dense. Native Ked Lily, 376; L. 
eandidum. Madonna Lily, ziz; 
cause of disease of , and remedy, 
X33, z88; L, Batemanm, Bate- 
man's Lily, 339, 363; L. Krameri, 
Kramer's Lily, 364; L. davuricum, 
Dahrian Lily, 376; L, sfedosum, 
var. aUmm, White, 67, Z94; var. 
roseum. Pink spedosum, 364; £. 
temifoKmrn, Siberian Lily, 381 

Lfly, Auratum, LUium auratum, xzi, 
23 3, 294; Dahurian, LSium davu- 



ricum, 376; Day, Yellow, Hemerth 
calUsfiava, 334; Day Lily, Japan, 
FufUnasubcordata, 293; Madonna, 
UUum eandidum, 288; Native red, 
LUium Canadanse, 376; Plantain, 
see Funkia; Siberian, Ldlium tenu- 
/Mum, 382; White Specioeum, L, 
spedosum aUmm, 67, 294; Pink 
Spedosum, L, spedosum roseum, 
304; Bateman's L, fiUgens, var. 
Batemanm, 337, 364; Kramer's 
L, Kr<Bmeri, 364 

Lily of the Valley, Convallaria majtk- 
lis, 270 

Lime, 238, 239; for rose bed, 236; 
In Bordeaux mixture, 230; for 
mildew, 23 z, 233 

Limnanthes, L. DeuglasU, 345 

Linaria alpina, Alpine Snapdragon, 
329; L. maroecana, Toatmax, 336 

lAnum flavum. Golden Flax, 334; 
L, grandyiorum. Scarlet Flax, 383 

Live Oak in Fk>rida, 83 

IxNun, 93 

Lobelia, Great, L. sypkiliiiea, 333; 
L, erinus, 339 

Locust Tree, Robinia pseudacacia, 

173 
Lonicera, Honmuckle, 97; L,fr&- 

Ifran/finiffa, Fragrant Bush Hon- 
muckle, 348; X. Japomea (L. 
aaUiana), Japanese Honeysuckle, 
336; L. Periclymenum, Sweet- 
scented Honesrsuckle, 336; L, 
sempervireHs,SaLT\et Honeysuckle, 
374; L, TartaHca, Tartarian 
uoneysuckle, 348 

Loosestrife, Rosy, Lytkrum roseum 
superbum, 65; Spiked, L. saUcana, 
379 

Louse, Green, 237 

Love in a Mist, see Nlgella, 904, 337 

Lunaria biennis. Honesty, 69, 323 

Lungwort, Virginia Cowslip, Merten- 
sia Virginiea, 210 

Lupine, Lupinus oMnis, 337; Doug- 
lass, L, DouglasH, 282, 355; Sweet, 
L. mutdbilis, 303, 337, 368; Dwarf, 
L, nanus, 337; White B^ny- 
leaved, L. peiyphyUus, 282; Blue, 
32s; Yellow, 335; Pink, 355 

Lupinus affinis, 337; L, DouHasU, 
z8x, 955; L, muta bHit , Sweet 
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Lupine, 303, aay, 968; L, nanus^ 
Dwarf, 2Vj\ L. f!oiyphyUuSt Many- 
leaved Lupine, 181, 915, 235, 955 

Lychnis, Alpine Campion, L, alpiruh 
249; Day-blooming or Eariy Red, 
L. dioka rosea, 950; L. Chaicedon- 
tea, Scariet or Maltese Cross, 973; 
Red, Affostemma codi-rosa, 185; 
Red or Mulldn, L, coronaria, 67, 
976; L. Flos-cucuU, Ragged Robin, 
957; Visdd, L, viscaria splendens, 
955; White, L. vesperUna, 188 

Lychnis alpina, Alpine Campion, 949; 
L, Chakedonka, Scariet Lychnis, 
973; L, coronaria, Red or Mul- 
Ian I^hnis, 67, 976; L, dioka 
rosea, Eariy Red or Day-blooming 
Lyduns, 950; L. Flos-cuaiU, Cuc- 
koo Flower, Ragged Robin, 957; 
L. oc c ulaia. Blue-eyed Viscana, 
998; L, vesperHna, White Lych- 
nis, x88; L, viscaria. Viscid Lych- 
nis, aSS 

Lytkrum roseum superbum. Rosy 

Loosestrife, 65; L, Saiicaria, 
Spiked Loosestrife, 979 

Madonna Lily, see Lily, Madonna 
Maidenhair Fern Tree, see Gingko, 

79 
Maltow, Hollyhock, Maha akea, 43, 

960, 961; Musk, M. mosehaia, 

x8x, 188, 961; Rose, see Hibiscus; 

Swamp, see Hibiscus; Poppy, see 

Callirrhog; Tall, M. sylvesiris, 960 

Mak^, Three-k>bed, if. irijida, 
903, 968 

Maltese Cross, see Lychnis Choke- 
domca, 973 

Malva akea. Hollyhock Malk>w, 43, 
960, 961; if. moschata, Mudc Mal- 
low, x8i, x88, 96x; if. syh)estns. 
Tall Malk>w, 960 

Man's methods, xo6 

Manure producing grubs, 55 

Marigolo, African, Tangetes ereeta, 
38, 943; French, T. pamla, 943; 
Sin^e, r. signaia, 943, 944 

Mariong seeds, 69; seed vessels, 69; 
plants^ 74 

Marsh Fkiwer, Alonsoa indsifoUa, 
989 

Marrii Mallow, see Hibiscus, X93 



Mart3mia, Unicom Plant, if. /rO" 

grans, 297 
Marvel of Peru, MirabHis Jalapa^ 

985 
MaUhiola annua. Ten Wedcs Stock* 

909, 9c6, 998, 944, 969, 985; M, 

odoraHssima, Fragrant Evening 

Stock, 995 
May beetle, 54 

Mayweed, see Dog-fennd, 909 
Meadow Beauty, Rhexia Virgimca^ 

"5 
Meadow-Rue, Thaiidrum adiand- 

folium, x8x; T, comui, x8x; 7". 

polygonum, x8i 

Mea(k>w Sweet, Spirea sal ici /oli a, 

959 
MeUMus alba. Sweet Ck>ver, 906; 

M, aaruia, 298 
MentsHa Idndleyi (Barlonia aurea), 

Bartonia, 949 
Mertensia Virfinka, Lungwort, Vir- 

ginia Cowshp, 103, 9x0 
M'eitwihf wmf Jli£iiiiiiii tTM^\(n\l\uuwk 

Ice Plant, 903, 984 
Mexican Fire, Euphorbia hetera- 

^hylla, 69; Poppy, Argemome 

Me xk anum, 900 
Mice, field, xoo, X94; tarred paper 

for, X94 
Mirhadmaa Daisy, see Aster, 993 
Mignonette, Reseda odorala, 903, 984 
Milaew, X99; caused, X3X; Botoeauz 

mixture for, 131; on roses, 131; 

sulphide of potassium for, X3Z; 

sulphur and soot for, 131 
Milfoil, Rosy, Achillea nmUefoUum^ 

96x 
MiUa muUifiora, see Star Fbwer, 

x88, X89 
Mirabilis Jaiapa, Marvel of Peru, 

Mite, white, 139 
Mock Oraniget see Syringa, X77 
Moles, I9X, 193; moth Wis tor, 193 
Monkshood, Climbing, Acomium 

undatum, 317; White, A, Nepal- 

lus, var. alba, 188; A, Storhiamim^ 

917 
Montbretia, Trilonia PottsO, loi, 

940, 941; var. rosea, 964, 981 
Moonflower, Ipomea Bona-nax, 904 
Mbraing Gk>ry, Ipomea pur p urea ^ 
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304, 335, 366; Japanese, /. Imperi- 
alist 335 

Moss Pink, te$ Phlox, Creeping, 171, 
313 

Moth balls for moles, 133 

Moth Mullein, Verhascum BlaUaria, 
3i6, 358 

Mountain Ash, see Ash, 173 

Mountain Feather Fleece, SieHan- 
tkium robus^m, 195 

Mountain Fleece, Polygomim am- 
piexkatde, 105 

Mountain Fnnge, see AUe^^eny 
Vine, 35} 

Mountain Laurel, see Laurel, Moun- 
tain, 358 

Mountain view as a d^eoce, 144 

Mukh, 93, 98, 99; use of, 99; manure 
as, 90; hay or straw as, 99; pine 
bou^ as, 99; coal ashes as, xoo; 
leaves as, zoo; snow as, 100 

Mullein, 33, 69; Italian, Verbascum 
panfiosum, 335; Moth, V, Blai^ 
tarioy 316; V. nigrum^ 336 

Muscari botryeides. Grape uyadnth, 

313 

Mustard, Hedge, Efysimum fuchd" 

lum^ 33Z 
Myrica gale. Sweet Gale, 184 
Myosotis, Foiget-me-not, M. alpes- 

Hf, 169, 313, 350; M, semper- 

fiorens, 3X3; if. sempervirens, 336; 

Jf. paluslris, 313 

Names, beautiful, of plants, 70; bo- 
tanical, 70; meaning of specific, 
70 

Naidsius, N, pseudo-narcissus^ 331, 
333; Poet's, N, poeticuSf 171; 
double, N. poedcus, var. Ma 
plena, 171 

Narcissus foetkus, Poet's Narcissus, 
171; N. poeHcus alba plena. 
Double Narcissus, 171; N, pseudo- 
narcissus. Narcissus or Jonquil, 
33 x> 333; N, jonquUla, Jonquil, 
333 

Nasturtium, Dwarf, Tropaolum 
minus, 198, 199, 343, 368, 384; 
Tall, Tropacium mams, 304, 337, 
344, 368, 384; Lobb^s Tropaolum 
Lobbianum, 337, 384 

Nature, changes in, 140; perfect 



repose in, 140, 141; nature's 

methods, 104, 105, 106 
Navelwort, see C3mogloasum, 198 
Nemophila, Baby Blue Eyes, N, 

insignis, 335; White, N. maadala, 

199 
Nemophila tnstgnis. Baby Blue 

Eyes, 335; N. maculaia. White 

Nemophila, 199 
Neponset pots, 30, 53 
Nicotiana, N, <^nis, 33, 33, 65, 11^, 

137, 304; N, alaia, 304; Sanders 

N, Sandera, 385 
Nigella, Jack in the Bush, Little 

Maiden in the Green, Love in a 

Mist, N. Damascena, 304, 337 
Night e£fects, 143 
Nolana, N, atriplicifolia, 335 
Nomenclature, sources of, 163 
Nurseiy bed, 57 
Nursei^en, reliable, 64, 164 
Nyctennia, Za lue ia ns kia sdaginoi* 

deSf 304 

Obedient Plant, PhysosU^ Virginia 
ana, 66, 330, 361; White, P. Vir- 
giniana alba, 189 

(Enolkera aeauUs, Evening Primrose, 
303; O. biennis. Common Prim- 
rose, 3^8; O. Missouriensis, 338; 
O.fruhcosa, Sundrops, 338 

OO beetle, 136 

Old Man, see Boy Love, 184 

Oleaster, Elaagnus longipes, 336; B, 
umbellatus, 336; Silver Thorn, B, 
parvifolius, 336 

Ompkaloides limfoUa, Cynogk)8sum, 
198, 334 

Ononis roiundifeHa, Rest Harrow, 
363 

Oslrya Virginiea, Hop Hornbeam, 8z 

Oswego Tea, see Bee Balm, 378 

Overcrowding plants, 4< 

O^ura, Layia CalUglossa or O. 
Chrysantkemoides, 344 

Paonia officinalis, Common Paeony, 
181, 315, 335, 35s, 376; P. moutan^ 
Tree Psony, 356; P. albaflora^ 

Ftoony, Conunon, Paonia officinalis^ 
181, 315, 335, 35s, 376; Tree, 
Paonia mouioM, 350 
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Pkifltxk Tree, Sopkora Japonka^ 196 

P(uavafiexua$a^ 270 

Palifozia, PolpyUris Hookmanat 270 

Pansy, Viola tricolori 165, 204, azo^ 
227, 230* 244 

Papofu&r AlpinuMf Alpine F6ppy, 
933, 250; P. nmdi c auU, Iceland 
Pdppy, x6p, 231; P. crientaUst 
Ori^tal Poppy, 357, 276; P. 
RMcMS, Shirley Poppy, 199, 205, 
269, 282; P. somm/erum^ Opium 
P^PPy» 7h ao5, 227; P. somm^ 
ferum pL fl,, P«ony Poppy, 207, 
227; var. pamu^lonum^ Anne 
Hathaway Poppy, 268, 269 

Paris green for cutworms, lao; lor 
potato-bugs, 126 

Pasque Flower, Anmnon^ pulsatUlat 
21 z 

Pea, Perennial, Lathyrus UOifoUuSf 
Z89, 261, 280 

Pea, Sweet, Lathyrus odanOus^ 906, 
244,269,285 

Peach, Blood-leaved, Prumus PersieOy 
8z, 251; Japanese, P. Persica^ var. 
rosea pl^t 248; P. Persica, var, 
sanguinea, U,, ay 2 

Pearl Bush, Exoekorda grand^iorOf 
Z67 

Pellitory, see Feverfew, z86 

Pentstemon, 22; P. acMmiitaiuSf 
Baud Ton^e, 220; P. barhatuSf 
var. Torreyt, 280; P. camfanula- 
tuSf 261, 270; P. granai/loruSf 
220; P. ovaiuSf 2x5 

Perennials, close pbuitin^, Z2; deep- 
rooted, 42, 43; division of, 90; 
fragrant, 72; self-sowing, 60, 61; 
showiest in blue, pink, red, yellow 
and white, 84, 85, 86, 87; spring 
blooming, 58 

Perennial seeds sown in spring, 57; 
planting early, 94; slow to get" 
minate, 95 

Periwinkle, Vinea ndnor, 908, 220^ 
229, 270 

Permanganate of potassium, Z30 

Petunia, White, P. nydagini/toraj 
204; P. grand^ora^ 284; P. 
vioiacea^ 227, 270 

Petunia grand^Ufra^ 284; P. nyda^ 
gimjlora^ White Petunia, 204; P. 
vioiacea, 227, 270 



Pkacelia WkiOmna, PhaceKa, 206, 

225; P. camfamdaria^ 225 
Phaseoius m umJI oruSt Scarlet Bean» 

PhUaddphus caronarius^ Syringa, 

177 
Phlox, Annual, Phlox Dr um mo ndii ^ 

205, 827, 244, 269; Greying, 

Phlox sublata, lyi, 213, 250; 

Perennial, Phlox ianiculaia, Z95, 

122, 264, 281; Virginia, Phle» 

divaricata, 213 

Phlox divaricaia^ Virnnia Phkxz, 
2Z3; P. Drummonaiif Aimual 
Phloz, 20S, 227, 844, 269; P. 
paniculataf Perennial Phkxz, Z95, 
222, 264, 28z; P. subUUOf Creep- 
ing Phlox, Z7Z, 213, 250 

Photography, memorandum of, 137; 
reouds of, Z37; time of exposure 
in, X38; Waoer Scale for, X38, ixg; 
color filter for, Z39; exposure for 
colors, Z19; for trees and flowers, 
Z39; patience in, Z40; conditions 
cmerved in, Z42; subjects for, 

144 

PhysaUs FraneheH, Japanese Lan- 
tern Plant, 69, 281 

Physocarpus (Spirea) opuUfolia^ var. 
aurea. Golden Spirea, X76 

Physostegia Virgmiana^ Obedient 
Plant, 66, 220, 26z; var. alba^ iSg 

Pink annuaJs, 266-27 z 

Pink beds, 38; edsing plants for, 83; 
showiest annuals in, 85; showiest 
perennials in, 85 

Pink, Dianthus, Gamation or Glove, 
DiatUhus earyophyllus, Z82, 256, 
276; Ghinese, D. ChimetisiSt 276; 
Gliff, D, casius, 256; Garden, 
Feather, D. flumarius, Z82, 257; 
Grass or Maiden, D, detJ oid es, 
^S^* 357 > Japanese, P. Hedde- 
wigO^ Z82, 205, 256; D, crueutuSf 

Pink FlowecB, 847-27Z 

Pink, Indian, see Fire Pink, 276 

Pink Perennials, 247, 249-250^ 

*S3-25^ 859-268, 263-864, 865 
Pink Shrubs, 847, 949, 85z-853g 

858-859, 868, oS^-^k 
Pinxter Flower, Rhododendron mudi 

/oro, 848 
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Planter's outfit, 50 

Pbtnting early, 50 

Plants, hardening, 51; identifjrini^, 
65; beautiful names of, 70; poetic 
names of, 70; use of tall, 74; of 
slender growth, 89; sulky, 93; 
distance for setting, lox, zoa; 
cutting down early, loa; late in 
coming up, Z03; that sucker 
badly, 107; distributing, 154, 155 

Platycodon, Japanese Bellflower, 
P. grand^iorum, 189, 290; P, 
Maresi, aao; var, nana, 230 

Phim, Japanese, Prunus ir0cra, 
249; Purple-loived, P. Pissardi, 
167 

Podolepis, P. arisuaay 245 

Folemamum atniieum^ Jacob's Lad- 
der, 212 

Polygonum amplexicaule, Mountain 
Fleece, 195; P. Baldschuamcunh 
264; P. mui^t4)rum, 296 

Polyfieris Hookeriana, PaKfoxia, 270 

Poppy, A\pmt,PapaverAl^nuSf 232, 
250; Anne Hathaway, P. som- 
m/erum p<Bomqfiorum, 268; Cali- 
fornia, see Eschscholtzia, 198; 
Iceland, P. nuddcaule, 169, 231; 
Opium, P. somntferum, 71, 205, 
237; Oriental, P. orieniaie, 257, 
276; Paeony, P. somniferum pi, ft, 
207, 227, 268, 269, 284; Shiriey, 
P. Khaas, 199, 2o<, 369 

Portulaca, P. granSjlara, 205, 344» 

Potato bug, Z37 

Potentilla, Red, P. Nepalensis, 977; 
White, P. 0^ Z89; Ydkyw, P. 
recto, 235 

Poienmia alba. White PMentilla, 
189; P. racto, Yelk>w Potentilla, 
335; P* Nepalensis, Nepal or 
Red Potentilla, 277 

Pot Marigold, see Calendula, 249 

Pots, Neponset, 52 

Predatory wealth in garden, Z07 

Prickly Poppy, see Argemone, 200 

Prolific planto, 107, zo8 

Prunus Japonica, Flowering Al- 
mond, z66; var. rosea. Pink 
Flowcnring Almond, 247 

Prunus Persica, Blood-leaved Peach, 
8z, 25Z; var. rosea plena, Japanese 



Peachi 248; var. sanguinea, 'Red 

Japanese Peach, 272 
Prunus ir^lora, Japanese Plum, 

249; P. Pissardi, Purple-leaved 

Plum, Z67 
Pyrethrum, Chrysanthemum eocd- 

neum, 257 
Pyrus fioribunda, Japanese Crab 

Apple, 248 

Queen of the Prairie, Spirea lobata 
or Ulmaria rubra venuisia, 261 

Quince, Japan, Cydoma Japonica, 
373,373 

Ragged Robin, Lychnis Flos-cucuU, 

257 
Ranunculus hulbosus^ Buttercup, 

Gold Cup, 334; R, acris fl. ft.. 

Tall Buttercup, 234; R, AstoHcus, 

Garden Ranunculus, 235 

Raspberry, Purple-flowert^, Bram- 
ble, Rubrus oaoratus, 277 

Record of bkx>ming, 37 

Red, anunging, flowers in ^rden, 
74; using white flowers with, 74; 
edging plants, 83 ; showiest annuals 
in, 86; showiest perennials in, 85, 
86 

Red Annuals, 282-286 

Red Bud, Cercis Canadensis, 273; 
Chinese, C. CMnensis, 273, 373 

Red Flowers, 272-286 

Red Perennials, 272, 273, 275-377, 
278-380^ 98z, 383 

Red Shrubs, 272-373, 274-275, 277- 
978,280 

Remedy,' for cutworms, Z2o; grubs, 
Z3z; mice, Z24; moles, Z33; green 
knise, Z37, Z38; rose-bug, Z35, Z36; 
potato-bug, Z36; green slug, Z36; 
oil beetle, Z36; aster beetle, Z36; 
hollvhock rust, Z39-z^o; larkspur 
blight, Z30-Z30; mildew, Z31; 
mites in lilies, Z33; wasps, Z37; 
aster blight, Z33; carnation blight, 
Z33; Physostegia blight, Z3Z, Z32 

Reseda odarata. Mignonette, 203, 284 

Response to environment, Z53 

Rest Harrow, Ononis rolundifelia, 
262 

Rhexia Virginica, Meadow Beauty» 

2Z5 
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Rhodanthe, Hdipimm 

3o<, 969; R, W MCM l ata ^ 90$ 
Rliododeiidzoii, Great, R. mm t mim 

Rkciodendrom m a ximu m, Great Rho- 
dodendion, 359; R. mtd^/Ura, 
Pinxter Flower, 248 

Rhodoia, R. Canadensis, 249 

Rhus coUnus, Smoke Tree, az6, 
977, 380; R glabra. Smooth 
Sumacfa, 177 ; R pabra, var. ladm- 
ata, Fem-teived Sumach, 177 

RMnia kispida. Rose Acacia, 951 

Rock Crets, Arabis albida, z68; 
Alpine, it. alpina, 171 

Rocket, Sweet, Hespmis matromUis, 
183, 215; YeUow, Barbarea vul' 
gatis, 235 

Rock heap, advantages of, 19 

Rock Rose, sm Hdianthemum, z8o 

Ramneya CouU&ri, 183 

Roots in hotbed, 57; dividing, 96; 
twining, 06 

Rose, Cabbage or Provence, Rasa 
eeni^cUa, 251; Cherokee, R lavi- 
gata, zoi; Cinnamon, R amnamO' 
nea, 251; Climbing, R seHgera, 
Queen of the Prairie, 252; Dwaif 
Wild, R ludda, 275; Earhr WUd, 
R Honda, 252; Eglantine, R 
Eglanieria, Austrian Britt', 233; 
Golden Sun, var. SoleU d^Or, 233; 
Persian Yellow, var. Iniea, 233 

Hybrid: Perpetual, hybrids d 
R Indica, R bamaseana: — Anne 
de Diesbach, 274; Maigaret Dick- 
son, 175; Frau Kari Druschki, 
175; Mabel Morrison, 175; Bar- 
cmess Rothschild, 251; Gabriel 
Luizet, 252; Magna Charta, 252; 
Paul Nejron, 252; Mrs. John 
Laing, 2<2; Mrs. R. G. Sharman- 
Crawford, 253; Camille de Ro- 
han, 274; Ulridi Brunner, 275 

India: R Indica.'—Ca.ptBin 
Chrishr, 175; Madame Plantier, 
175; La Fiance (Hybrid Tea), 
352; Jacqueminot (Hybrid China), 

274 

Japanese: R rugasa, var. Conrad 
^^y^9 253; ^' fngosa rubra, 274; 
Lancaster, R, Damascena, 6, 274, 
275; Rambler, sm Wichuriana; 



Sootdb, R sptnasissuna, 233* 
Sweet Brier, R rubiginasa, 253; 
White, R alba, 176; Unknown 
variety from \^rgfaua, 175 

Wickminna, Ma nda*^ Triumph, 
176: var. Gardenia, 333; Dorothy 
Perkins (hybrid W. and Indica), 
353; W,, var. UniverMJ Favorite, 
353; Crimson Rambler, 274; 
Ydlow Rambler, 233 

Rasa aiba. White Rose, 176; 
R Haf^ Early WiM, 252; R 
eeni^dia. Cabbage, 251; R dm- 
namanea. Cinnamon, 251; R 
Damascena, IfinraiTt^r or Red, 

974.375 
R Edanieria, Austrian Brier, 

333; Gcrfden Sun, var. SeleU SOr, 

333; Persian YeUow, var. btiea, 

R Hybrid Perpetual:— Uu- 
garet Dickson, 175; Frau Kari 
Druschki, 175; Mabel Morrison, 
175; Baroness Rothschild, 251; 
Gabriel Luiset, 952; Ma^ia 
Charta, 252; PmiI Neyron, 252; 
Mrs. John Laing, 253; Mrs. R. G. 
Shannan-Crawford, 353; Camille 
de Rcdian, 374; Anne de Diesbach, 
374; Ulrich brunner, 275 

R Indica, Captain Christy, 
175; Madame Plantier, 175; La 
France, 252; Jacquemindt, 274 

R IcBrngata, Cherokee, loz; 
R lueida. Dwarf Wild, 275; R 
rMginosa, Sweet Brier, 253; R 
mgosa, Japanese, var. Conrad 
Meyer, 253; var. rubra, 274; R 
seHgera, Cumbii^ Queen oC the 
Prairie, 252; R spinosissimm, 
Scotch, 176 

R WiekuriatM, var. Manda's 
Triumidi, 176; var. Gardenia, 
933; DcMOthy Perkins, 252; Uni- 
veiasl Favorite, 253; Crimson 
Rambler, 274; YeUow Ramblec 

233 
Rose-beds, Gladiolus for, 76; Per. 

Phlox for, 77; son for, 93 
Ros^bug, 79, 1x3, 124, Z26, remedy 

for, z^ 
Rose cuttings, rooting, 98 
Rose MaUow, Hibiscus Syriacus, 264 
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Rose d Sharon, 100 Rose MalIow» 

364 
Rosemaiy, Wild, see AxKlioineda» 

247 
Rose Moss, 100 Portulaca, 905 
Roses, general culture of, 173, 174; 

slipping, 98; Ivoiy toapsuds tor, 

z^, 13 1 ; mildew on, 131 
Rows, marking, 51 
Rubrus odor(Uus, Purpto-flowaed 

Raspbeny, 277 
Rudbeckia, 67; K, kkta^ Black-eyed 

Susan, 237; R. lacinkOa pi, /., 

Golden Gk>w, 238 
Rust, Hollyhock, 1x4, 199 
Rustic seat, 45; fragrant flowers 

near, 45; vines over, 45 

Sabbatia, S. chlarMes, 260, a6a 
Sage, Ftowering, Sahia argenUa^ 

Salpigk)ssis, 5. simuUOy 244, 269, 

286 
Salvia, S, farinacea, 229; S, paUns^ 

229; 5. argeniea. Flowering Sage, 

239; S, splendens, 286 
Sambucus nigra^ var. awrea, Golden 

Elder, 80, 8z; 5. Canadensis, 

Elderberry, 184 
Sand, 21, 30, 33, 46, 57i 93» 97> 98. 

131, 1^2, 173, 174 
Saponana, Soapwort, 5. CaHbrica, 

2c6, 269; S. ecymoides, 257, 277; 

var. spiendens, 277; Bouncing 

Bet, 5. officinaiis, 263 
Saponana CaHbrica, Soapwort, 206, 

269; 5. ocymoides, 257; var. 

spiendens, 277; 5. officindHs, 

Bouncing Bet, 263 
Satin Flower, GodAa amenta, also 

(Endhera, 202, 284 
Saxifrage, Early, Saxifraga Vir* 

giniensis, 171 
Saxijraga Vir giniensis, Early Saxi- 
frage^ 171 
Scabiosa airapmpmea, Sweet Scabi- 
ous, aoy, 229, 245, «7o, 284; S, 

Camca s ka , 216; var. pafecta, 2x6 
Scabknis, Sweet, ScMosa, atro- 

pmpwrea, 207, 229, 245, «7o, 284 
SchdMonthus bipinnaius, Fringe Fk>w- 

er, 206, 228; 5. WiseUmensis, 269 
Schizapetalon, 5. Walkeri, 199, 206 



SdUa, 5. Sibirica, 211; 5. nutans, 

Mi 

Sea HoUy, Erynginm 
220 

Sea Lavender, Siatice 
220 

Sea Pink, see Thrift, 183, 254 

Sedum spe c tabU e , Showy Stonecrop, 
66, 264; S, sUdomferum, 264 

Seed-bed, permanent, 57 

Seed firms, reliable, 63, X64 

Seedlings, hardening, 3x; trans- 
planted, 52, 53; walk-grown, 46 

Seed rows, marung, 52 

Seed vessels, markmg, 62, 63 

Seeds, ^o; chance, 34; cheap, 63; 
code for marking, 63; color of, 62; 
covering, 5x; gathering, 63; hard 
to germinate, 59; leaves, 66; 
marking, 62; perennial, 57; peren- 
nial slow to germinate, 95; plant- 
ing indoors, 30; outdoors, 53; 
planting perennial, 94; price ci, 
94; self-sowing annual, 6x; self- 
sowing perennial, 60, 6x; self- 
aown, 53; slow to germinate, 60; 
snuUl, 5x; sowing, 2x; sown 
thinly, 53; watering, 52 

Self-sowing annuab, 6x; perennials, 
60, 6x 

September views, 68 

Shad Bush, Amdanckier Canaden- 
sis, 167 

Shirley ^oppy, Papaver Khaas, 76, 
Z99, 205, 269, 282 

Shooting Star, see Dodecatheon, X03, 
170 

Shrubbexy, first, 9; for autumn 
effects, 70, 80, 8x, 14a, 143 

Shrubs, colored foliage In, 80, 8x; 
fragrant, 72; resetting, 7^ 

Sidalcea nuuvafiotra, var. Lesteri, 257 

Silene Armeria, Sweet-WUliaim 
Catchfly, 20X, 269; 5. Shafta, 
Autumn Catchfly, 254, 277; 5. 

ridula, 2671 5. compacta, 267; 
Virginica, Fire Pink, 275 
Silk Grass, see Yucca, 184 
Silver Bell, su Snowdrop Tree, 167 
Silver Thorn or Tree, Silver Berry, 

Bksgnus parvifoUa, 8x, 236 
Sisyrinchium angusHfolium, Blue- 
tjtd Grass, 214 
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Site, choosiiig a garden, 41 

Smoke Tree, Rhus coHnus, 69, Si, 

ai6, 377, a8o 
Snakeroo^ White, Eupatorium a^«^ 

ataidss, 195 
Snapdragon, AnHrrhinum majus, 

190, 206, 339, 244, a8o, 284; 

AJpine, Linaria alpina, 2x9 
Sneeseweed, see Helenium, 103, 340 
Sneezewoit, see Achillea, 177 
Snowball, Arrowwood, Vibttmum 

detUatumf 172; Tree or Guelder 

Rose, V. epulis^ 176; Japanese, 

V. iomentosum, 176 
Snowdrop, Galanlhus nhaUSf 165 
Snowdrop Tree, HaUsia ietrafira, 

167 
Soapwort, SapanaH4 caUbnca, 906, 

200; see Bouncing Bet, 5. offid' 

naiis, 263; S. ocymoides, 257, var. 

sfiemdtmSf 277 
Soil, New Hampriiire^ 19, 90; for 

beds, 5, 21, 32, 33; for roses, 93; 

prepanng, 92, 93; sour, 92, 93; 

virgin, J3 
SoHdage juneeOf Goldenrod, 238 

Sophora JapotUcOf Pagoda Tree, xq6 

Sarharia sorbifdlia^ S9$ Spkea som^ 

foHa^ Z91, 192 

Sorbus AmencaMOt Mountain Ash, 

Southernwood, see Bay Lore, 184 
Specuiaria speculum, Venua Looldng 

Glass, 228 
Speedwell, see Veronica, 33Z» 333 
Spencer, Herbert, 153 
Spider Plant, Cl^)me pungens, soi 
Spirea, Anthony Waterer, 5. Bumal- 
da, 277; Blue, Caryopuris mastth 
canikus, 222; Bridal Wreath, S. 
prumfoHa, x66; Dropwort, S. 
(Uimaria) JUipeudula, 179; Goafs 
Beard, S, asHlbe or S. Aruncus, 
no, z8o; Golden, S» (Physocar- 
pus) opuUfoUus, var. awrea, 8x; 
Japanese, S. Japomca, 259, also 
5. caUosa, var. superba, 250; 
Italian Mav, St Peter's Wreath, 
S, hypericifcUa, x68; Meadow 
SweeL S, saUcifcUa, 259; Purple- 
tipped, 5. superba, 278; Queen of 
the Prairie, 5. lobata, Uimaria 
rubra venuista, 061; Steeple Bush, 



5. tameiUosa, 262; Thonbezg's, S 
Thunbergii, x68; Van Houtte's,^. 
Van Heuiei, x68; 5. arguia, 167; 
5. sorb^olia, or Sarbaria sorb^aUa, 
191, 192 

Spirea arguta, i&j; S. Aruncus, S. 
Astilbe, Goat's Beard, xio^ 180; 
5. Bumalda, Anthony Waterer, 
377; 5. callasa, var. superba. 
Meadow Sweet, 259; S. (Uimaria) 
filipeudula, Dropiwort, X79; 5. 
hypericifolia, Italian May, St. 
Peter's Wrnth, 168; 5. lobata 
(Uimaria rubra venmsta). Queen 
of the Prairie, 261; 5. Japomca^ 
Japanese^ 259; 5. (Physocarpus) 
opidifoUus, var. aurea, Goldeo, 
181; S. prumfolia, Bridal Wreath, 
zx6; 5. saHctfidia, Meadow Sweet, 
259; 5. sorbin or Sorbaria sorbi- 
folia, Z91, X9a; 5. superba. Purple- 
tipped, 278; 5. TkunbergH, Thun- 
berg's, x68; S, tomemtosa. Steeple 
Bush, 262; S. Van Houtei, Van 
Houte's, 168 

Spirit, cooperating with, 15X; in 
plants, XZ2, X52; matter as symbol 
of, 157 

Sports m garden, 133 

Spray, a general, X30 

Spurge, Flowering, see Euphorbia, 

Sq|uill, see SdDa, 2x1 

Stachys laulana. Hedge Nettle, 2x9, 

22Z 

Statice Umomum, Sea Lavender, 220 

St John's Wort, Common, Hyperi- 
cum perforatum, 239; Golden, H. 
Oiireum, 239; Great, H, Ascryom, 
239; Shrubb^, H. patulum, 240; 
S, calydnum, 237; H. demsyh- 
rum, 237; H. Moseriamtm, 237; 
H. proUficum, 237 

St Peter's Wreath, Italian May, 
Spirea hypericifolia, x68 

Star Fk>wer, MiUa multUhra or TH- 
tMa laxa, 80, 153. x88, 189 

Steeple Bush, Spirea tom e ut osa, 26a 

Stems, color of, 62 

Sttuanthium robustmm. Mountain 
Feather Fleece, X95 

Stephenandrajlexuosa, 176 

Stevia serrata, Stevia, 2dS 
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Stirring earth, Z03 

Stock, enlarging, 19 

Stock, Ten Wedo, AfotfAMi OfMNMy 

3oa, ac6, 328, 344, 360, 284 
Stokesia, Stakes' Aster, S. cyanea^ S, 

Cartesiaf 221 
Stokes* Aster, M0 Sti^cesia, 232 
Stone heap, advantages of, 43 
Stone walls, 31, 33, 41, 157 
Stones, Japanese use ot, 4a 
Styrax Japonica, 176 
Succession of bloom, 9» 33> 8a; In 

blue beds, 34-36; of poppies, 94 
Succulent kaves, 66 
Suckers, plants makings 96 
Sucking insects, 137 
Sulphate of copper, 139 
Sulphide of potassium, 131 
Sulphur, 13Z, 133 
Sumach, Fern-leaved, Rims glabra^ 

ytLT. hdniata, Bi, 177; Smooth, it 

glabra, 177 
Sundrops, (EndherafruHcosa, 338 
Sunflower, Annual, Hdianthus an- 

rtuus, 345; False, Hdiopsis knns, 

339; Perennial, HeliafUh$is deca- 

^alus, 341; H, keHflarus, 341; 

M. moUis, 341; Graceful, H, ergya- 

liSf 341 
Sun Rose, see Helianthemum, 180; 

HdiafUkemum alpestre, 334, 335; 

H. imttabUiSf Sun Rose, 180^ 358 
Sweet Clover, Melilotus alba, ao6; 

if. ctgrula, 338 
Sweet Fern, Arlemesia ammo, 78, 

307, 208 
Sweet Gale, Myrica gale, 184 
Sweet Pea, Lathyrus odaraius, ao6, 

338, 344, 369, 384 
Sweet Pepper Bush, Clethra ahd- 

folia, 1S4 
Sweet-scented Shrub, CalycorUhus 

floridus, 374 
Sweet Sultan, CerUaurea mo seh ata, 

199, 335, 343 
Sweet ^^miiam, Dionikus barbahu, 

116, 183, 358, 377 
Sweet Woodruff, Aspemla odarata, 

168, 173 
Sjrringa, PkUaddfhus ccronarius, 

Syringa vulgaris. Common Ulac, 
311, 348; var. alba. White Lilac, 



267; S. Persica, Persian Lilac, 

322 

Tacoma radicans. Trumpet Creeper, 
380 

Tamarix AMcana, or T, tetrandra, 
African Tamarisk, 353; T, Indica, 
Late-flowering Tamarisk, 363 

Tamarisk, African, Tamarix Afri- 
cana (P. tetrandra), 253; Late- 
flowerings T. Indica, 363 

Tanacetum vulgare, var. crispum. 
Tansy, 341 

Tangetes erecta, African Marigold, 
a43; T, painla, French Marigold, 
S43; T. signata. Single Marigold, 

•43. 244 . ^ 

Tansy, Tanaeetum vu^are, var. cris- 
pum, 241 

Tarred paper for mice, 124 

Tassel Flower, Cacalia or Emilia 
sonckifolia, 289, 285 

Tender perennials, shelter for, xoz 

Terraced driveway, 78 

Terraces, making, 33 

Thalictrum adianHfolium, x8z; T. 
cernuti, 181; T, polygonum. Mead- 
ow Rue, 181 

ThermopHs CaroUniana, Carolina 
Pea, 235 

Thorn, Scarlet-fruited, Cratagus coc- 
cinea, 168 

Thorou^wort, Eupatorium perfoUa- 
tum, 190 

Thrift, Armeria cephalotes, 183; A, 
dongata, 254; A, vulgaris, 254; 
Plaintain-ldLved, it. fiantaginea, 

^*54 

Thunbergia, 7*. alata, 245 

Tiarella cordifolia. Foam Flower, 179 

Tickseed, see Coreopsis, 234, 243 

Toadflax, lAnaria maroccana, 226, 

337 
Toaos, 134 
Toob for work, z8 
Transplanting, 53; poppies, 53; per- 
ennials and shrubs, 74, 75 
Traveler's Joy, ClemaHs Virginiana, 

191 
Trees as windbreaks, 90 
Tridaz, r. bicolor rosea, 369 
Triteleia laxa. Star Fk>wer, 89, 253, 
188, 189 
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Globe FIowc^ 334 




TypM, mm, i ja, 133 




r 179; «>* 
(5/irM ^ifltoX QoccB of the 
rie, loOy 103, a6x 
Uni 



Vakriui, Jispitcr't Bcsid, 



916 



9x6, 258; K. pmnnmswm , Itrnfitn 
Mnlidii, 235; K, mgrwm, ^ 
Verbena V. UmerMa, 90S, xi^ tjo; 
V. mtmUmOj 358; Red, V, ckama- 

/0«M, Red Vcrbcne, 985; V. !»- 

crMdSf xSf 969^ 970 
VerbeiM, Send, Ahrmria fragnms, 

too; a. artniria^ 343 
Vtromca sfkala. Speedwell, 45, 76, 

33 1 ; V. ki»#^«fMy var. subsnmis. 

Long-leaved Veiofiica, 333 



17^ '^. 
bob, 172; F. 

SBOMrbeO, r^ V. 



73; a 
7T» 7^« 



177 



tMt 



«7, 330, 244; F. 
Viofct,2i3 
En^iiih, 



3xa» 



Virg^iia Cwcpci^ 8, 77^ 

78 



«3 

axo 

77; 
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Tkavekr's Jo^, 



X9X 



^5 



Fa 



iait,i48 



9 



_ Bwb, 8q^ S16 
Wafer Scak lor p ia j ^ p g raphy , 138, 



FafarwwM tfdmdu, Gaxdea Heio- Wi 




PlatjooQoiit 189^ 



Walks, dbofderi]r 47; ckan, 
aand for, 46; laying oat caned, 90 



Wafls, Tahie of, in diy e apusm e ^ 43; 

mum m ipcing under, 4^ 
Wasps, 137; i cmedy for, 137 
Water Cress, Falser AuirtHa M- 

imdeSf 373 
Watexmg aeeds^ 53; in time of 

diooght, X04 
Wazipork, Roaboiy, sff B i tt er- 

swcet, 333, 378 
Wayfaiiiv Bnsb, sm Hobbkbosh, 

X7« 
Wedding gift, 40 

Weecfing^ 1x5 

Weeds resembling guden plants^ 

6s;asb^Bu:s,ii4,xi5 
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Wdgelia, DierviUa fiorida, 177, 351, 

Whale oil aoap, 127 

White Alder, see Sweet Pepper 
Bush, 184 

White Annuals, 196-309 

White edging plants, 84 

White flowers, 165-209 

White flowers in blue beds, 35; in 
red beds, 74; airy, 74; in combina- 
tions, 88 

White grubs, 54; in hotbed, 55, 118, 

Z3Z 

White mites, 133 

White, showiest annuals in, 87; 

showiest perennials in, 86, 87 
White Perennials, 165-166, 168^173, 

177-184, 184-190, I9a-i95» 196, 

197 
White Shrubs, 166-168, 173-177, 

184, Z91-193, 296 
Whiteweed, see Daisy, 179 
Whitlavja, Phacelia WhUlavia, 325 
Whitlavia, W, grandiflata, 306 
Wild Hyacinth, see Scilla, 3iz 
Wild Rosemary, see Andromeda, 347 
Windbreaks, trees as, 90 
Window shelves for seedlings, 31 
Winter Cress, su Rocket, Yellow, 

Winter-killing, cause o£ 100, loi 



>^nter occupations, 11 

Wistaria, Cninese, W, Chinensis, 

313; W. siensis, 45, 46, 97, 313; 

W. Chinensis, var. mulHjugaf 314 
Withe Tree or Rod, Viburnum cos- 

sinoides, 177 
Wood ashes, 55 
Work, love of, 156 
Worm, green, on roses, 136; eel, 131 

Yellow Annuals, 343-346 

Yellow Bed, 37, 38; edging plants 

for, 83, 84; other colors in, 37; 

showiest annuals in, 86; showiest 

perennials in, 86 
Yellow Flowers, 230-346 
Yellow Perennials, 330, 331-333, 

333-336, 337, 240, 241, 242 
Yellow Shrubs, 230, 232, 233, 336, 

337, 240 
Yucca, Adam's Needle, Yucca JUa- 

merUosa, 184 

Zalusianskia selaginoides, Nycteri- 

nia, 204 
Zinnia, Curled and Crested, Z. 

elegans, 208, 229, 245, 270, 285; 

Mexican, Z. angust^olia^ 246 
Zinnia elegans, Curled and Crested 

Zinnia, 208, 229, 245, 270, 285; Z. 

angustifolia, Mexican Zinnia, 246 



THE AMERICAN NATURE SERIES 

lo the hope of doing lomething toward furnishing a series where 
the natnre-loTer can soray find a readable book of high anthoritT* 
the publishers of the Am^ioan Sdenoe Series hare began the pobU- 
cation <Mf the American Nature Series. It is the intention that in its 
own way, the new series shall stand on a par with its tuoouM prede* 
cessor. 

The primary ohiect of tlie new series is to answer questions 
which the contempIatioQ of Nature is constantly arousing in the 
mind of the unscientific intelligent person. But a collateral ol^ect 
will be to give some intelligent notion of the '^causes of things.*' 

While the oodperation of foreign scholars will not be decUned* 
the books will be under the guarantee of American ezpotSi and gen- 
erally from the American point of view; and where material crowds 
space, preference will be given to American fticts oyer others of not 
more tnan equal interest. 

The series will be in sU dirisions : 

L NATURAL HISTORY 

This dmsum will amsisi qfitvo sectiont. 

SeetioB A. A large popular Natural Ifistory in sereral toI- 
umes, with the topics treated in due proportion, by authors of un- 
questioned authority. 6to« TixlOi in. 

The hooks sojur publishi in this section are: 

FISHES, by Datid Stakk Jokdak, President of the Leland Stanford 
Junior UniTersity. $6.00 net; carriage extra. 

AMERICAN INSECTS, by Vniroir L. Knxoeo, Ptofessor in the 
Leland Stanford Junior University. $5.00 net; carriage extra. 

BIRDS OF THE WORLD. A popuUr account hv Feavk H. 
KvowLToir, M.S., Fh.D., Member American Ornithologists 
Union, President Biological Society of Washing^ton, etc., etc., 
with Chapter on Anatomy of Biids by FaxiAmic A. LucaA, 
Chief Cun^ Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences, and edited 
by RoBiBT RmewAT, Curator of Birds, U. S. National Museum. 
$7.00 net; carriage extra. 

Arranged Jbr are: 

SEEDLESS PLANTS, by Geokox T. Mooex, Head of Department 
of Botany, Marine Btological Laboratoryi assisted by other spe- 
cialists. 

WILD MAMMALS OF NORTH AMERICA, by C. Haet Mn- 
miAM, Chief of the United States Biological Surrey. 

REPTILES AND BATRACHIANS, by LxovHAaD Sixnraan, 
Curator of Reptiles, U. S« National Museum. 



AMERICAN NATURE SERIES (Ckmiimud) 

I. NATURAL HISTORY (Comiimmsd) 

S^etioB B. A Shorter NatnnJ Ifittorj, mainlj by the Antiiort 
of Sectioo A, pretenring its popuhur character, Ht p roportkMMd treat- 
ment, and its authority so iSur as that can be presenred withont its 
ftdlness, Sise not yet determined. 

11. CLASSIFICATION OF NATURE 

1. Library Series» very loU descriptions. 8to. 7ixlOi in. 

Already pubUihi: 

NORTH AMERICAN TREES, by N. L. Bairroir, Director of the 
New Yoric Botanical Garden. 97.00 net; carriage extra. 

PERNS, by Campbkix E. Watkbs, of Johns Hopkins University, 
$3.00 net; by mail, $3.30. 

2. Pocket Series, Ideotilicatioii Books— "How to Know,*' brief and 

in portable shape. 

III. FUNCTIONS OF NATURE 

These boolcs will treat of the relation of fkcts to causes and 
effects— of heredity and the relations of organism to enTironment. 
8to. tf|x8i in. 

Alreadjf pubUshl: 

THE BIRD t ITS FORM AND FUNCTION, by C. W. Bunc, 
Curator of Birds in the New York Zoobgksal Park. 9^60 net; 
by mail, $3.80. 

Arranged/or: 

THE INSECT : ITS FORM AND FUNCTION, by Veeitov L. 
Kkllooo, Professor in the Leknd Stanford Junior Uniyerslty. 

THE FISH : ITS FORM AND FUNCTION, by H.M.SMirR,of 
the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 

IV. WORKING WITH NATURE 

How to propagate, derelop, care for and depict the plants and 
animals. The volumes in this group cover such a range of sulijects 
that it is impracticable to make than of uniform sise. 

Alreadjf pubtisht: 

NATURE AND HEALTH, by EowAan Cuans, Professor Emeritus 
in the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 19mo« $1.95 net; 
by mail, $1.37. 

THE FRESHWATER AQUARIUM AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
A Guide for the Amateur Aquarist, by Ono Eooblivo and 
FiromcK EHEEingao. Large 19mo. 6.00 net; by mail, $9. It. 



AMERICAN NATURE SERIES fCaniimisd) 

IV. WORKING WITH NATURE (C<miimt$d) 

THE LIFE OF A FOSSIL HUNTER, by CHAmui H. Smimio. 
Large Itino. $1.60 net; by mftil, $1.79. 

SHELL-FISH INDUSTRIES, by Jamxs L. Kellogg, PiofeMor 
in Williams Cc^ege. Large lihno. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.93. 

THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AND PARK, by 
B. E. Fsmiroir, Piofesaor of Forestry, University of Toronto. 
Large limo. ^.00 net; by mail, $9.17. 

HARDY PLANTS FOR COTTAGE GARDENS, by Hslkv R. 
Albee. , Large lihno. $1.60 net ; by mail, $1.73. 

INSECTS AND DISEASE, by RsimB W. Doaitb, Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Ldand Stanford Junior University. $1.50 net; 
by mail, $1.69. 

Ammgedjhr: 

PHOTOGRAPHING NATURE, by E. R. SiiirBOKjr, Photographer 
of the New York Zoological Park. 

CHEMISTRY OF DAILY LIFE, by HsirmT P. Talbot, Professor 
of Chemistry in the Masaachnsetts Institute of Technology. 

V. DIVERSIONS FROM NATURE 

This dirision will include a wide range of writings not rigidly 
systematic or formal, but written only by authorities of standing. 
Large limo. 6ix8i in. 

Already publishi: 

INSECT STORIES, by Vebvoit L. Ksllooo. $1.50 net; by mail, 
$1.69. 

FISH STORIES, by Cbakles F. Holdek and Datid SrAmm Jokdak. 
$1.75 net; by mail, $1.87. 

Arrangedjbr; 
BIRD NOTES, by C W. Bebbb. 

VI. THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 

A Series of Tdumes by President Jobdav , of Stanford UniTer- 
sity, and Professors Bbooks of Johns Hopkins, Lull of Vale, Thom- 
soir of Arberdeen, Pbbibbam of Austria, zub SraASSEir )f Germany, 
and others. Edited by Professor Kellooo of Ldand Stanford. 12mo. 
5ix7iin. 

Arrangedjbr: 

THE STABIUTY OF TRUTH, by Datib Stabb Jobhait. 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Niw York 

JlVUABT. '11. 
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LATEST VOLUMES IN 

THE AMERICAN NATURE SERIES 

^iTo^Kccui Of coore acnn on itywc i 

INSECTS AND DISEASE 

By R. W. DoANB, of Stanford University. Illustrated. 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 

" Describes hidcUy and enterUiningly, in Ungusge that all may under- 
stand, the discoreries in the disease;^bearing qualities of insects, the suc- 
cessful fisfats that have been made in consequence acainst yellow ferer, 
malaria and plague, and the present state of the investigations." — Ntw 
York Sun, 

THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN» STREET, AND PARK 

By B. E. Fernow, of the University of Toronto. Illus- 
trated. $3.00 net; by mail, $2.17. 

Written for amateurs by a forester, this yolume furnishes information 
such as the owner of trees or the "tree warden" may need. 

"Truly admirable . . . eminently practical. . . . His list of trees 
desirable for shade and ornament is a full and most valuable one, aatd 
the illustrations are enlightening." — New York Tribune. 

HARDY PLANTS FOR COTTAGE GARDENS 

By Helen R. Albee, Author of "Mountain Playmates.** 
Illustrated. i2mo. $1.60 net; by nuil, $i.7S 

** Eminentlv practical and well arranged. . . . Lists giving manner of 
growth, hei^t, time of blooming, exact color, special requirements of 
soil and moisture are provided, and proper classifications and indexes 
make the book one of the most valuable yet offered to the garden 
grower." — Boston Transcript. 

SHELL-FISH INDUSTRIES 

By James L. Kellogg, of Williams College. Illustrated. 

$1.75 net; by mail, $1.91. 

" Interests all classes, the biologist, the oyster grower, the trader and 
the eater of oysters. The whole boose is very readable." — New York Sun, 

FISH STORIES: AUefed mad ExiMMncad, with a Lilti« 

History, NAtnnJ and UniMitiiffml 

By Chables F. Holder and David Starr Jordan. With 
colored plates and many illustrations from photographs. 
$1.75 net; by mail, $1.87. 

"A delightful miscellany, telling about fish of the strangest kind. 
Nearly evd^thing that is entertaining in the fish world is touched upon 
and sdence and fishing are made very readable." — New York Sun, 

INSECT STORIES 

By Vernon L. Kellogg. Illustrated. $1.50 net ; by mail, $1.62. 

" The author is amons a few scientific writers of distinction who can 
interest the popular mind. No intelligent youth can fail to read it with 
delight and profit."— rA« Nation. 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 



BRITTON'S NORTH AMERICAlf TREES 

By Nathaniel Lord Brixton, Director-in-Chief of the N. Y, 
Botanical Garden, assisted by J. A. Shafer, Custodian of the 
Museums of the N. Y. Botanical Garden, 775 illustrations, 894 pp., 
$7.00 net 

The most comprehensive and profusely illustrated single ^ume 
OD the trees known to grow independently of cultivation in North 
America north of the West Indies and Mexico. With a minimum of 
technical terms, a glossary of the botanical terms, keys fiu- identifica- 
tion and a 29.page index. 

*' TbU splendid book.*'— r>l# DUl, 

'*It is a most thorol j admirable book, and one which I shall find personally 
of the greatest nse. There is nothing of the kind better in any language 
either in method or appearance of text.**— President David Stake Jordan, 
LtUnd Stanford Univtrsitf. 

"This superb volume. . . Seldom does one find a book which merits 
more enthusiastic enconiums than this. No slightest aspect of the subject un- 
touched ; yet there is not a snperfluoas phrase, scarcely a superfluous word. . 
Invaluable to all lerioua students. • . Bxcellent paper, admirable type and 
abundant illustrations.**— /Vtfvi4^«f# Jourttal, 

EERITER AND OLIVER'S NATURAL 
mSTORT OF PLANTS. 

From the German of Anton Kerner von Marilaun, Professor 
of Botany in the University of Vienna, by F. W. Oliver, Quain 
Professor of Botany in University College, London, with the assist- 
ance of Marian Bush and Mary E. Ewart. 4to. 2 vob. The 
set, $11.00 net 

A work for reference or continuous reading, at once popular and, 
in the modem sense, thoroly scientific. The new edition is prac- 
tically identical with the former four-volume edition except that the 
colored plates in the latter have been omitted. The wood engravings, 
over two thousand in number, have been retained. 

** Professor Kerner has brought the most recent researches within reach of 
the intelligent reader, and in a style so charming that even the profetsionaf 
teacher may learn a lesson in the art of presentation.** — Prof. John M. 
CouLTBB, in Thb Diau 

Prospectuses of the above on request 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 

34 Wbst 33D St. New Yoik 
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